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INTRODUCTION. 


This  Manual  has  been  prepared  and  issued  in  the  hope  that 
it  would  tend  to  unify  the  school  work  of  the  state.  It  is 
primarily  a detailed  course  of  study. 

The  exact  amount  of  work  that  should  be  done  by  a par- 
ticular pupil,  or  a particular  class,  or  a particular  school,  in 
any  branch,  must  be  determined  by  a careful  consideration  of 
many  factors.  For  this  reason,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
establish  a Recommended  Minimum  Course  for  each  grade  and 
a Supplementary  Course.  Many  classes  will  be  able  to  do 
much  of  the  supplementary  work  and  some  may  be  able  to  do 
all  of  it.  The  essentials  in  every  subject  should  be  mastered. 
This  requires  careful  planning,  definite  instruction,  thorough 
drill  and  frequent  reviews. 

Pupils  should  not  be  promoted  until  the  Minimum  Course 
has  been  completed.  Too  often  pupils  are  allowed  to  slide  along 
through  some  of  their  work  without  a real  understanding  of 
the  subject  matter.  Later  these  pupils  begin  to  fail  and  drop 
out  of  school.  Many  of  the  failures  of  eighth-grade  pupils  to 
pass  the  state  examination  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  pupils 
are  not  really  eighth-grade  boys  and  girls.  They  have  been 
regularly  promoted  from  year  to  year  rather  upon  the  basis 
of  attendance  than  of  scholarship.  It  is  ordinarily  better  to 
require  some  work  to  be  taken  a second  time  earlier  in  the  course 
than  to  allow  a pupil  to  reach  the  eighth  grade  without  the 
capacity  or  training  required  to  complete  the  work  of  the  grade. 

Let  no  teacher  slavishly  follow  this  or  any  other  course  of 
study.  The  welfare  of  the  individual  child  must  always  be  the 
end  in  view.  So  far  only  as  this  Manual  is  conducive  to  that 
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end  should  it  be  used.  It  is  useless  for  any  other  purpose.  The 
real  teacher  will  always  find  her  chief  joy  and  satisfaction  in 
the  efforts  she  makes  for  her  pupils.  To  do  her  best  work,  the 
teacher  must  know  the  child,  his  home  surroundings,  the  com- 
munity life  and  its  problems.  These  factors  are  never  the  same. 
A course  of  study  cannot  fit  all  conditions  nor  meet  all  require- 
ments. Hence  the  teacher  must  adjust  the  Course  of  Study  to 
the  needs  and  capacity  of  the  pupils. 

It  is  expected  that  each  county  board  of  education  will  pub- 
lish a manual  giving  an  allotment  of  work  based  upon  the  par- 
ticular text-books  adopted  in  the  county.  Teachers  are  ex- 
pected to  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  their  county  manual. 

This  Manual  has  been  prepared  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  J.  M.  Layhue,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. I wish,  also,  to  acknowledge  the  helpful  suggestions  and 
valuable  assistance  of  Mr.  L.  R.  Traver  and  Mr.  B.  W.  John- 
son, of  Seattle ; members  of  the  State  Board  of  Education ; 
members  of  the  faculties  of  the  state  educational  institutions ; 
county  superintendents  and  others.  Other  Manuals  and  Courses 
of  Study  have  been  drawn  upon  freely  in  the  spirit  suggested 
by  the  following  stanza  from  Kipling: 

When  'Omer  smote  his  bloomin'  lyre, 

'E'd  'eard  men  sing  on  land  and  sea; 

And  what  'e  thought  'e  might  require, 

'E  went  and  took — the  same  as  me. 

Henry  B.  Dewey, 

Superi/ntendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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THE  SCHOOL  TEACHER’S  CREED. 

(By  Edwin  Osgood  Grover.) 


1 believe  in  hoys  and  girls,  the  men  and  women  of  a great 
tomorrow;  that  whatsoever  the  hoy  soweth  the  man  shall  reap. 
I believe  in  the  curse  of  ignorance;  in  the  efficacy  of  schools;  in 
the  dignity  of  teaching;  and  in  the  joy  of  serving  others.  I 
believe  in  wisdom  as  revealed  in  human  lives  as  well  as  in  the 
pages  of  the  printed  booh;  in  lessons  taught,  not  so  much  by 
precept  as  by  example;  in  ability  to  work  with  the  hands  as 
well  as  to  think  with  the  head;  in  everything  that  makes  life 
large  and  lovely.  I believe  in  beauty  m the  school  room,  in  the 
home,  in  daily  life  and  out  of  doors.  I believe  in  laughter;  in 
love;  in  faith;  in  all  ideals  and  distant  hopes  that  lure  us  on. 
I believe  that  every  hour  of  every  day  we  receive  a just  reward 
for  all  we  are  and  all  we  do.  I believe  in  the  present  and  its 
opportunities;  in  the  future  and  its  promises;  and  in  the  divine 
joy  of  living.  Amen. 


OUTLINE  COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  COMMON  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  WASHINGTON, 

ADOPTED  FEBRUARY  21,  1910. 

i Manners  and  Morals;  Kindness  to  Animals  (at  least  10  minutes  each  week). 

GENERAL  EXERCISES  < Nature  Study  and  Home  Geography  (book  in  hands  of  teacher). 

I Manual  Arts  one  hour  per  week  in  Eighth  grade ; in  other  grades  as  far  as  practicable. 
Boards  of  adoption  may  in  their  discretion  adopt  text-books  in  music  and  drawing. 
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(a)  It  is  intended  to  allow  boards  of  adoption  wide  discretion  in  the  selection  of  these  books. 
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RURAL  SCHOOL  PROGRAM. 


Time 

1st  and  2nd 

3rd  and  4th 

1 

5th  and  6th 

7th  and  8th 

9:00 

Music 

1 

Music 

Music 

Music 

9:15 

Reading 

Reading 

Reading 

Reading 

9:30 

Board  Work 

Reading 

Reading 

Reading 

9:60 

Numbers 

Reading 

Silent  Reading 

Arithmetic 

10:10 

Writing 

Writing 

Writing 

Writing 

10:25 

Recess 

Recess 

Recess  - 

Recess 

10:35 

Numbers  [ 

Silent  Reading  i 

Arithmetic  j 

Arithmetic 

10:50 

Silent  Reading  j 

Arithmetic 

Reading 

Arithmetic 

11:10 

Special 

Arithmetic 

Arithmetic 

Arithmetic 

11:25 

Dismiss 

Arithmetic 

Arithmetic  ' 

History 

11:45 

Reading 

Arithmetic 

History 

12:00 

Noon 

Noon 

Noon 

Noon 

1:00 

Opening 

Opening 

Opening  ; 

Opening 

1:06 

Reading 

Reading 

English  ; 

History 

1:20 

Reading 

Reading 

English  1 

English 

1:35 

Paper  Cutting 

Reading 

English 

English 

1:50 

Silent  Reading 

English 

English 

English 

2:05 

Spelling 

English 

Science 

English 

2:20 

Dismiss 

English 

Science 

Silent  Reading 

2:35 

Recess 

Recess 

Recess 

Recess 

2:45 

Lang,  and  Sped. 

’ Silent  Reading 

Spelling 

Science 

2:55 

Language 

Science 

Science 

Science 

3:10 

Special 

Science 

History 

Science 

3:25 

Dismiss 

Science 

History 

Spelling 

3:40 

Spelling 

History 

Spelling 

3:50 

1 Spelling 

1 Spelling 

Spelling 

Notes  : 1.  The  history  course  in  the  first  four  grades  should  be  taken  in 

connection  with  reading  or  language. 

2.  Hygiene  should  be  given  in  connection  with  reading  or  language,  in  the 
first  three  grades. 

3.  Geography  and  nature  study  in  the  first  three  grades  are  to  be  given 
during  the  reading  or  silent  reading  periods. 

4.  The  eighth-grade  course  in  manual  arts  must  be  given  one  hour  each 
week  during  the  period  for  arithmetic. 


HOW  TO  USE  THE  PROGRAM. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  arrangement  of  a daily  program 
is  a very  important  subject.  Three  essentials  must  be  kept  in  mind: 
(a)  Division  of  time.  (&)  Sequ’ence  of  subjects,  (c)  Provision  for  a 
study  period.  A rural  program  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  programs 
to  arrange,  because  of  the  multiplicity  of  classes,  and  the  short  recita- 
tion periods  necessary  in  the  rural  school.  Hoyvever,  the  success  of  the 
teacher’s  work  depends  largely  upon  her  program.  The  above  schedule 
for  study  and  recitation  is  submitted  as  a skeleton  to  be  used  in  plan- 
ning programs  for  rural  schools,  and  is  based  upon  twenty-one  periods 
for  each  day. 

COMBINATION  OP  CLASSES. 

There  are  several  devices  by  which  the  rural  teacher  may  save  time: 
(1)  Two  or  more  classes  may  recite  during  the  same  period;  one  class 
writing  and  the  other  class  reciting  orally,  or  both  classes  may  write 
during  the  recitation  period.  (2)  Classes  may  recite  on  alternate  days. 
(3)  The  two  classes  may  work  at  the  desks  during  the  recitation  period, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  teacher.  (4)  Hygiene,  oral  geography, 
oral  history,  nature  work,  may  be  taught  in  connection  with  the  Ian- 
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guage.  (5)  Seventli  and  eighth  grades  may  read  the  same  material. 
Combination  may  be  made  of  the  sixth  and  seventh,  fifth  and  sixth, 
fourth  and  fifth,  or  third  and  fourth  grade  reading  classes.  Occasionally 
three  grades  may  be  combined  in  reading.  It  is  never  necessary  to 
organize  more  than  five  classes  in  reading.  (6)  Arithmetic  classes  in 
the  higher  grades  need  not  recite  every  day,  and  the  regular  recitation 
period  should  be  used  for  written  work,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
teacher.  Four  or  five  classes  may  be  thus  supervised  at  the  same  time. 
(7)  In  geography,  a fifth  grade  may  be  combined  with  the  sixth  grade 
this  year,  and  next  year  may  study  the  missing  work  of  the  following 
year’s  fifth  grade.  In  the  same  way,  the  sixth  grade  may  be  combined 
with  the  seventh,  and  study  the  missing  work  next  year  with  the  follow- 
ing year’s  sixth  grade.  (8)  Older  pupils  may  assist  the  teacher  with  pri- 
mary classes  in  reading,  spelling,  writing,  and  numbers.  (9)  In  history, 
the  fourth  grade  may  be  combined  with  the  fifth,  or  the  fifth  with  the 
sixth,  and  occasionally,  the  sixth  grade  may  be  combined  with  the 
seventh.  (10)  Through  suitable  reading  material,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
grades  will  acquire  much  of  the  required  work  in  geography,  history, 
and  hygiene  during  the  silent  reading  periods,  for  which  at  least  thirty 
minutes’  time  is  given  daily.  In  the  higher  grades,  it  is  expected  that 
the  pupils  who  are  backward  in  one  or  more  subjects  shall  do  consider- 
able home  study.  (11)  Where  apparent  insufficient  time  is  indicated  on 
the  program  for  the  study  period  in  the  grammar  grades  pupils  should 
be  required  to  do  home  study  in  that  subject,  or  the  teacher  may  shift 
the  study  period  to  take  a part  of  the  time  of  some  subject  in  which 
the  pupils  are  strong  and  do  not  require  so  much  time  for  study. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  DIFFERENT  SUBJECTS. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  combine  classes  in  arithmetic  than  in  any  other 
subject,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  conduct  a daily  recitation  in  each  grade. 
When  sufficient  blackboard  room  is  provided,  two  or  three  grades  may 
be  sent  to  the  board  at  the  same  time.  If  the  blackboard  space  is  in- 
adequate, two  or  three  classes  may  work  at  the  desks,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  teacher.  Again,  a bright  seventh  or  eighth-grade  pupil 
may  assist  in  supervising  the  work  of  the  middle  or  lower  grades. 

The  first  grade  should  have  at  least  three  reading  periods  each  day, 
one  of  which  may  be  given  to  silent  reading,  or  they  may  be  supervised 
by  an  upper  grade  pupil.  Some  teachers  have  succeeded  in  conducting 
two  or  more  recitations  in  reading  at  the  same  time  by  placing  each 
class  in  charge  of  a bright  pupil.  In  the  rural  school,  the  work  in  oral 
hygiene  should  be  given  to  all  grades  at  the  same  time;  however,  higher 
grades  should  make  some  thorough  research  and  study  upon  assigned 
topics.  This  will  be  done  in  connection  with  the  language. 

In  grammar,  the  higher  grades  may  be  combined.  The  English 
work  has  been  placed  between  the  noon  period  and  the  afternoon  recess 
to  give  opportunity  to  combine  the  work  in  written  composition.  In 
the  reproduction  work,  it  is  often  best  to  assign  the  same  work  for  all 
grades  above  the  second. 
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When  the  teacher  finds  it  necessary  to  combine  a lower  class  with 
a higher  one,  hence  omitting  portions  of  the  grade  work,  a careful  note 
should  be  made  in  the  register  for  the  benefit  of  the  next  teacher.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  course  of  study  should  be  fitted  to  the 
pupils — not  the  pupils  to  the  course  of  study.  After  all  has  been  said, 
the  teacher  must  decide  for  herself  whether  she  will  have  eight  di- 
visions or  six;  whether  she  will  combine  her  classes  to  secure  twenty 
recitation  periods  each  day,  or  whether  there  shall  be  forty  periods. 
It  is  recommended  that  an  attempt  be  made  to  maintain  not  more  than 
six  divisions  in  each  rural  school.  This  arrangement  will  secure  the 
most  economical  use  of  time,  and  will  benefit  the  majority  of  the 
pupils. 

It  is  a diflacult  matter  to  keep  the  pupils  of  the  first  and  second 
grades  occupied  throughout  the  day.  It  is  here  that  the  teacher’s  in- 
genuity is  taxed  to  its  utmost.  The  only  safe  plan  is  to  provide  some 
occupation  for  each  period  of  the  day,  and  see  to  it  that  pupils  change 
their  work  at  the  proper  time. 

The  first  and  second  grades  may  be  dismissed  before  12  o’clock  and 
before  4 o’clock  to  go  home,  or  to  play  on  the  school  ground  when  the 
weather  permits,  hence  the  occupation  of  the  children  of  these  grades 
until  12  and  4 is  not  required. 

In  the  eighth  grade,  manual  arts  must  be  given  one  hour  each  week, 
the  course  to  take  the  place  of  arithmetic.  If  most  convenient,  the 
teacher  may  use  the  period  after  the  afternoon  recess  for  industrial 
training  and  shift  the  program  for  the  day  so  that  the  regular  work 
after  recess  may  be  taken  during  the  arithmetic  period. 

Eighth-grade  science  consists  of  three  weekly  periods  in  forestry, 
agriculture,  or  horticulture,  and  two  weekly  periods  in  physiology  and 
hygiene. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  OCCUPATION  WORK  AND  THE  STUDY  PERIOD. 

The  one  problem  peculiar  to  the  rural  school  is  the  supervision  of 
the  pupils  so  that  they  will  make  the  best  use  of  their  time  during 
the  long  study  period  which  is  a necessity  in  every  rural  school.  It  is 
not  intended  that  these  suggestions  shall  be  followed  literally,  but  that 
the  teacher  shall  devise  individual  plans  for  the  supervision  and  occupa- 
tion of  her  pupils.  The  wise  teacher  will  not  attempt  to  require  her 
pupils  to  spend  an  hour  or  more  upon  the  preparation  of  a short  lesson 
in  geography,  arithmetic,  or  other  subject.  When  the  pupil  has  finished 
the  preparation  of  one  lesson,  it  would  be  the  most  natural  procedure 
tp  change  the  work.  Upon  completing  a lesson,  he  may  do  one  of  two 
things:  (1)  Use  the  remainder  of  the  time  for  the  study  of  work  in 

which  he  is  weak.  (2)  Read,  for  reference  or  information,  some  sup- 
plementary book  which  pertains  to  the  course  in  history,  literature, 
geography,  hygiene,  or  civics. 

In  the  rural  school,  a library  of  from  seventy-five  to  two  hundred 
books  must  be  provided,  since  the  pupil  must  secure  his  knowledge  of 
much  of  the  course  solely  through  silent  reading.  It  is  here  that 
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the  note  book  habit  is  introduced.  The  teacher  merely  suggests  a topic 
in  re^^ding  or  research,  and  the  pupil  learns  to  read,  and  record  the 
results  in  a note  book.  The  teacher,  or  an  older  pupil,  merely  scans 
the  note  book  to  ascertain  the  character  of  the  work  done  by  the  pupil. 

Of  all  the  school  apparatus,  the  blackboard  is  the  most  valuable. 
Every  available  space  should  be  covered  with  a blackboard  three  to 
four  feet  wide.  With  such  an  equipment  of  board  space,  a teacher  will 
be  able  to  keep  her  classes  busy.  It  is  of  particular  value  to  rural 
teachers  to  have  the  district  furnish  a good  pencil  sharpener,  and  a 
quantity  of  lead  pencils,  so  that  no  time  may  be  lost  sharpening  pencils 
during  school  hours.  Ink,  pens  and  paper  should  be  furnished  for  the 
pupils.  The  school  board  would  do  well  to  supply  two  sets  of  easy 
supplementary  readers  for  the  work  of  each  semester,  making  a list  of 
twelve  sets  as  an  equipment  for  the  first  three  grades.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  children  will  need  a further  equipment  of  at  least  forty  single 
books,  consisting  of  readers,  books  on  biography,  history,  etc.  Instead 
of  allowing  the  pupil  in  one  of  the  lower  grades  to  sit  idly  through 
the  day,  with  only  one  or  two  recitation  periods,  it  is  better  to  train 
him  to  improve  the  time  in  reading  from  the  school  library. 

In  every  rural  school,  there  are  several  bright  pupils  in  the  higher 
classes  who  are  able  to  finish  their  work  early  and  quickly,  and  who 
may  readily  be  trained  to  assist  the  teacher  in  supervising,  quite 
efficiently,  the  work  of  the  pupils  in  the  first  three  or  four  grades.  It 
is  not  intended  that  these  pupils  should  teach  the  classes,  but  that  they 
should  merely  direct  the  occupation  work,  pass  the  materials,  supervise 
the  silent  reading,  etc.  With  a little  efiicient  help,  it  is  possible  for 
the  teacher  to  accomplish  far  more  than  she  could  otherwise  do.  It 
will  be  found  upon  trial  that  the  higher  pupils  will  not  only  enjoy  such 
supervisory  work,  but  that  they  will  gain  a kind  of  power  and  practice 
which  is  very  valuable  in  real  life. 


SUGGESTIVE  WEEKLY  TIME  TABLE  FOR  GRADED  SCHOOLS. 


SUBJECTS 

Grades 

1st 

1 

2nd  ' 

3rd 

1 

4th 

5th 

6th 

7ih 

8th 

Total 

Opening  Exercises 

50 

50  i 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

400 

Reading 

400 

400 

400 

300  i 

275 

250 

200 

200 

2,425 

Writing 

75 

100 

100 

I 100  1 

75 

60 

60 

60 

630 

Arithmetic 

50 

100  j 

225 

1 275 

275 

275 

275 

200 

1,675 

Spelling 

50 

75  1 

100 

125  I 

125 

125 

100 

100 

800 

Language 

200 

225 

225 

, 225 

225 

250 

250 

250 

1,850 

Science 

75 

75 

125 

: 175  ! 

225 

225 

225 

250 

1,450 

History 

50 

50 

75 

75 

125 

150 

225 

250 

1,075 

Drawing 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

480 

Music 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

480 

Manual  Arts 

100 

100 

100 

80 

50 

50 

50 

‘ 60 

440 

Recesses 

75 

75 

75 

75 

75 

75 

75 

! 75 

600 

Unassigned  Time 

105 

55 

55 

1 50 

30 

20 

20 

35 

370 

Totals 

1,350 

1,425 

11,650 

1,650 

,1,650 

1,650 

1,650 

i 1,650 

12, 675 
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READING. 


General  Suggestions — 

1.  Reading  is  the  most  wide-reaching  acquisition  made  by  the  child 
in  school.  No  other  agency  is  capable  of  becoming  so  effective  under 
wise  teaching,  for  at  once  disciplining  and  informing  the  pupil’s  mind. 
No  other  study,  then,  deserves  more  careful  consideration  or  demands 
more  carefully  elaborated  plans  than  this.  For  in  actuality  no  other 
study,  when  unwisely  presented,  more  widely  and  effectively  conduces 
to  bad  mental  habits. 

It  must  begin,  and  at  every  point  proceed,  on  the  basis  of  vigorous, 
genuine  thinking  on  the  part  of  the  child,  and  the  life  of  such  thinking 
is  constant,  clear,  vivid  imaging.  The  reality  and  character  of  such 
imaging,  the  teacher  should  unfailingly  put  to  the  proof  in  some  way 
— by  questioning,  by  requiring  drawing  or  construction,  by  dramatiza- 
tion or  other  form  of  expression. 

2.  The  reading  matter  must  be  chosen  with  wise  discrimination, 
as  to  its  adaptation  to  the  children’s  intelligence  and  needs. 

3.  Above  the  primary  grades,  the  assignment  of  work  must  be 
made  in  such  a way  as  to  make  a definite  presentation  of  things  to  be 
accomplished:  (a)  words  to  be  looked  up  for  pronunciation  or  meaning; 
(b)  allusions  to  be  explained;  (c)  questions  to  be  thought  of  and  an- 
swers to  be  explained;  (d)  questions  of  fact  to  be  verified  by  observa- 
tion, reading,  inquiry,  or  study;  (e)  questions  to  be  thought  of  and 
answered,  bearing  either  on  the  meaning  of  more  subtle  or  difficult 
portions,  or  on  the  motives  of  characters,  where  these  bear  on  the  gen- 
eral thought;  if)  maps  or  diagrams  or  illustrative  drawings  to  be 
examined  or  made,  and  perhaps  placed  on  the  blackboard  by  one  of 
the  class,  for  reference  during  the  reading. 

4.  No  text-book  in  reading,  which  is  not  in  itself  a literary  whole, 
is  to  be  taken  selection  after  selection,  in  the  order  of  the  book.  But 
rather  the  contents  of  all  the  readers  should  be  analyzed,  and  tabulated 
or  indexed  together,  and  the  selections  assigned  when  and  where  they 
respectively  have  a clear  and  significant  bearing. 

5.  The  voice  should  receive  attention  from  the  first,  and  all  proper 
effort  made  to  help  the  child  to  control  and  improve  it  for  expressing 
thought — his  own  or  the  author’s  thought.  Drills  for  enunciation  and 
articulation  will  be  needed  in  every  grade.  These  are  to  be  given  on 
words  listed  because  so  difficult  as  to  need  special  attention,  and  on 
words  on  which  the  children  are  found  to  fail  of  good  pronunciation. 
Drill  should  be  had  on  groups  of  words,  to  master  difficult  combina- 
tions and  to  secure  smoothness.  In  pronunciation,  make  more  of  pitch 
of  tone  than  of  stress  to  indicate  accent.  This  enables  the  child  to  be 
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very  deliberate  and  distribute  his  effort  so  as  to  give  each  syllable  its 
full  value.  The  first  few  minutes  of  each  recitation  may  well  be  given 
to  a vigorous  exercise  along  these  lines,  especially  on  words  occurring 
in  the  immediate  lesson. 

6.  The  object  of  oral  reading  is  to  be  heard,  understood  and  felt. 
The  good  teacher  will  keep  this  object  in  mind  and  will  make  the 
children  feel  that  they  read  to  make  others  understand  and  feel  what 
is  read.  To  be  enjoyable,  expression  must  be  natural  and  sympathetic; 
articulation  must  be  distinct,  and  enunciation  clear.  To  say  to  a child, 
“Read  as  you  talk,”  is  not  sufficient.  The  natural  speech  may  be 
slovenly.  He  must  be  trained  to  listen  to  his  own  speech.  He  must 
be  trained  to  a habit  of  clear,  careful  enunciation,  and  a fiexibility  of 
tone,  until  he  is  not  afraid  to  hear  his  own  voice  expressing  the 
emotion  necessary  to  a proper  interpretation  of  the  reading  in  hand. 
Too  often  the  child  is  told  to  read  louder  when  it  is  meant  that  he 
should  read  more  clearly.  The  result  is  a high-pitched,  strained,  un- 
natural voice,  which  is  a degree  worse  than  the  low  muflaed  voice  which 
comes  through  clenched  teeth  and  rigid  lips.  Give  daily  exercises  to 
break  up  rigidity  of  lips.  A,  e,  i,  o,  u,  rapidly  pronounced  is  a good 
exercise  for  this.  Vary  the  exercise  by  rapidly  pronouncing  words 
which  require  much  lip  movement.  Drill  on  pronouncing  words  clearly, 
especially  words  whose  endings  are  often  elided. 

7.  Pupils  must  be  encouraged  to  commit  many  memory  gems.  A 
book  of  graded  gems  should  be  found  on  every  teacher’s  desk. 

8.  It  is  believed  that  the  main  requisite  in  the  primary  grades  is 
the  power  to  read  many  books  independently;  to  use  books  for  in- 
formation, reference  and  pleasure,  and  to  create  the  reading  habit, 
hence,  a little  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  reading  has  been  placed 
in  the  “recommended  minimum  course.”  Many  city  schools  are  doing 
two  and  three  times  as  much  reading,  and  the  question  naturally 
arises,  “Why  should  not  the  rural  school  do  at  least  half  the  reading 
required  of  the  city  boy  or  girl?” 

During  each  semester  of  the  first  three  grades,  it  is  recommended 
that  each  pupil  purchase  and  read  one  book,  making  a total  of  six 
school  readers  for  the  first  three  grades.  The  school  board  should 
furnish  six  sets  of  readers  for  the  first  three  years,  giving  the  teacher 
the  use  of  twelve  sets  of  readers  for  class  work.  Where  free  text-books 
are  furnished,  it  is  recommended  that  the  school  board  buy  the  entire 
equipment  of  twelve  sets  of  readers  for  the  three  lower  grades. 

9.  The  equipment  for  silent  reading  need  not  be  expensive,  because 
it  is  necessary  to  furnish  but  one  book  of  each  kind  in  forming  a 
library  of  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  books. 

10.  It  is  thought  that  a course  in  reading  and  literature  should 
provide  for  the  definite  study  of  one  poet  or  writer  in  each  year,  hence 
it  will  be  noticed  that  the  study  of  one  author  has  been  asigned  to  each 
grade  above  the  first.  When  the  pupil  has  finished  the  eight  grades  of 
the  public  school,  he  will  have  become  intimately  acquainted  with  at 
least  seven  of  the  great  authors. 
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11.  An  examination  of  the  rural  school  program  will  disclose  the 
fact  that  a period  has  been  reserved  for  daily  silent  reading  by  the 
pupils  of  each  grade.  Every  rural  school  teacher  recognizes  the  value 
of  useful  occupation  work,  especially  in  the  primary  grades.  There 
can  be  no  better  occupation  work  provided  than  that  which  is  obtained 
through  the  use  of  suitable  reading  matter. 

It  is  best  to  establish  the  silent  reading  habit  in  the  first  grade, 
beginning  with  an  easy  primer  which  the  pupil  will  be  able  to  read 
with  ease.  Let  the  pupil  select  a book,  with  the  help  of  the  teacher, 
and  for  a short  period  each  day  read  a portion  of  the  book,  marking 
the  daily  progress  through  the  book  with  a book-mark. 

The  majority  of  the  pupils  of  the  class  will  be  able  to  proceed  with- 
out much  supervision,  while  a few  of  the  pupils  need  assistance  and 
encouragement.  This  exercise  with  the  first-grade  pupils  may  be 
placed  in  charge  of  an  older  pupil.  Let  the  older  pupil  make  an  ex- 
amination of  the  pupil’s  reading  which  will  indicate  that  the  pupil 
has  actually  done  good  work.  In  a short  time  it  will  be  found  that 
the  pupils  have  formed  the  reading  habit,  and  are  reading  books  with 
considerable  pleasure  and  immeasurable  profit. 

^ The  reading  habit  once  formed,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  pupils  may 
employ  their  spare  time  in  doing  a vast  amount  of  reading  which 
pertains  to  the  work  in  many  of  the  school  subjects. 

While  the  power  to  gain  information  through  books  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  which  a pupil  can  acquire,  yet  little  or  nothing  can  be 
done  in  training  pupils  to  read  unless  suitable  books  are  provided. 

SUGGESTED  READING. 

(Method  books  specially  helpful  for  teachers.) 

LIST  FOR  PRIMARY  GRADES. 


Names.  Publisher. 

Ball’s  Natural  Primer Ginn  & Co. 

Easy  Road  Primer Atkinson,  M.  & G. 

Fundenberg,  First American  Book  Co. 

Gordon,  1 and  2 D.  C.  Heath  & Co. 

Laurel,  Primer,  1,  2 and  3 Newson  & Co. 

New  Education,  1,  2 and  3 American  Book  Co. 

Sloan  Readers,  1 and  2 Macmillan  Co. 

Ward,  Primer,  1,  2 and  3 Silver,  Burdett  & Co. 

FIRST,  SECOND  AND  THIRD  GRADES. 

Art  Literature,  Primer,  1,  2 and  3 Atkinson,  M.  & G. 

Baker  & Carpenter,  Primer,  1,  2 and  3 Macmillan  Co. 

Brooks,  Primer,  1,  2 and  3 American  Book  Co. 

Brown  Primer A.  Flanagan  & Co. 

Blodgett,  Primer,  1,  2 and  3 Ginn  & Co. 

Child  Life,  1,  2 and  3 Macmillan  Co. 

Cyr  Art,  Primer,  1,  2 and  3 Ginn  & Co. 

Classics,  New  and  Old American  Book  Co. 
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Names.  Publisher. 

Classics,  1,  2 and  3 University  Pub.  Co. 

Folk  Lore,  Primer,  1 and  2 Atkinson,  M.  & G. 

Fairy  Readers,  1,  2 and  3 American  Book  Co. 

Graded  Literature,  Primer,  1,  2 and  3 Chas.  Merrill  & Co. 

Heath,  Primer,  1,  2 and  3 D.  C.  Heath  & Co. 

Hiawatha  Primer  Houghton,  Mifflin  & Co. 

Howe,  Primer,  1,  2 and  3 Scribner 

Holton  Primer  Rand,  McNally  & Co. 

Indian  Primer  American  Book  Co. 

Jones,  1,  2 and  3 Ginn  & Co. 

Lights  to  Literature,  1,  2 and  3 Rand,  McNally  & Co. 

Mother  Goose D.  C.  Heath  & Co. 

Overall  Boys  Rand,  McNally  & Co. 

Progressive  Road,  1,  2 and  3 Silver,  Burdett  & Co. 

Sunbonnet  Babies,  Primer Rand,  McNally  & Co. 

Silver,  1,  2 and  3 Silver,  Burdett  & Co. 

Story  Primer  World  Pub.  Co. 

Stepping  Stones,  Primer,  1,  2 and  3 Silver,  Burdett  & Co. 

Wheeler,  Primer,  1,  2 and  3 Wheeler  & Co. 

Williams,  1 and  2 American  Book  Co. 

Stories  of  American  Life American  Book  Co. 

Twilight  Stories  Silver,  Burdett  & Co. 


THIRD  AND  FOURTH  GRADES. 


Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales... 

Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales 

Aesop’s  Fables  

Adventures  of  a Brownie 

Animal  Stories  from  St.  Nicholas 

Braided  Straws  

Book  of  Fables 

Book  of  Legends 

Beautiful  Joe 

Cinderella 

Classic  Stories 

Early  Cave  Men 

Each  and  All 

Fairy  Stories 

Fifty  Famous  Stories 

Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales 

Heroes  of  Chivalry 

Legends  of  King  Arthur 

Little  Plays 

Mr.  Stubbs’  Brother 

Nature  Myths 

Nature  Myths 

Old  Stories  of  the  East 


.-. Chas.  Merrill  & Co. 

Macmillan  Co. 

Ginn  & Co. 

Educational  Pub.  Co. 

Century 

Silver,  Burdett  & Co. 

...Houghton,  Mifflin  & Co. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  & Co. 

American  Baptist  Pub.  Co. 

Green  & Co. 

Pub.  School  Pub.  Co. 

Rand,  McNally  & Co. 

Ginn  & Co. 

.American  Book  Co. 

American  Book  Co. 

Chas.  Merrill  & Co. 

Silver,  Burdett  & Co. 

Ginn  & Co. 

Dutton  & Co. 

Harper  & Co. 

A.  Flanagan  & Co. 

. . .Houghton,  Mifflin  & Co. 
American  Book  Co. 
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Names. 

Old  Greek  Stories 

Old  Norse  Stories 

Osgard  Stories 

Stories  of  Great  Americans 
Stories  of  Red  Children.... 


Publisher. 

..American  Book  Co. 
..American  Book  Co. 
Silver,  Burdett  & Co. 
...American  Pub.  Co. 
.Educational  Pub.  Co. 


FIRST  GRADE. 

First  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Read  two  easy  primers. 

2.  Develop  power  to  pronounce  new  words  without  aid  from 
the  teacher. 

3.  Secure  good  oral  expression. 

4.  Pupils  must  be  trained  to  get  the  thought. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Dramatize  lessons  from  the  primer,  or  blackboard  lessons. 

2.  Read  many  poems  to  the  pupils.  Use  Riley,  Field,  and  miscel- 
laneous poems. 

3.  Read  to  the  children  classics,  fables,  children’s  stories,  stories 
of  animals,  noted  persons,  and  special  days. 

4.  Pupils  may  read  the  first  half  of  several  primers  for  silent  read- 
ing or  class  work. 

EXPLANATORY. 

1.  It  is  recommended  that  the  phonic  method  be  used  to  give  the 
pupils  power  to  read  the  printed  page.  By  the  end  of  the  first  year, 
pupils  should  be  able  to  pronounce  nearly  all  the  words  of  any  primer 
or  easy  first  reader;  by  the  middle  of  the  second  year,  pupils  should 
master  the  entire  sound  chart  and  be  able  to  pronounce  practically 
all  words  in  the  first  and  second  readers,  without  aid  from  the  teacher. 

2.  There  are  seven  different  lines  of  work  to  be  done  in  the  first 
and  second  grades; 

a.  Teach  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  words  by  the  word- 
sentence  method. 

&.  Memorize  and  use  the  sound  chart  and  the  phonic  principles 
underlying  the  same. 

c.  Train  pupils  to  get  the  thought  from  script  or  printed  reading- 
matter. 

d.  Train  pupils  to  give  good  oral  and  facial  expression  while  read- 
ing or  speaking. 

e.  Give  the  pupils  power  to  read  at  sight  and  with  good  expression 

any  first  reader.  _ 

f.  Have  each  pupil  read  from  ten  to  twenty-five  primers,  first  and 
second  readers.  Provide  single  copies  only  for  silent  reading. 

g.  To  give  the  pupils  some  of  the  best  literature  for  children  and 
a number  of  the  good  poems  for  children. 

3.  Outline  of  a phonic  method  to  fit  any  set  of  readers: 

a.  Teach  the  first  twenty-five  or  thirty  pages  by  the  sentence 
method.  Use  the  words  and  pictures  of  the  book  for  script  board 
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lessons.  Use  the  words  memorized  to  build  many  board  sentences,  ask 
questions,  suggest  actions,  etc.  Place  the  book  in  the  bands  of  the 
pupils  early  in  the  semester  to  train  them  to  associate  script  with 
print.  Get  the  pupils  to  use  good  oral  expression  from  the  first.  Train 
the  pupils  to  read  the  sentence  silently,  then  give  it  orally.  Train 
them  to  “keep  the  place”  during  recitation.  See  that  pupils  get  the 
thought  in  a sentence  before  attempting  to  read  it. 

&.  During  the  first  four  or  five  weeks,  get  from  the  words  learned 
the  sounds  of  m,  s,  1,  k,  c,  f,  r,  n,  p,  and  short  a and  o.  Give  drills 
until  the  script  and  print  forms  are  mastered. 

c.  Begin  the  “blend”  drill  when  the  pupils  have  memorized  the 
sounds  under  part  &.  Use  easy  script  words  of  three  letters,  e.  g.,  fat, 
can,  map,  etc.  Give  the  blend  with  print  forms.  Pupils  may  begin 
to  blend  easy  words  in  the  primer. 

d.  During  the  second  and  third  months,  complete  the  following 
lines  of  work: 

1.  Read  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  pages  in  the  primer.  Many  of 
the  words  must  be  taught  by  the  sentence  method;  but  the  class  should 
blend  all  words  containing  the  phonic  principles  which  have  been 
memorized. 

2.  Teach  the  sounds  of  single  consonants,  the  short  vowels,  and 
the  long  sounds  of  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  and  y,  sh  and  ch. 

3.  Blend  easy  words  of  three  to  five  letters,  e.  g.,  land,  plant,  slip, 
chap,  home,  etc. 

1.  Teach  the  class  how  to  study  a lesson  after  the  proper  prepara- 
tion has  been  made  by  the  teacher.  Pupils  should  blend  all  the  easy 
words  of  the  new  lesson,  and  the  other  words  should  be  memorized. 
As  the  class  progresses,  the  number  of  memory  words  are  reduced  to 
a minimum. 

e.  Teach  the  new  sounds  in  any  order  which  best  fits  the  primer 
used.  Teach  ay,  ai,  oa,  ee,  ow,  oy,  er,  wh,  ar,  qu,  or,  th,  all,  aw,  tch, 
au,  etc. 

f.  Reserve  a space  on  the  board  for  the  sound  chart,  building  it 
as  the  work  progresses.  Do  not  change  the  order  but  train  the  pupils 
to  use  it  for  reference. 

g.  Pupils  should  memorize  and  use  from  fifty  to  sixty  of  the 
phonograms  in  the  sound  chart,  during  the  first  semester. 

U.  During  the  fourth  month,  blend  words  like  play,  far,  wall,  turn, 
boat,  wheel,  basket,  shawl,  etc. 

i.  The  following  rules  are  given  for  the  use  of  the  teacher: 

1.  No  diacritical  marks  are  to  be  used.  Vowels  are  to  be  given 
their  short  sounds  unless  modified  by  associate  letters. 

2.  Two  or  more  letters  may  be  associated  in  representing  one  sound. 

3.  “e”  at  the  end  of  a word  renders  the  preceding  vowel  long. 

Jf.  “c”  before  e,  i or  y usually  sounds  like  “s”  in  see. 

5.  “g”  before  e,  i or  y is  usually  like  “j”  in  jump. 

6.  Phonograms  like  all,  igh,  an,  tch  and  are,  usually  represent 
one  sound. 

7.  ea,  ie,  ow  and  ew,  may  each  represent  two  different  sounds. 

j.  Teach  pupils  to  observe  the  vowel  sound  of  a word,  for  it  is 
always  the  key  to  its  pronunciation. 

fc.  The  teacher  should  prepare  the  class  to  study  a new  lesson  by — 

1.  Presenting  the  new  words  in  good  board  sentences. 

2.  Pupils  find  the  print  forms. 

3.  Pupils  blend  all  words  containing  phonic  principles  learned. 

4.  Discuss  the  picture. 

5.  Present  the  thought  of  the  lesson. 
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l.  A period  of  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  should  be  reserved  for  prepara- 
tion for  study,  phonic  drill,  etc.,  with  the  teacher: 
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Second  Semester- 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Read  two  easy  first  readers  in  class. 

2.  Use  two  primers  for  silent  reading,  or  supplementary 
reading  in  class. 

S.  Develop  the  power  to  pronounce  most  new  words  mth- 
out  aid  from  the  teacher. 

4.  Train  pupils  to  get  the  thought,  and  to  use  the  best  oral 
expression. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Continue  the  supplementary  work  of  the  first  semester. 

2.  Use  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  each  day  for  a silent  reading 
period,  during  which  pupils  should  read  easy  primers  or  first  readers. 
There  should  be  provided  from  ten  to  thirty  single  copies  of  different 
primers  and  readers. 

EXPLANATORY. 

1.  Pupils  should  now  be  able  to  study  a lesson  after  a few  minutes 
of  preparation  with  the  teacher. 

2.  Teach  the  use  of  the  marks  of  punctuation  and  the  capitals  in 
the  reading  lesson. 

—2 
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3.  Strong  classes  will  be  able  to  complete  the  sound  chart;  to  pro- 
nounce all  new  words  in  the  reading  lessons;  to  read  fluently,  expres- 
sively and  intelligently  the  lessons  from  a first  reader. 

4.  The  lessons  need  not  be  taken  in  the  order  given  in  the  book, 
but  may  be  selected  with  reference  to  special  events  or  days. 

5.  The  class  should  review  the  principles  of  the  sound  chart 
constantly. 

6.  Phonic  methods  should  never  make  mechanical  readers;  on  the 
other  hand,  it  gives  the  child  a key  to  read  many  books  without  aid 
from  the  teacher,  adding  to  his  store  of  information,  to  his  vocabulary, 
and  secures  time  to  study  thought  and  expression. 

7.  Teach  pupils  to  get  new  words  in  their  setting  in  the  text,  not 
as  isolated  groups  of  letters  placed  on  the  board.  In  this  way,  the 
thought  or  sense  assists  as  much  as  the  power  to  blend. 

8.  After  all  has  been  said,  pupils  will  never  learn  to  read  fluently, 
unless  given  plenty  of  easy  books  for  practice,  and  inspired  by  a real 
teacher. 


SECOND  GRADE. 

First  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Read  one  first  reader  and  one  easy  second  reader  in  class. 
S.  By  the  end  of  this  semester,  pupils  should  be  able  to  pro- 
nounce nearly  all  new  words  without  aid. 

3.  Read  at  least  six  easy  primers  and  first  readers  for  silent 
reading.  Provide  single  copies. 

4.  Train  pupils  to  master  the  thought  and  to  use  the  best 
oral  expression. ' 

5.  Review  work  of  first  grade  in  phonics,  if  necessary. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Teacher  should  read  good  classics,  poems  and  information  ma- 
terial to  the  class. 

2.  Memorize  poetry,  dramatize  stories  from  the  readers  and  repro- 
duce stories  orally  from  the  readers. 

^3.  Train  pupils  to  form  the  reading  habit. 

Second  Semester — ■ 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Read  two  second  readers  in  class. 

2.  Use  at  least  six  easy  readers  for  silent  reading.  Provide 
single  copies. 

3.  Pupils  should  now  be  able  to  pronounce  new  words  with- 
out aid  from  the  teacher. 

4.  Train  pupils  in  thought-getting  and  oral  expression. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Pupils  read  easy  fables,  stories  of  children,  classics,  etc.,  from 
books  of  second  reader  grade. 

2.  Continue  the  supplementary  work  of  the  first  semester. 

3.  Memorize  poems  from  Stevenson. 

EXPLANATORY. 

1.  Pupils  should  be  trained  how  to  study  a new  lesson.  Make 
pupils  independent  of  the  teacher. 

2.  Give  frequent  study  lessons. 

3.  Give  much  attention  to  syllabication  and  accent. 

4.  The  “blend”  exercises  should  be  given  with  the  printed  forms. 

5.  Diacritical  marks  are  not  needed  in  the  second  grade. 

6.  The  second  grade  should  master  all  the  phonograms  in  the 
sound  chart,  and  should  be  able  to  blend  most  third  reader  words. 

7.  In  connection  with  expression,  teach  emphasis  and  phrasing. 

8.  Give  much  attention  to  securing  good  facial  and  oral  expression. 
Train  pupils  to  read  accurately  and  distinctly. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

First  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Read  one  second  and  one  easy  third  reader  in  class. 

2.  Each  pupil  should  read  silently  at  least  five  supple- 
mentary books.  Provide  single  copies. 

3.  Pupils  should  be  trained  to  read  fluently,  to  get  the 
thought,  and  to  reproduce  the  story  of  a lesson  in  their  own 
language. 

4.  Pupils  should  pronounce  new  words  without  aid  from  the 
teacher. 

5.  Begin  the  home  reading  work. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Pupils  not  independent- in  the  pronunciation  of  new  words  should 
be  given  daily  phonic  drills,  covering  the  entire  sound  chart. 

2.  Give  weekly  lessons  in  silent  memorizing  of  poems  from  the 
reader. 

3.  Pupils  may  write  or  tell  the  story  of  a portion  of  a short  nar- 
rative lesson. 

Second  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Read  two  third  readers  in  class. 

2.  Each  pupil  should  read  at  least  five  supplementary  books. 
Provide  single  copies. 
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3.  Master  the  art  of  getting  the  thought  and  meaning  and 
of  giving  the  best  oral  expression. 

4.  Give  much  attention  to  the  mastery  of  the  vocabulary  of 
the  readers. 

5.  Pupils  should  be  able  to  pronounce  all  new  words  from 
the  printed  form. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Give  a silent  reading  period  of  at  least  twenty  minutes  each  day, 
to  read  supplementary  books. 

2.  Memorize  poems  from  Field;  write  or  tell  portions  of  narrative 
lessons. 

3.  Teacher  may  read  aloud  to  pupils  poems,  classics,  biography, 
travels,  but  should  not  read  light  stories  for  mere  pleasure. 

4.  Make  a special  study  of  several  poems  by  one  author,  e.  g.,  Field. 
Memorize  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  lines  of  his  poetry. 

EXPLANATORY. 

1.  Backward  classes  should  be  given  easy  readers. 

2.  The  third  grade  should  have  free  access  to  a library  of  supple- 
mentary readers,  classics,  stories  and  fairy  tales. 

3.  Try  to  get  pupils  to  purchase  books  for  home  reading. 

4.  Pupils  of  this  grade  should  learn  to  glance  ahead  and  to  raise 
the  eyes  while  reading. 

5.  A pupil  should  never  be  given  a lesson  which  is  too  difficult 
for  him  to  prepare  thoroughly. 

6.  Good  board  questions  should  be  used  to  assist  the  pupils  in 
getting  the  central  thought  of  the  lesson. 

7.  Diacritical  marks  should  not  be  taught  in  this  grade. 

FOURTH  GRADE. 

First  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Read  one  third  reader  or  one  easy  fourth  reader. 

2.  ' Each  pupil  should  read  several  supplementary  books  of 
easy  grade.  Provide  single  copies. 

3.  Use  the  dictionary  for  spelling,  pronunciation,  and  mean- 
ings. Each  pupil  should  own  a dictionary. 

4.  Pupils  should  be  able  to  do  appreciative,  intelligent,  in- 
terpretative reading  of  every  selection  studied. 

5.  Continue  the  home  reading. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Memorize  poems  from  the  reader,  and  do  daily  silent  reading  of 
geographical  books,  biography  and  travel. 

2.  Read  and  study  several  short  poems  by  one  author,  e.  g.,  Long- 
fellow. In  this  way,  pupils  become  acquainted  with  an  author  and 
learn  to  appreciate  his  writings. 
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Second  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Read  the  best  selections  from  one  fourth  reader. 

2.  Use  the  dictionary  in  the  preparation  of  all  lessons. 

3.  Emphasize  voice-training,  thought-getting,  interpreta- 
tion, and  vocabulary. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Read  supplementary  books  of  travel,  geography  and  biography. 

2.  Study  several  short  poems  by  one  author,  e.  g.,  Longfellow. 

EXPLANATORY. 

1.  It  is  a good  plan  to  make  a study  of  five  or  six  poems  by  one 
author  each  year.  Longfellow  is  suggested  for  the  fourth  grade.  If 
possible,  secure  a good  picture  of  the  author,  and  memorize  from  fifty 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  lines  of  his  poetry. 

2.  Diacritical  markings  should  be  taught  in  connection  with  the 
dictionary,  geography  or  reader.  A little  help  in  the  matter  of  their 
use  will  be  sufficient,  but  the  teacher  must  insist  that  pupils  pronounce 
all  new  words  in  all  subjects. 

3.  Perfunctory  reading,  naming  the  words,  getting  over  the  pages — 
this  is  not  wanted.  Reading  in  this  grade  demands  the  best  efforts  of 
the  class. 

4.  Encourage  pupils  to  keep  a written  record  of  all  books  and 
poems  read  during  the  year, 

5.  The  teacher  should  read  to  the  class  a few  minutes  each  day, 
but  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  choice  of  literature.  Read  some 
choice  poem,  interesting  biography,  or  story  which  children  would 
probably  not  read.  Never  read  light  selections  for  mere  entertainment. 
Pupils  should  read  such  books  for  home  reading. 


FIFTH  GRADE. 

First  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1..  Read  the  best  selections  of  one  easy  fifth  reader  or  difficult 
fourth  reader  in  class. 

2.  Emphasize  voice-training,  thought-getting,  interpreta- 
tion, vocabulary,  and  home  reading. 

3.  Use  the  dictionary,  and  small  cyclopedia. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Silent  reading  of  geographical  readers,  biography,  travels  and 
historical  readers. 

2.  Memorize  several  short  poems  from  one  author,  e.  g.,  Whittier. 
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Second  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Read  the  best  selections  of  one  fifth  reader  in  class. 

2.  Continue  parts  2 and  3 of  the  work  of  the  first  semester. 

3.  Correlate  the  work  in  reading  with  language.  Portions 
of  narrations  or  descriptions  should  be  used  for  outline,  and  for 
oral  or  written  reproduction. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Read  geographical  and  historical  readers,  travels,  invention, 
stories  of  pioneers. 

2.  Study  a few  short  poems  of  one  author.  Memorize  one  hundred 
to  two  hundred  lines.  Whittier  is  suggested  for  this  grade.  If  pos- 
sible, secure  a good  picture  of  the  author  for  the  room. 

3.  Teacher  should  read  some  of  the  best  gems  of  literature  to  the 
class. 

EXPLANATORY. 

1.  Light  books  should  not  be  read  to  the  pupils.  Such  books 
should  be  read  by  the  pupils. 

2.  The  teacher  should  always  select  the  lessons  from  the  reader 

with  reference  to  the  ability  of  the  pupils,  the  purpose  of  the  teacher, 
or  the  character  of  the  literature.  It  is  a mistake  to  try  to  read  good 
selections  which  are  too  heavy. 

3.  It  would  be  well  to  master  a few  good  selections,  giving  the 

pupils  power  to  get  the  thought  and  to  read  the  selection  with  good 

effect.  Time  is  wasted  when  lessons  are  too  long  or  pupils  are  not 

interested. 

4.  To  awaken  an  interest  in  a book,  the  teacher  should  read  ex- 
tracts from  it  and  endeavor  to  impress  upon  the  child  the  sentiments 
portrayed  by  the  author. 

5.  The  teacher  should  be  a good  questioner,  but  should  not  ask 
questions  on  trivial  points.  The  questions  should  develop  the  central 
thought  of  the  selection.  Good  questions  should  be  placed  on  the  board 
to  assist  in  study. 

6.  Each  pupil  should  read  to  the  class  an  entire  selection  thor- 
oughly prepared. 

7.  The  following  outline  for  preparation  of  a lesson  may  be  used: 

a.  Read  the  selection  silently. 

b.  Study  the  pronunciation  and  meaning  of  all  new  words.  This 
should  be  done  by  the  pupil. 

c.  Answer  the  board  thought  questions.  Study  the  central  thought. 

d.  Make  a note  of  pleasing  descriptions,  apt  sayings,  worthy  ac- 
tions, choice  expressions,  etc. 

e.  Study  the  emphasis  and  phrasing. 

f.  Be  able  to  read  distinctly,  accurately,  and  with  pleasing  expres- 
sion, giving  special  attention  to  articulation,  modulation,  breathing, 
facial  expression,  and  management  of  the  lips,  eyes,  and  book. 

8.  Nothing  but  thorough  work  should  be  tolerated.  Easy  narra- 
tives may  be  read  hurriedly,  but  the  average  thoughtful  selection  re- 
quires much  study.  A class  may  often  give  from  two  to  three  weeks 
to  the  study  of  a short  selection. 
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SIXTH  GRADE. 

First  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Read  the  best  selections  from  one  sixth  reader. 

S.  Special  attention  should  be  given  to  description  in  litera- 
ture. Use  the  language  outline  for  the  study  of  description. 

3.  Train  pupils  to  express  their  appreciation,  or  criticism 
of  what  they  read. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Make  a study  of  the  short  poems  of  an  author,  e.  g.,  Tennyson. 
Memorize  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  lines. 

2.  Develop  the  reading  habit  in  pupils.  Pupils  should  keep  a 
written  record  of  all  books  read. 

3.  Pupils  read  from  five  to  ten  supplementary  books. 

4.  Oral  and  written  language  based  on  short  descriptions  from 
literature. 

5.  Train  pupils  to  paraphrase  or  reproduce  a short  narrative  poem. 

Second  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Read  the  best  selections  from  one  sixth  reader. 

Continue  all  the  work  of  the  first  semester. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Read  biography,  geographical  books,  historical  stories,  hygiene, 
citizenship,  and  classics. 

2.  Study  and  memorize  the  short  poems  of  one  author,  e.  g.,  Tenny- 
son. 

3.  Make  a thorough  study  of  synonyms  for  words  in  the  reading. 
Use  the  dictionary. 

EXPLANATORY. 

1.  Some  classes  can  do  little  more  than  read  one  reader  selection 
each  month.  However,  easy  selections  should  alternate  with  difficult 
ones.  The  teacher  should  choose  the  selections  from  the  reader  and 
determine  the  order  of  presentation. 

2.  Unless  the  teacher  knows,  loves,  and  reads  the  best  literature, 
she  cannot  inspire  her  pupils  to  do  so. 

3.  It  is  a fine  art  to  choose  selections  of  suitable  difficulty,  neither 
too  heavy  nor  too  light,  and  to  inspire  the  pupils  to  read  many  books 
and  enjoy  a few  good  selections. 

4.  Teachers  should  know  what  their  pupils  are  reading.  They 
must  strive  to  counteract  the  demoralizing  effects  of  the  trashy  litera- 
ture which  is  flooding  the  country. 
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5.  Have  a few  study  recitations  to  assist  pupils  in  the  preparation 
of  lessons. 

6.  Some  lessons  are  designed  for  oral  expression;  others,  to  develop 
thought;  others,  to  create  a taste  for  the  beautiful  in  nature,  character, 
or  action;  and  yet  others  are  intended  solely  for  information.  But  few 
lessons  should  be  used  solely  for  oral  drill.  The  teacher  must  be  able 
to  judge  a lesson  properly  and  to  use  it  according  to  its  nature.  It 
would  be  very  absurd  to  use  Webster’s  Bunker  Hill  Oration,  Gray’s 
Elegy,  or  Carpenter’s  readers  for  oral  drill.  The  first  of  these  requires 
careful  study;  the  second  is  too  difficult  for  the  lower  grades,  while 
the  third  is  intended  for  information  and  reference.  Narrative  lessons 
which  contain  dialogue  are  best  suited  for  oral  drill;  however,  a pupil 
should  be  able  to  read  with  good  effect  any  selection  studied. 


SEVENTH  GRADE. 

First  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Read  the  best  selections  from  a seventh  reader,  or  one 
of  the  following  classics: 

a.  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  or 
h.  Three  short  selections  from  Hawthorne. 

2.  Continue  the  work  of  the  sixth  grade. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Read  a few  of  the  short  poems  of  one  author,  e.  g.,  Lowell, 
Bryant.  Memorize  one  hundred  lines  of  the  poetry. 

2.  Study  current  events,  read  historical  books  on  the  period  of 
history  being  studied  in  this  grade. 

3.  Make  a study  of  figures  of  speech  found  in  the  reading. 

Second  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Read  a few  of  the  best  selections  from  a seventh  reader, 
or  read  Longfellow’s  Evangeline. 

2.  Continue  the  work  of  the  sixth  grade. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Select  some  of  the  best  short  poems  from  current  literature. 
Note  the  character.  Use  the  poems  of  Edmund  Vance  Cooke,  Paul 
Lawrence  Dunbar,  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox,  etc.,  which  treat  of  topics 
which  interest  pupils.  Every  teacher  should  make  a collection  of  good 
current  poems. 

2.  Pupils  should  read  current  events,  state  history,  geography,  good 
magazine  articles  on  biography,  industries,  or  geography.  Teach  pupils 
to  read  the  newspapers. 
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EXPLANATORY. 

1.  The  teacher  should  follow  the  instructions  given  in  the  sixth 
grade  for  selection  of  lessons. 

2.  In  the  study  of  a classic,  do  not  give  so  much  reference  work 
that  pupils  are  needlessly  retarded  and  interest  is  destroyed.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  introduce  study  foreign  to  the  play,  or  to  assign  unnecessary 
grammar  or  geography  work.  Pupils  should  study  the  classic. 

3.  “When,”  “Where”  and  “Who”  questions  should  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum;  use  questions  which  deal  with  the  character  of  persons,  rea- 
sons for  actions,  explanation  of  enjoyable  expressions,  thoughts,  and 
descriptions,  and  discovery  of  the  central  thought.  Remember  that 
while  oral  reading,  synonym  study,  pronunciation,  points  of  grammati- 
cal structure,  and  dictionary  work  are  essentials  in  reading  work,  they 
are  not  the  chief  ends.  The  teacher  must  of  necessity  secure  these,  but 
the  reading  work  is  a failure  unless  pupils  are  led  to  appreciate  good 
literature. 


EIGHTH  GRADE. 


First  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Read  a few  selections  from  an  eighth  reader,  or  read  one 
of  the  following  classics  : 

a.  Lady  of  the  Lake,  or 

h.  Four  of  the  following  selections  from  Irving’s 
Sketch  Book: 

1,  Rip  Van  Winkle. 

Westminster  Abbey. 

3.  Christmas  Day  and  Eve. 

Jf..  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow. 

5.  Stratford-on-Avon. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Make  a special  study  of  current  events: 

a.  From  daily  papers. 

b.  A study  of  cartoons. 

c.  From  current  magazines. 

d.  Study  local,  county,  state,  national  and  foreign  events  of  interest. 

e.  Do  not  select  too  many  events,  nor  too  many  lines  of  work. 

f.  It  is  suggested  that  the  members  of  the  class  be  divided  into 
research  committees  which  shall  read  and  report  on  a special  topic 
tnroughout  the  year. 
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Second  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Read  a few  of  the  best  selections  from  an  eighth  reader, 
or  read  one  of  the  following  classics : 

a.  Merchant  of  Venice. 
h.  Julius  CjEsar. 
c.  As  You  Like  It. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Keep  a magazine  table,  and  encourage  pupils  to  donate  their 
own  magazines  each  month.  Each  pupil  should  subscribe  for  a good 
current  magazine. 

2.  Study  current  events  through  committees  which  shall  make 
interesting  reports  on  a few  important  events. 

3.  In  rural  districts,  pupils  should  make  a collection  of  pamphlets 
published  by  the  State  College,  and  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the 
government,  which  treat  of  fruit  growing,  poultry,  live  stock,  wheat, 
etc.  Thus  will  the  school  assist  the  home,  and  arouse  interest  in  rural 
life. 

4.  Make  a special  study,  by  the  aid  of  pamphlets,  and  the  assist- 
ance of  the  best  farmers  and  fruit  growers  in  the  community,  of 
scientific  methods  of  agriculture  or  stock-raising. 

EXPLANATORY. 

1.  The  objects  of  the  reading  in  the  higher  grades  are: 

a.  To  use  good  oral  expression. 

b.  To  be  able  to  get  the  thought,  feeling,  or  meaning  of  the  author. 

c.  To  become  familiar  with  a few  of  the  best  authors  and  their 
writings. 

d.  To  become  interested  in  current  reading  and  events. 

e.  To  do  much  reading  for  information. 

f.  To  counteract  the  effects  of  trashy  reading,  and  to  create  a taste 
for  good  literature. 

2.  The  teacher  should  read  to  the  pupils,  but  such  reading  should 
be  of  choice  selections  which  pupils  would  probably  not  read.  No 
teacher  will  waste  time  in  reading  a story  book.  Pupils  should  read 
story  books  for  themselves. 

3.  Each  school  room  should  be  provided  with  a library  of  good 
books  for  all  purposes;  should  maintain  a good  magazine  table,  and  the 
teacher  should  encourage  and  secure  much  home  reading. 

BOOKS  FOR  TEACHER. 


1.  Essentials  of  Teaching  Reading Sherman  & Reed 

2.  Method  of  Teaching  Reading Row,  Peterson  & Co. 

3.  Special  Method  in  Classics Chas.  McMurry 

4.  Outlines  for  Classics The  Palmer  Co. 
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STUDY  OF  A CLASSIC. 

The  principal  difficulty  in  teaching  the  classics  is  to  plan  the  work 
so  that  pupils  may  pursue  the  study  with  interest  and  profit  during 
the  full  time  required  for  its  mastery.  Such  a classic  as  Evangeline, 
Miles  Standish,  or  The  Merchant  of  Venice  may  require  three  months 
for  its  mastery.  Rather  than  to  have  the  class  spend  but  two  or  three 
weeks  in  skimming  the  classic,  reading  words,  and  gaining  no  benefit, 
it  would  be  better  not  to  study  the  classic  at  all. 

The  following  brief  outline  may  assist  the  teacher  in  using  the  time 
to  the  best  advantage: 

Plan  for  the  Study  of  Miles  Standish — 

1.  The  teacher  must  know  the  classic;  its  setting,  its  beauties  of 
expression,  its  geography,  and  its  history. 

2.  Some  teachers  prefer  to  make  three  readings  of  a classic,  while 
others  would  make  but  two.  The  first  reading  may  occupy  a week  or 
ten  days,  during  which  time  the  teacher  would  read  the  classic  with 
the  class,  making  running  comments  with  the  main  object  of  arousing 
interest,  and  fixing  the  incidents  of  the  story  in  mind. 

3.  During  the  second  reading,  the  pupils  must  do  much  studying 
to  aid  them  to  secure  the  fullest  appreciation  of  the  language.  It  must 
always  be  remembered  that  the  harder  the  pupils  work,  the  greater 
will  be  their  reward  in  interest,  and  enjoyment  of  this  masterpiece. 

4.  The  literature  of  the  classic  may  be  separated  into  several 

distinct  classes:  Narrative,  description,  exposition,  dialogue,  history, 

epigram,  etc.  At  the  outset,  pupils  must  become  somewhat  familiar 
with  these  mechanical  distinctions.  A pupil  must  always  know  whether 
he  is  reading  a bit  of  narrative,  a beautiful  description,  or  a conversa- 
tion. Each  of  these  varieties  of  composition  must  be  treated  somewhat 
differently.  The  narrative  is  merely  interesting;  the  description  is  a 
vivid  word-picture,  and  the  conversations  are  centered  around  incidents 
of  great  dramatic  interest. 

5.  Next  to  getting  the  thought,  the  phase  which  appeals  strongly 
to  the  pupils  is  the  dramatic  element  and  oral  expression,  hence  much 
time  may  be  profitably  employed  in  securing  the  best  oral  expression 
of  interesting  portions  of  the  classic.  The  seventh  grade  will  be  able 
to  do  some  splendid  work  in  dramatizing  a number  of  the  scenes.  The 
pupils  may  write  the  speeches  for  each  character,  arrange  the  setting, 
and  plan  the  business  for  the  scene.  Much  attention  must  necessarily 
be  given  to  articulation,  pronunciation,  managing  the  voice,  and  other 
features  of  oral  expression. 

6.  Perhaps  the  best  means  of  incorporating  the  new  words  of  the 
classic  into  the  pupil’s  own  language,  is  to  require  him  to  use  a dic- 
tionary constantly,  and  to  have  much  practice  in  paraphrasing  the  lines 
of  the  classic. 

7.  Special  study  should  be  made  of  the  bits  of  description  in  the 
classic.  These  are  usually  pictures  of  what  is  seen,  hence  the  pupils 
must  study  the  lines  in  such  a way  that  they  will  secure  a mental 
picture  of  the  description  given. 

8.  Good  questions  which  develop  the  central  thought  of  each  por- 
tion of  the  classic  are  always  in  order,  and  are  very  helpful.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  finish  the  work  by  some  public  or  semi-public  presenta- 
tion of  the  story  of  Miles  Standish.  The  pupils  may  prepare  an  abridg- 
ment for  dramatization.  The  presentation  would  require  from  thirty 
to  sixty  minutes,  and  provides  a very  pleasant  occasion  for  the  close 
of  a year’s  work. 
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Suggestions  for  the  Study  of  Shakespeare’s  Julius  Caesar — 

Before  beginning  the  reading  of  the  play,  the  teacher  and  pupils 
should  come  into  close  sympathy  with  the  Roman  life  at  the  time  of 
Julius  Caesar,  by  studying  the  manner  of  living,  the  homes,  social  life, 
dress,  customs,  and  especially  the  government  of  the  Roman  people  of 
Caesar’s  time.  The  physical  locations  must  be  well  understood — draw- 
ings may  be  made  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  of  the  city  of  Rome. 

The  teacher  should  tell  the  class  the  story  of  the  conditions  in 
Rome  during  the  life  of  Caesar,  and  also  through  the  reign  of  Augustus. 
Much  interest  should  be  aroused  before  the  pupils  are  given  the  play 
to  study. 

When  reading  the  play,  try  to  develop  insight  into  the  first  essentials 
of  dramatic  writings;  that  is,  that  they  deal  with  what  men  do  under 
the  stress  of  temptation,  struggle,  or  opportunity.  And  so  you  can  bring 
out  the  difference  of  the  drama  as  compared  with  the  epic  poem,  or 
novel,  or  short  story.  After  the  reading  of  the  play  is  commenced,  do 
not  give  the  pupils  so  much  reference  work  to  do  as  to  retard  need- 
lessly and  lead  to  vexatious  interruptions.  Rather,  if  necessary,  let 
the  teacher  give  the  information  necessary  to  enable  the  child  to  grasp 
the  significance  of  unknown  allusions. 

After  the  play  has  been  read  and  studied,  appoint  leaders  from  the 
class  to  prepare  some  scene  or  act  from  the  play,  to  be  dramatized  on 
Friday  afternoon.  These  leaders  are  to  choose  the  pupils  from  the 
class  to  take  the  parts  of  the  different  characters,  to  arrange  the  drills 
and  practice,  and  to  become  responsible  for  the  careful  learning  of  the 
different  parts. 

If  the  class  is  large  enough,  three  or  four  leaders  may  be  appointed, 
each  being  responsible  for  a scene. 

In  the  hands  of  a skillful  teacher,  this  creates  great  enthusiasm  and 
interest.  Each  leader  will  take  pride  in  making  the  acting  and  drama- 
tizing of  his  scene  the  best. 

Do  not  leave  the  play  without  having  the  entire  class  commit  to 
memory  the  most  frequently  used  quotations,  and  two  or  three  of  the 
orations,  of  which  Mark  Anthony’s  should  be  one. 
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WRITING. 

General  Suggestions — 

1.  Position; 

a.  Pupils  should  be  trained  to  sit  erect,  with  feet  solidly  on  the 
floor,  and  the  elbow  in  position  near  the  body.  The  forearm  should 
rest  upon  the  muscular  part  in  such  a position  that  the  wrist  is  kept 
flat. 

b.  The  pen  should  be  held  lightly,  the  forefinger  and  thumb  free, 
and  with  the  end  of  the  thumb  opposite  the  first  joint  of  the  forefinger. 
The  penholder  should  not  drop  below  the  knuckle,  and  should  point 
toward  the  right  shoulder. 

c.  The  paper  should  be  placed  toward  the  left  of  the  desk,  and 
should  be  placed  in  an  oblique  position  on  the  desk.  The  slant  of  the 
writing  is  governed  by  the  obliquity  of  the  edge  of  the  paper  in  rela- 
tion to  the  edge  of  the  desk. 

2.  Materials  for  primary  grades: 

a.  First  grade  pupils  should  be  provided  with  a lead  pencil  con- 
taining a soft  lead,  and  the  pencil  kept  very  sharp.  The  paper  should 
be  wide  ruled  or  unruled  at  first. 

b.  The  use  of  pen  and  ink  should  be  begun  in  the  second  grade, 
and  in  subsequent  grades  ink  work  should  predominate. 

3.  Movement: 

a.  Movement  may  begin  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  grade,  while  the 
principal  object  in  the  lower  grades  is  to  secure  correct  form.  Excel- 
lent results  might  be  obtained  through  the  introduction  of  movement 
in  the  second  grade. 


FIRST  GRADE. 

First  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Begin  early  in  the  term  with  a single  letter  form,  e.  g., 

a.  Teacher  presents  the  form  on  the  board. 
h.  Pupils  trace  the  board  form  with  crayon  or  finger,  until 
memorized. 

c.  Pupils  write  the  form  with  crayon. 

d.  Trace  the  form  in  the  air;  on  the  desk  with  finger. 

e.  Write  on  paper  with  pencil.  If  narrow  ruled  paper  is 
used,  do  not  try  to  get  small  writing  at  first. 

f.  If  the  teacher  wishes  to  secure  movement,  work  with  arm 
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on  desk  until  the  form  can  be  made  with  freedom.  Eight  to 
ten  days  may  be  given  to  the  mastery  of  this  letter. 

g.  Teach  the  following:  h,  k,  n,  m,  a,  d,  p,  s,  t,  i. 

h.  Begin  to  write  words  of  two  letters  and  three  letters. 

i.  Write  the  figures. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Pupils  may  write  their  names. 

2.  Associate  the  print  with  script. 

3.  In  phonic  classes,  letters  should  be  designated  by  sounds,  until 
the  names  are  learned. 

Second  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Continue  to  master  the  forms  of  all  the  small  letters,  by 
groups,  e.  g.y  i,  u,  w,  etc. 

2.  Teach  all  the  capitals  by  groups,  e.  g.,  O,  A,  C,  E ; P,  B, 
R ; T,  F,  etc. 

3.  Write  easy  words. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Write  a few  easy  sentences. 

2.  Copy  script  sentences  from  the  board. 

3.  Write  the  figures  neatly. 

EXPLANATORY. 

1.  The  writing  should  be  very  light;  pencils  must  be  sharp. 

2.  During  the  second  or  third  month,  the  size  of  letters  may  be 
reduced  to  one-half  inch,  or  a little  less  for  the  short  letters. 

3.  Habits  of  position  are  very  important  in  the  first  grade. 

4.  Do  not  permit  pupils  to  write  carelessly  for  busy  work,  or  to 
copy  reading  matter  for  busy  work.  In  rural  schools,  the  older  pupils 
may  assist  in  supervising  primary  writing. 

4.  The  copy  book  is  not  to  be  used  during  the  first  year. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

First  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Use  the  copy  book  as  a guide  to  the  correct  form.  Pupils 
should  memorize  the  correct  forms  of  the  letters  on  practice 
paper,  then  record  the  results  in  the  copy  book  to  show  the 
progress. 

2.  Work  with  single  letter  forms  until  mastered;  then  with 
a word  containing  the  letters  taught. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Secure  neat  form,  light  strokes,  good  position,  and  good  writing 
in  all  written  work  of  the  day. 

Second  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Master  the  letters  in  each  copy,  then  the  words,  finally 
the  copy. 

2.  Review  the  letters  which  are  most  difficult. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 


1.  Introduce  the  use  of  pen  and  ink. 

2.  Secure  neat  writing  and  correct  position  in  the  daily  written 
work. 


EXPLANATORY. 


1.  Pupils  must  not  do  any  writing  for  busy  work  or  writing  which 
tends  to  establish  careless  habits. 

2.  A second-grade  may  work  with  a third  or  fourth  in  the  same 
room.  In  rural  schools,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  a different  copy- 
book in  each  class.  All  classes  may  work  on  the  form  for  the  same 
letter. 

3.  Scratch  pencil  paper  should  not  be  used  for  pen  work  in  any 
grade,  if  the  best  results  are  desired. 

4.  Soft  lead  pencils  should  be  used  in  the  primary  grades,  to  pre- 
vent gripping  the  pencil. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

First  Semester — ■ 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

' 1.  Review  all  the  capitals  and  small  letters  during  the  first 
two  months. 

2.  Write  several  copies  correctly. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Movement  work  may  be  commenced  with  the  hand  and  forearm 
in  position.  Without  the  pen,  trace  the  forms  of  exercises  and  capitals. 

2.  Secure  neat  written  work  in  all  exercises. 

3.  Use  pen  and  ink  in  much  of  the  work  of  the  day. 

Second  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Continue  the  plan  of  the  first  semester. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

Continue  the  plan  of  the  first  semester. 
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EXPLANATORY. 

1.  Secure  correct  forms,  light  legible  strokes,  correct  height,  uni- 
form slant,  correct  spacing,  and  relative  height  of  small  letters  and 
capitals. 

2.  Do  not  give  too  much  written  work,  but  require  a good  quality. 

3.  Train  the  pupils  to  criticise  their  own  work. 


FOURTH  GRADE. 

First  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Review  the  forms  for  capitals  and  small  letters. 

2.  Memorize  several  copies  from  the  copy  book. 

3.  Require  neat  written  work. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Begin  systematic  drills  in  muscular  movement: 

a.  Large  direct  oval. 

b.  Large  running  oval. 

c.  Large  inverted  oval. 

d.  Capital  O and  A practice. 

2.  Use  pen  and  ink  in  daily  work. 

Second  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Continue  the  memorizing  of  the  copies,  and  practice  of 
difficult  forms. 

2.  Require  neat  writing  in  all  written  exercises. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Movement  practice: 

a.  Capitals,  C,  E,  P,  R,  B,  N,  Y,  V,  W,  M,  N,  etc.,  by  groups. 

b.  Join  three  or  four  small  letters,  as  111,  eee,  until  the  small  letters 
are  completed. 

c.  Practice  movement  figures. 

EXPLANATORY. 

1.  The  teacher  is  expected  to  become  familiar  with  a good  method 
for  teaching  writing. 

2.  It  is  planned  to  teach  all  the  forms  for  the  capitals  and  small 
letters  in  the  fourth  grade  by  the  muscular  movement,  to  review  these 
in  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh,  and  in  the  eighth  grade,  if  necessary. 

3.  Do  not  give  word  practice  by  movement  in  the  fourth  grade. 

4.  Pupils  should  work  by  count,  and  be  taught  to  count  for  them- 
selves. 

5.  It  is  believed  that  the  use  of  ink  in  all  daily  work  will  secure 
better  results  in  writing. 
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6.  The  teacher  should  use  the  board  in  teaching  writing.  Classes 
should  be  combined  for  much  of  the  drill  work. 

7.  Movement,  and  correct  habits  of  position  are  the  foundation  for 
good  writing.  Mere  form  work  will  never  make  good  writers. 

8.  In  movement  work,  do  not  permit  pupils  to  write  too  rapidly, 
until  the  form  has  been  mastered. 

9.  Continue  the  practice  of  exercises  intended  to  develop  movement, 
but  writing  must  not  stop  with  the  mere  practice  of  exercises;  the 
forms  of  the  letters  must  be  written  with  the  movement. 


FIFTH  GRADE. 

First  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Write  all  the  letters  with  the  muscular  movement,  using 
the  dry  pen,  single  letter  practice,  and  joining  each  letter  into 
groups  of  two  to  four  letters. 

2.  Use  good  exercises  to  develop  movement.  Use  any  good 
writing  method.  . 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  When  classes  have  not  taken  the  fourth  grade  movement  work, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  give  much  time  to  the  introduction  of  movement 
and  its  application  to  letters,  and  good  exercises. 

2.  Supervise  all  the  written  work  of  the  day. 

3.  All  daily  work  may  be  written  in  ink. 

Second  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Review  the  work  of  the  first  semester. 

2.  Apply  the  movement  to  the  letters  in  the  copy  book. 

3.  Practice  neat  figures  and  arithmetical  signs. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Apply  the  movement  to  all  daily  writing,  in  strong  classes;  in 
weak  classes  develop  the  application  of  movement  to  writing. 

EXPLANATORY. 

1.  The  pupils  should  be  provided  with  practice  paper,  using  the 
copy-book  to  record  results. 

2.  Train  pupils  to  work  out  each  letter  faithfully  until  it  can  be 
written  with  good  movement,  and  with  a fair  rate  of  speed. 

3.  The  work  of  the  fifth  grade  should  show  greater  legibility,  free- 
dom, and  speed  in  forming  the  letters. 

4.  Do  not  hasten  to  begin  word  practice;  it  is  better  to  master  the 
individual  letters  first. 
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SIXTH  GRADE. 

First  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Continue  the  letter  practice  and  the  practice  of  exercises. 

2.  Strong  classes  should  begin  to  write  short  words,  as  man, 
moon,  nine,  non,  etc. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Secure  good  written  work. 

2.  All  written  work  may  be  done  with  pen  and  ink. 

Second  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Write  short  words  with  movement,  to  include  all  the 
small  letters  and  capitals. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Apply  movement  to  all  daily  written  work. 

2.  The  use  of  pen  and  ink  is  recommended  for  all  work. 

3.  Practice  movement  exercises. 

EXPLANATORY. 

1.  The  new  point  in  the  sixth  grade  is  the  combination  of  letters 
into  short  words,  using  movement. 

2.  When  movement  has  not  been  introduced  in  the  lower  grades, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  proceed  slowly  in  its  introduction.  Begin  with 
the  fourth  grade  work. 


SEVENTH  GRADE. 

First  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Application  of  the  movement  work  to  words  and  sen- 
tences. 

2.  Review  all  difficult  letters. 

3.  Study  correct  spacing. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 


1.  Apply  movement  work  to  all  written  work  and  use  ink  in  the 
daily  writing. 
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Second  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Application  of  movement  to  sentences. 

2.  Review  letter  and  word  practice. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Continue  the  work  of  the  first  senaester. 

EXPLANATORY. 

1.  Any  teacher  may  secure  good  results  if  the  principles  of  teach- 
ing correct  writing  are  mastered.  Much  benefit  will  be  derived  from 
a study  of  the  Palmer  method,  the  Whitehouse  method,  or  Clark’s 
Penmanship  in  Public  Schools,  etc. 

2.  Exercise  practice  is  not  sufficient  to  produce  good  writers.  Pupils 
must  master  the  formation  of  letters  and  words. 

3.  Secure  light  strokes,  and  prohibit  shading  and  flourishes. 


EIGHTH  GRADE. 

First  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Continue  the  practice  of  the  seventh  grade. 

2.  Review  all  difficulties. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Apply  the  movement  to  all  written  work. 

2.  Secure  rapid,  uniform,  legible  writing. 

Second  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Continue  the  work  of  the  first  semester.  * 

EXPLANATORY. 

1.  Require  neat  writing. 

2.  The  true,  test  of  writing  is  not  the  copy-book  exercises,  but  It 
is  what  the  pupil  is  doing  in  daily  writing. 

3.  Movement  should  be  applied  to  all  written  work. 
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SPELLING. 


General  Suggestions — 

1.  The  teaching  of  spelling  has  the  following  objects: 

a.  To  train  the  pupil  to  spell  accurately  the  words  of  his  own 
writing  vocabulary. 

5.  To  train  the  pupil  to  use  the  words  of  his  vocabulary  correctly; 
however,  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  is  an  essential  element  in 
language  study,  and  an  important  incidental  purpose  in  all  the  other 
school  subjects. 

c.  To  train  the  pupil,  when  in  doubt,  to  use  the  dictionary  for 
spelling. 

d.  To  apply  what  is  done  in  phonics  to  the  subject  of  spelling. 

2.  Amount  of  work;  the  causes  of  much  poor  work  in  spelling  are: 
(a)  Pupils  are  required  to  spell  too  many  words  in  each  grade;  (b) 
very  little  attention  is  given  to  pronunciation,  meaning,  use,  synonyms, 
and  methods  of  study;  (c)  the  pupil  is  required  to  study  the  spelling 
of  hundreds  of  words  he  will  never  use. 

3.  What  should  be  done: 

a.  The  spelling  must  be  confined  principally  to  the  pupil’s  vocabu- 
lary, which  in  the  eighth  grade  will  not  exceed  3,000  or  4,000  words. 

b.  Teach  250  words  in  the  first  grade,  and  from  300  to  400  words 
each  subsequent  year. 

c.  New  words  should  be  taught  at  the  rate  of  two  each  day,  with 
reviews  of  the  difiBcult  words  at  the  end  of  each  bi-weekly  period,  and 
at  the  end  of  each  year. 

d.  The  two  new  words  must  be  mastered  through  the  following 
study : 

1.  Pronounce  th|  word  correctly. 

2.  Separate  the  word  into  its  elementary  sounds. 

3.  Use  the  word  intelligently  in  a sentence. 

Jf.  Memorize  the  non-phonetic  element  in  the  word,  bringing  to  the 
task  the  aid  of  the  eye,  ear,  and  hand. 

5.  Present  the  word  in  three  or  four  subsequent  reviews. 

6.  Study  those  .words  the  pupil  will  probably  require  in  his  written 
work. 


4.  Method: 

a.  Do  not  spell  all  the  words  of  the  reader,  or  other  texts;  in  fact, 
it  would  be  best  to  use  a good  spelling  text,  or  selected  list  of  words. 

b.  Teach  two  new  words  intensively,  each  day. 

c.  Train  pupils  to  select  the  difficult  letters  in  the  new  words,  and 
focalize  the  attention  upon  difficulties  until  memorized. 

d.  Train  the  pupils  how  to  study  a spelling  lesson. 
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FIRST  GRADE. 

I 

First  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  When  the  phonic  method  is  used,  the  names  of  the  letters 
are  not  taught  until  the  third  or  fourth  month,  hence,  spelling 
by  letter  will  not  be  undertaken  in  the  first  semester. 

2.  When  the  sentence  method  is  used  in  reading,  pupils  will 
not  have  the  power  or  the  need  to  spell  before  the  fourth  month. 

3.  When  the  phonic  method  is  used,  pupils  may  begin  dur- 
ing the  third  month  to  spell  lists  of  easy  phonetic  words  by 
sound  and  by  letter,  e.  g.,  man,  fan,  can,  ran,  pan,  top,  hop, 
lip,  slip,  etc.  The  teacher  may  pronounce  the  word  and  a pupil 
spell  orally  by  sound  and  by  letter : ‘‘man,”  m-a-n,  m,  a,  n. 
During  the  fourth  or  fifth  month,  the  pupils  may  write  a few 
phonetic  words  from  dictation.  No  attention  should  be  given 
to  non-phonetic  words,  e.  g.,  field,  said,  etc.  Do  not  teach  dia- 
critical markings  in  this  semester. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Teach  the  names  of  the  letters,  the  values  of  the  phonograms 
in  the  sound  chart,  and  associate  the  sound  of  a phonogram  with  the 
names  and  forms  of  the  letters  which  constitute  the  phonogram. 

Second  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Select  a list  of  120  to  150  words,  each  containing  a non- 
phonetic  difficulty,  and  teach  two  of  these  words  daily.  Ex- 
amples : any,  each,  they,  what,  etc. 

2.  Continue  drills  with  families  of  phonetic  words,  e.  g., 
sing,  ring,  wing,  thing,  etc.,  and  with  other  families. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Oral  and  written  reviews  of  the  words  studied. 

2.  Oral  sentence  building  by  pupils  to  furnish  drill  in  the  use  of 
new  words. 

EXPLANATORY. 

1.  The  following  spelling  books  will  furnish  a well  selected  list  of 


words  for  the  first  grade: 

1.  Champion  Spelling  Book. Hicks 

2.  Rice  Speller,  Part  I Rice 

3.  Doub  Speller,  Part  I Doub 

4.  Chancellor  Spelling  Book,  Part  I Chancellor 

5.  Graded  Spelling  Book,  Part  I Spaulding  & Miller 
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2.  The  following  plan  is  suggestive  and  will  secure  excellent  re- 
sults: 

a.  Place  the  two  new  words  on  the  board  in  sentences;  the  sen- 
tences may  be  copied  from  a good  spelling  book  or  obtained  from  the 
pupils. 

T).  Have  a pupil  read  the  sentences. 

c.  Pupils  copy  sentences  on  paper  or  slate,  and  underscore  the  diffi- 
cult letters. 

d.  Pupils  study  the  difficult  parts  of  the  new  words,  giving  atten- 
tion to  punctuation  and  capitals. 

e.  Erase  or  cover  the  board  sentences,  and  the  teacher  dictate  the 
sentences,  while  pupils  write  at  the  desks. 

f.  Pupils  correct  their  own  papers  from  the  board  copy. 

3.  The  above  method  should  be  supplemented  by  drills  to  train 
pupils  to  select  the  difficult  phonograms,  and  by  frequent  oral  reviews 
in  spelling. 

4.  The  advantages  of  the  above  method  are: 

a.  Written  spelling. 

b.  Focalizing  the  attention  upon  the  difficult  part  of  the  word. 

c.  Use  of  the  word  in  a sentence  to  teach  the  meaning. 

d.  A review  of  the  easy  words,  uses  of  capitals,  and  punctuation. 

e.  Association  of  the  sound  of  a letter  with  its  name. 

f.  Preparation  of  the  pupils  for  written  language  in  subsequent 
grades. 

5.  If  any  spelling  book  is  used  as  a guide,  the  teacher  need  not 
attempt  to  do  all  the  work  specified  by  the  text,  for  the  first  grade. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

First  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Select  a list  of  words  to  be  used  for  spelling.  Teach  two 
new  words  each  day. 

2.  Use  the  new  words  in  sentences,  study  the  different  ele- 
ments, pronunciation,  syllables,  and  correct  accent. 

3.  Review  all  words  three  or  four  times  each  year. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Give  phonic  drills  to  teach  the  value  of  each  phonogram  in  the 
sound  chart. 

2.  Teach  the  pupils  how  to  study. 

3.  Teach  the  spelling  of  words  required  in  the  pupils’  written  work. 

4.  Teach  the  following  simple  rules: 

a.  Words  like  write,  writing. 

6.  Words  like  hop,  hopping. 

c.  Words  like  fly,  flies,  try,  tried. 

Second  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Teach  intensively  tw^o  new  words  each  day  from  a list 
of  words  selected  with  reference  to  the  pupils’  w ritten  work. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Continue  the  work  of  the  first  semester, 

EXPLANATORY. 

1.  A good  spelling  book  will  save  the  teacher’s  time  in  selecting 
suitable  words  for  the  second  grade. 

2.  The  following  spelling  books  may  be  used  for  reference; 


a.  Doub’s  Spelling  Book Doub 

b.  Champion  Spelling  Book Hicks 

c.  Graded  Lessons  in  Spelling,  Parts  I and  II Spaulding  & Miller 


3.  The  method  suggested  for  first  grade  is  recommended  for  this 
grade. 

4.  By  the  end  of  the  second  year,  pupils  should  know  how  to 
attack  the  study  of  a spelling  lesson  without  requiring  much  aid;  how- 
ever, the  teacher  should  call  attention  to  new  phonic  difficulties,  devices 
for  the  study  of  a new  word,  etc. 

3.  Pupils  should  frequently  spell  orally. 

4.  Diacritical  markings  need  not  be  taught  in  this  grade,  unless 
the  course  requires  it  to  be  done. 


THIRD  GRADE. 

First  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Select  from  80  to  100  difficult  words  for  the  work  of  this 
semester.  These  words  may  be  selected  from  all  sources,  with 
entire  reference  to  the  pupil’s  needs  for  written  language,  or 
the  words  may  be  taken  from  the  first,  second,  and  third  year 
of  a spelling  book. 

Teach  intensively  two  new  difficult  words  each  day. 

3.  No  attention  need  be  given  to  the  spelling  of  phonetic 
words,  or  to  the  phonetic  parts  of  words. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Supplement  by  teaching  the  spelling  of  words  needed  for  written 
language. 

2.  Review  lists  of  words  which  the  pupils  have  misspelled  while 
writing. 

Second  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Continue  the  plan  for  the  first  semester. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

Continue  the  plan  for  the  first  semester. 


1. 
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EXPLANATORY. 

1.  Pupils  should  be  taught  to  syllabicate  words,  and  to  accent 
properly. 

2.  Diacritical  markings  are  not  needed,  since  the  spelling  is  con- 
fined to  the  words  of  the  pupils’  vocabulary. 

3.  Train  the  pupils  to  be  sure  of  the  correct  spelling  of  the  words 
used  in  all  their  written  work. 

4.  Perhaps  the  written  work  of  the  day  is  more  important  than 
the  daily  spelling  lesson. 

5.  Do  not  teach  the  spelling  of  all  the  words  in  the  reader  and 
other  texts.  It  will  be  found  that  an  ordinary  third  reader  contains  a 
vocabulary  of  2,000  words — the  requirement  of  an  average  eighth  grade 
pupil;  in  fact  few  eighth  grade  pupils  can  spell  all  the  words  of  the 
first,  second,  and  third  readers. 

FOURTH  GRADE. 

First  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Teach  two  words  intensively  each  day. 

2.  Select  the  semester’s  spelling  work  from  the  adopted 
text,  with  particular  reference  to  the  pupil’s  requirement  for 
written  language. 

3.  Train  pupils  to  select  the  difficult  portions  of  the  new 
words  for  study. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Teach  the  pupils  to  use  the  dictionary  for  spelling  and  meanings. 

2.  Give  frequent  reviews  of  all  words  misspelled. 

3.  Each  pupil  may  keep  a list  of  all  words  misspelled. 

4.  Study  correct  pronunciation,  syllabication,  and  accent. 

5.  Use  all  new  words  in  sentences. 

6.  Teach  diacritical  markings  in  connection  with  the  use  of  the 
dictionary,  reader,  and  geography. 

Second  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Continue  the  work  of  the  first  semester. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Continue  the  work  of  the  first  semester. 

EXPLANATORY. 

1.  The  main  purpose  of  the  fourth  grade  study  is  to  teach  the 
spelling  and  use  of  words  to  be  used  in  the  pupil’s  written  language. 
Sometimes  the  words  needed  by  the  pupils  of  this  grade  are  found  in 
the  work  specified  by  the  text  for  the  first,  second,  and  third  grades; 
in  which  case  it  is  necessary  to  select  the  words  for  study  very  care- 
fully. 
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2.  This  course  does  not  provide  for  the  spelling  of  all  words  in 
the  readers  and  school  texts,  because  the  work  would  be  vastly  beyond 
the  requirements  of  even  high  school  pupils.  An  average  primer,  first 
reader,  second  reader,  third  reader,  and  fourth  reader,  contain  at  least 
4,000  different  words,  and  which  added  to  the  list  from  the  geography, 
language  book,  and  other  school  texts,  increases  the  entire  list  to  6,000 
words.  It  is  often  the  case  that  pupils  are  required  to  study  an  enor- 
mous list  of  words  which  will  probably  never  be  needed,  although  un- 
able to  spell  many  easy  words  required  for  written  language. 

The  full  significance  of  this  error  in  teaching  will  be  vivified  by 
any  teacher  who  will  make  a list  of  the  words  misspelled  in  a set  of 
language  papers  written  by  any  fourth  grade  class. 

3.  Pupils  may  be  required  to  keep  an  individual  written  list  of  the 
correct  forms  of  all  misspelled  words.  At  the  end  of  the  month,  the 
pupil  should  study  the  list  and  spell  it  correctly.  In  this  study,  a slow 
pupil  may  be  assisted  by  a pupil  whose  spelling  is  correct. 

4.  Teach  a few  rules: 

a.  Words  like  city,  cities. 

b.  Words  like  knife,  knives. 

c.  Words  like  church,  churches. 

FIFTH  GRADE. 

First  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Make  an  intensive  study  of  two  new  words  each  day. 

2.  Supervise  the  spelling  in  all  written  work. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Study  synonyms,  use,  accent,  syllabication,  and  pronunciation. 

2.  Have  each  pupil  keep  a personal  list  of  all  words  misspelled  in 
written  work.  Use  the  words  for  study. 

3.  The  pupil  should  spell  words  from  other  texts,  if  required  for 
written  work. 

Second  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Continue  the  work  of  the  first  semester. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Continue  the  work  of  the  first  semester. 

EXPLANATORY. 

1.  An  intensive  study  of  a word  includes  the  following  steps: 

a.  Determine  its  pronunciation. 

b.  Use  the  word  correctly  and  intelligibly. 

c.  Memorize  the  spelling  of  the  difficult  portions,  e.  g.,  grammar, 
or,  descend,  sc,  seize,  ei,  sieve,  ie. 

d.  See  that  the  word  is  given  in  review  at  least  three  times  during 
the  year. 

e.  Make  the  word  a part  of  the  pupil’s  vocabulary. 

2.  The  spelling  work  is  a total  or  partial  failure  unless  the  pupils 
can  be  taught  to  spell  the  words  used  in  written  work. 
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SIXTH  GRADE. 

First  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Teach  at  least  two  new  words  daily. 

2.  In  addition  to  what  has  been  done  previously,  teach 
simple  word  analysis. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Confine  this  course  to  lists  of  words  which  can  be  pronounced, 

and  used.  / 

2.  Give  spelling  matches,  contests,  etc. 

3.  Each  pupil  should  keep  a list  of  misspelled  words. 

Second  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Continue  the  work  of  the  first  semester. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Continue  the  work  of  the  first  semester. 

EXPLANATORY. 

1.  One  way  to  secure  good  spelling  is  to  do  everything  possible  to 
prevent  incorrect  spelling  from  becoming  habitual. 

2.  Discourage  all  guessing  at  the  spelling  of  a word.  Use  the 
dictionary  constantly. 

3.  By  the  end  of  the  sixth  grade,  correct  spelling  should  become 
habitual. 


SEVENTH  GRADE. 

First  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Intensive  study  of  at  least  two  new  words  each  day. 

2.  Review  all  words  misspelled. 

3.  Simple  word  analysis.  Study  of  ten  Latin  or  Greek  roots. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Use  the  dictionary  constantly. 

2.  Pay  special  attention  to  the  use,  analysis,  and  pronunciation  of 
new  words. 

3.  Teach  the  spelling  of  a small  list  of  words  from  other  subjects. 

Second  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Continue  work  of  first  semester. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Continue  work  of  first  semester. 

EXPLANATORY. 

1.  The  use  of  the  text  should  depend  largely  upon  the  power  of  the 
class.  If  it  is  found  that  pupils  habitually  misspell  the  words  be- 
longing to  the  lower  grade  spelling,  then  the  spelling  must  be  selected 
from  the  work  specified  for  the  lower  grades.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  class  is  strong,  a richer  course  may  be  given,  including  word 
analysis,  synonyms,  use  of  words.  The  first  problem  in  every  class 
is  to  secure  accuracy  in  all  written  work.  Great  loss  of  time  results 
from  incorrect  spelling. 


EIGHTH  GRADE. 

First  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Intensive  study  of  at  least  two  new  words  each  day. 

2.  Review  all  words  misspelled. 

3.  Simple  word  analysis. 

4.  Study  of  ten  root  words. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Use  of  dictionary  continued. 

2.  Words  from  other  subjects. 

Second  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Continue  the  work  of  the  first  semester. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Continue  the  work  of  the  first  semester. 

EXPLANATORY. 

1.  By  the  time  pupils  finish  the  eighth  grade,  habits  of  correct 
spelling  should  have  been  made  automatic.  Three  thousand  words 
which  are  needed  by  the  pupils  have  been  studied  intensively,  and  have 
become  a part  of  the  vocabulary. 

2.  The  word  analysis  and  synonym  work  will  give  the  * pupil  a 
working  knowledge,  e.  g.,  a study  of  “de”  and  “port”  in  “deport,”  will 
assist  the  pupil  to  understand  descent,  dethrone,  denounce,  depart, 
transport,  report,  comport,  etc.  Without  such  intensive  study  of  a 
few  words,  the  pupil  would  have  no  key  to  attack  any  word,  but  must 
be  obliged  to  use  the  dictionary  constantly. 

3.  By  the  method  of  selecting  the  diflacult  portion  of  a few  words, 
the  pupil  learns  to  concentrate  the  attention  upon  the  difficult  portion 
of  any  new  word  he  desires  to  learn. 
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ARITHMETIC. 

General  Suggestions — 

1.  Keep  in  mind  the  object  of  the  work  and  the  amount  to  be 
accomplished  each  half  year. 

2.  Be  sure  the  child  has  the  idea  of  the  number  before  you  teach 
the  digit  that  represents  it. 

3.  Make  all  the  work  intelligible  to  the  pupil. 

4.  Have  oral  work  throughout  the  entire  course. 

5.  Strengthen  weak  points  by  timely,  incidental  if  practical,  re- 
views. 

6.  Introduce  the  reason  for  each  process  as  fast  as  the  advance- 
ment of  the  class  will  justify. 

7.  In  mechanical  work:  First,  accuracy;  second,  speed. 

8.  Teach  such  mathematical  terms  as  are  necessary,  by  constant 
use,  not  by  definition. 

9.  While  the  practical  side  of  arithmetic  should  be  emphasized,  yet, 
after  the  concrete  problems  have  furnished  the  basis  for  clear  thought, 
a large  amount  of  abstract  work  must  be  given  in  order  to  secure  skill 
and  accuracy  in  mechanical  work. 

mjLA^Oopics  which  are  obsolete,  or  which  have  no  practical  ap- 
plication to  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  should  be  omitted.  The  prac- 
tical ends  to  be  obtained  are  (1)  mastery  of  processes  needed  in  the 
solution  of  the  ordinary  problems  of  daily  life,  and  (2)  accuracy  and 
rapidity,  j 

11.  Clear  thought  is  essential  in  mental  training  and  especially  in 
the  study  of  arithmetic.  While  we  use  symbols  extensively  in  arith- 
metic work,  teachers  should  remember  that  symbols  of  numbers  are 
not  numbers,  and  that  manipulating  symbols  is  not  mastering  the 
thought  processes  of  arithmetic. 

12.  Pupils  should  be  brought  into  as  close  touch  as  possible  with 
the  concrete  material  under  discussion  in  the  arithmetic.  They  should 
weigh,  measure,  see,  and  handle  actual  things.  In  dealing  with  an 
object,  the  pupil  should  first  estimate  its  length,  area  or  volume,  and 
then  verify  his  judgment  by  actual  measurements.  While  the  use  of 
objects  in  the  lower  grades  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  enable 
the  child  to  form  the  number  concept,  yet  their  use  should  not  be  car- 
ried too  far,  as  they  may  become  a hindrance  to  rapid  work. 

13.  As  a means  of  mental  training,  the  specific  ends  to  be  kept  in 
view  in  teaching  arithmetic  are  (1)  the  cultivation  of  the  power  of 
observation;  (2)  the  cultivation  of  the  power  of  concentration  or  sus- 
tained attention;  (3)  the  development  and  training  of  memory,  and 
(4)  the  strengthening  of  the  power  to  reason.  Too  great  demands  upon 
the  reasoning  power  of  young  children,  and  the  introduction  of  too 
complex  problems,  retard  the  healthy  development  of  this  power  rather 
than  encourage  it. 
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FIRST  GRADE. 

First  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Counting  in  connection  with  games,  objects,  and  lines  of 
natural  interest  to  the  pupils.  Allow  the  children  to  count,  but 
have  them  count  something. 

2.  Recognition  of  numbers  in  the  readers. 

3.  Read  and  write  numbers  to  10,  count  to  50. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Counting,  keeping  score  in  connection  with  games,  school  at- 
tendance, clear  and  cloudy  days,  etc. 

EXPLANATORY. 

1.  Begin  by  counting  objects  in  the  room — chairs,  pupils,  books, 
rulers,  etc.  Later,  substitute  counters. 

2.  A strong  class  may  count  farther  than  the  number  50. 

3.  In  teaching  a number  four  points  should  be  developed: 

a.  Use  the  number  in  its  proper  sequence. 

t.  Count  a group  of  objects  corresponding  to  the  number. 

c.  Read  the  number. 

d.  Learn  the  name  of  the  number. 

■) 

Second  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Count,  read  and  write  numbers  to  100. 

2.  Solution  of  particular  concrete  problems  in  addition 
based  upon  the  45  combinations  in  addition,  using  objects  or 
counters. 

3.  Solution  of  particular  concrete  problems  in  subtraction, 
with  objects  or  counters,  based  upon  the  45  combinations  in 
addition. 

4.  Pupils  should  not  be  required  to  memorize  the  combina- 
tions in  addition. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Objective  lessons  in  measuring  lengths,  use  of  nioney,  telling 
time,  use  of  calendar. 

EXPLANATORY. 

1.  The  idea  of  addition  and  subtraction  should  first  be  developed 
by  the  use  of  actual  objects,  e.  g.,  pupils,  books,  desks,  rulers,  etc.,  and 
the  movements  of  these  objects  called  for  by  the  conditions  of  the 
problem  should  be  actually  performed  by  the  class. 
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2.  Each  pupil  should  have  a set  of  counters  for  the  solution  of  the 
concrete  problems  in  addition  and  subtraction.  Pasteboard  disks  or 
gun  wads  may  be  used  as  counters.  The  pupils  use  the  counters  to 
represent  the  movements  of  the  actual  objects. 

3.  The  concrete  problems  should  be  dictated  by  the  teacher,  and 

the  following  steps  in  the  solution  of  a problem  are  suggested:  (a) 

Teacher  announce  the  problem  to  the  class,  (b)  A pupil  repeat  the 
problem,  (c)  Pupils  use  the  counters  to  find  the  result,  (d)  Pupils 
write  the  numerical  expression. 

4.  Typical  concrete  problems:  (a)  Addition,  “Mary  has  4 dolls 

and  Nellie  has  5 dolls;  how  many  dolls  have  both  the  girls?”  (&)  Sub- 
traction, “There  were  9 children  in  the  class  and  5 went  home;  how- 
many  were  left?” 

5.  The  vertical  form  is  suggested  for  the  numerical  expressions: 

4 9 

(plus) +5  (minus) — 5 

9 4 

SEgOND  GRADE. 

First  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Read  and  write  numbers  to  500. 

2.  Objective  solution  of  particular  concrete  problems  in 
addition  and  subtraction  dictated  by  the  teacher,  and  based 
upon  the  45  combinations  in  addition. 

3.  Memorize  the  following  combinations  in  addition : 

1S3456789234 


SS2223456789 

567893456789 


4.  Teach  one  column  addition,  using  the  combinations  which 
have  been  memorized. 

5.  Train  pupils  to  write  the  numerical  expressions  for  prob- 
lems in  addition  and  subtraction. 

6.  Teach  pupils  to  construct  original  problems  to  fit  the 
numerical  expressions  for  addition  and  subtraction. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Develop  the  number  scale  on  the  basis  of  ten,  i.  e.,  ten  single 
things  make  1 ten.  Show  that  14  is  one  ten  and  4 ones. 

2.  Have  pupils  construct  many  original  problems  in  addition  and 
subtraction,  based  upon  home  or  school  life.  Do  not  introduce  artificial 
or  business  conditions. 
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Second  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Read  and  write  numbers  to  1000. 

2.  Objective  solution  of  concrete  problems  in  addition  and 
subtraction  continued. 

S.  Solution  of  particular  concrete  problems  in  multiplica- 
tion, based  on  the  45  combinations,  using  objects  or  counters. 
Train  pupils  to  write  the  numerical  expression. 

4.  Memorize  the  following  combinations  in  addition : 
34567834  5 673 

456789999998 


456345343 
88877766  5 


5.  Teach  one  column  addition  based  upon  the  combinations 
memorized. 

6.  Train  pupils  to  make  original  problems  to  fit  the  numeri- 
cal expressions  for  addition,  subtraction,  and  multiplication. 

7.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year,  use  blackboard  problems  in 
addition,  subtraction,  and  multiplication,  each  problem  to  have 
one  step  only. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Easy  two-column  addition. 

2.  Pupils  will  enjoy  the  construction  of  many  original  concrete 
problems  in  addition,  subtraction,  and  multiplication,  based  upon  home, 
play  and  school  conditions.  A pupil  may  announce  a problem,  and  the 
class  write  the  numerical  expression. 

EXPLANATORY. 

1.  Place  the  multiplication  table  on  the  blackboard  with  results; 
use  the  table  to  avoid  counting  for  results  in  multiplication. 

2.  The  purpose  of  the  objective  solution  of  the  concrete  problems 
is  to  give  the  pupils  power  to  solve  easy  concrete  problems  and  to 
write  the  numerical  expression. 

3.  Do  not  require  pupils  to  analyze  problems  in  this  grade. 

4.  Train  pupils  to  make  neat  and  accurate  figures. 

5.  Multiplication:  Typical  concrete  problem,  “A  man  met  3 boys 
and  gave  each  boy  4 books;  how  many  books  did  he  give  to  all  the 
boys?”  Numerical  expression: 

4 

X 3 
12 

6.  In  memorizing  the  45  combinations  in  addition,  it  is  suggested 
that  not  more  than  one  new  combination  be  presented  in  any  lesson. 
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THIRD  GRADE. 

First  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Read  and  write  numbers. 

2.  Objective  solution  of.  particular  concrete  problems  in 
division,  based  on  the  45  combinations,  using  objects  or  counters. 

3.  Give  daily  training  in  the  solution  of  one-step  blackboard 
problems  in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division, 
using  large  numbers  in  addition  and  small  numbers  in  the  other 
three  operations.  The  book  may  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
pupil. 

4.  Teach  the  times  tables  through  the  3’s. 

5.  Teach  multiplication  by  one  figure  with  carrying. 

6.  Subtraction  of  large  numbers  without  carrying. 

7.  Develop  the  use  of  the  commonest  units  of  value,  size  and 
weight,  e.  g.,  pint,  quart,  foot,  pound,  dollar,  etc.  Use  these 
units  in  the  board  problems. 

8.  Review  the  work  of  the  second  grade. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  The  teacher  may  distinguish  between  the  two  problems  in  divi- 
sion, i.  e.,  (a)  Partition,  (b)  Measurement. 

2.  Typical  problems:  Partition,  “A  lady  gave  15  oranges  to  3 

girls,  so  that  each  would  have  the  same  number.  How  many  oranges 
did  each  girl  receive?”  Numerical  expression,  1-3  of  15  equals  5.  Meas- 
urement: Typical  problem,  “If  a lady  gave  20  peaches  to  some  children 
so  that  each  received  5,  how  many  children  were  there?”  Numerical 
expression : 

_4 

5)~^ 

Second  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Solution  of  one-step  problems  in  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  and  division. 

2.  Teach  the  times  tables  through  the  6’s. 

3.  Subtraction  of  large  numbers  with  carrying. 

4.  Multiplication  by  two  figures. 

5.  Accurate  work  in  column  addition. 

6.  Daily  training  in  the  solution  of  one-step  problems  in 
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the  four  operations ; in  division,  use  small  numbers,  and  large 
numbers  in  the  .other  operations. 

7.  Develop  the  use  of  the  common  units  of  value,  size  and 
weight.  Do  not  memorize  the  tables. 

8.  Read  and  write  dollars  and  cents. 

9.  Teach  short  division  based  on  the  times  tables  that  have 
been  memorized. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Use  of  objective  work  to  illustrate  the  common  units  of  value, 
size,  weight  and  volume. 

2.  Give  much  drill  in  constructing  one-step  problems ‘in  the  four 
operations.  Easy  two-step  problems  may  be  introduced  during  the  last 
part  of  the  year.  Suitable  problems  may  be  selected  from  the  book. 

3.  Teach  the  mile,  walk  it  or  determine  it  in  some  way. 

4.  Pupils  should  write  little  statements  related  to  child  life,  their 
earnings  and  business  transactions. 

EXPLANATORY. 

1.  The  book  may  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils  during  the 
first  semester,  but  the  easier  problems  should  be  selected  at  first  so 
that  the  pupil  will  form  the  habit  of  reading  problems  without  aid  from 
the  teacher. 

2.  Much  attention  should  be  given  to  the  solution  of  one-step 
problems. 

3.  Problems  containing  fractions  or  decimals  should  be  omitted. 

4.  Pupils  will  acquire  much  power  in  the  solution  of  problems  if 
required  to  make  and  write  many  concrete  problems  to  fit  given  numer- 
ical expressions  in  the  four  fundamental  operations. 

5.  Keep  everything  simple  but  fix  the  facts  firmly.  See  that  the 
fundamental  operations  are  understood;  thus,  multiplication  is  a short 
method  of  adding.  Then  drill  on  the  operations  until  they  become 
automatic. 


FOURTH  GRADE. 

First  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Solution  of  one-step  problems  in  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  and  division,  using  large  numbers  in  addition, 
subtraction,  and  multiplication ; small  numbers  in  division. 

2.  Give  much  training  in  the  construction  of  original  prob- 
lems to  fit  given  abstract  expressions  in  the  four  operations. 

3.  Complete  the  times  tables. 

4.  Teach  short  division  with  small  numbers. 

5.  Secure  accurate  work  in  abstract  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  and  short  division. 

—4 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  The  class  should  master  the  following  points  in  connection  with 
the  text: 

a.  Power  to  solve  oral  problems  without  aid  from  the  teacher.  Omic 
all  problems  that  are  too  difficult,  or  which  contain  fractions  or  decimals. 
Z).  Secure  accuracy  in  the  abstract  drill  work. 

c.  Power  to  write  the  numerical  expression  for  book  problems. 

d.  Objective  use  of  the  units  of  size,  value,  weight,  and  volume. 


Second  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Solution  of  problems  which  combine  two  operations  in 
the  same  problem,  using  any  two  of  the  four  operations.  Train 
pupils  to  write  the  horizontal  statement,  without  answer,  to 
express  the  numerical  conditions  of  the  two-step  problem. 

2.  Teach  long  and  short  division,  using  divisors  not  to  ex- 
ceed 100. 

3.  Review  the  abstract  work  of  the  third  grade. 

4.  Develop  the  use  of  the  common  units  of  value,  size, 
weight,  and  volume. 

5.  Omit  all  problems  in  fractions  and  decimals.  Omit  all 
concrete  book  problems  whose  wording  render  them  too  difficult 
for  pupils  to  read. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Review  the  four  fundamental  processes.  By  the  end  of  the 
fourth  year,  pupils  should  know,  very  thoroughly,  all  the  addition  tables 
with  the  corresponding  subtractions,  and  the  times  tables  with  the 
corresponding  divisions. 

2.  By  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  pupils  should  be  able  to  solve 
easy  one-  and  two-step  problems  in  the  four  fundamental  operations; 
should  write  the  horizontal  statement,  and  be  able  to  construct  concrete 
problems  to  fit  a given  statement. 

EXPLANATORY. 

1.  The  fourth  grade  should  be  able  to  do  all  the  work  of  the  first 
three  grades,  hence  weak  classes  should  review. 

2.  Pupils  should  have  much  practice  in  making  problems  to  fit 
given  numerical  conditions,  as  well  as  in  solving  problems  already  pre- 
pared. 

3.  The  horizontal  statement  should  be  introduced  in  this  grade  so 
that  pupils  may  be  trained  to  indicate  the  entire  solution  of  a problem 
with  the  proper  arithmetical  signs  before  obtaining  any  numerical  re- 
sults. When  the  solution  of  a problem  has  been  indicated  by  a state- 
ment, the  pupil  has  all  there  is  in  the  problem,  so  far  as  thought  is 
concerned.  Many  problems  should  be  stated,  but  few  worked  out. 
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4.  At  least  three-fourths  of  the  time  given  to  the  solution  of  prob- 
lems would  better  be  confined  to  the  oral  problems  found  in  the  text. 

5.  Written  analysis  should  not  be  used  in  this  grade. 

6.  Typical  problem  with  statement: 

a.  Problem:  “A  farmer  sold  a horse  for  $75,  a cow  for  $60,  and 
then  bought  a carriage  for  $100,  how  much  money  did  he  then  have?" 

ft.  Statement:  $75 +$60— $100=$ remaining. 

FIFTH  GRADE. 

First  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Conversion  of  fractions  to  lowest  terms  and  to  a common 
denominator. 

2.  Addition  and  subtraction  of  fractions. 

3.  Multiplication  and  division  of  common  fractions,  using 
cancellation  when  possible. 

4.  Develop  the  least  common  multiple  and  greatest  common 
divisor  in  their  application  to  fractions,  using  small  numbers 
only. 

5.  Solution  of  problems  in  the  four  fundamental  operations, 
using  integers.  The  problems  may  contain  two  or  more  steps. 
Teach  pupils  to  make  horizontal  stateijients  of  the  conditions 
in  each  problem.  Omit  difficult  book  problems. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Teach  the  conversion,  addition,  and  subtraction  of  fractions  by 
objects,  lines  or  diagrams.  Automatize  the  conversion  of  easy  frac- 
tions to  a common  denominator.  The  greater  part  of  the  work  should 
be  done  with  denominators  smaller  than  24. 

2.  Give  objective  explanation  of  the  units  of  value,  size,  weight, 
and  volume  found  in  the  concrete  book  problems. 

Second  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Teach  United  States  money  and  decimal  fractions. 

2.  Review  the  four  fundamental  processes  with  integers. 

3.  Solution  of  concrete  problems  in  the  four  fundamental 
operations  with  integers.  Omit  problems  too  difficult  for  the 
grade. 

4.  Solution  of  concrete  book  problems  with  fractions  or 
decimals.  Frequent  statement  without  answers. 

5.  Develop  the  measurement  of  surfaces,  using  the  square 
inch,  square  foot,  and  square  yard. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Solution  of  one-step  book  problems  in  fractions  and  decimals. 
Use  the  horizontal  statement  without  answers. 

2.  Teach  pupils  to  solve  concrete  problems  in  fractions  having 
given  the  following  conditions: 

a.  To  find  the  sum,  difference,  product  or  quotient,  of  two  frac- 
tional numbers. 

b.  To  find  a whole  number  when  the  part  is  given. 

c.  To  find  the  part  one  fraction  or  number  is  of  another. 

EXPLANATORY. 

1.  The  work  of  the  fifth  grade  is  to  master  fractions  and  decimals. 
Much  attention  should  be  given  to  a review  of  all  of  the  work  of  the 
first  four  grades. 

2.  The  work  in  least  common  multiple  and  greatest  common 
divisor  should  be  confined  to  small  numbers;  in  fractions,  denomi- 
nators should  not  exceed  32. 

3.  In  developing  square  measure,  the  class  should  make  actual 
measurements  and  drawings  of  surfaces  to  be  measured,  until  the 
principle  has  been  mastered. 

4.  Whenever  possible,  pupils  should  be  required  to  make  drawings 
to  illustrate  the  concrete  problems  containing  the  principles  of  frac- 
tions mentioned  in  the  work  of  the  second  semester. 

5.  Better  results  may  be  obtained  by  the  thorough  mastery  of  a 
few  typical  problems,  than  by  the  hasty  solution  of  many  problems. 
Use  the  oral  problems. 

6.  Secure  rapidity  and  accuracy  in  all  mechanical  work  with  in- 
tegers, fractions,  and  decimals. 


SIXTH  GRADE. 

First  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Solution  of  concrete  book  problems  in  the  four  funda- 
mental operations,  using  integers,  common  fractions,  or  deci- 
mals. Give  much  training  in  writing  the  horizontal  statement, 
without  the  result,  to  express  numerical  conditions  in  concrete 
problems.  Omit  all  problems  in  percentage,  and  those  too 
difficult  for  the  class. 

2.  Teach  long  measure,  square  measure,  dry  measure,  and 
liquid  measure. 

3.  Review  the  mechanical  work  of  the  lower  grades. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Make  actual  measurements  to  illustrate  the  units  of  square 
measure. 

2.  Give  special  attention  to  bills  and  statements. 
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Second  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Teach  avoirdupois  weight,  board  measure,  land  measure, 
cubic  measure,  wood  measure,  and  time. 

2.  The  solution  of  concrete  problems  in  the  four  funda- 
mental operations,  with  integers,  fractions,  and  decimals. 

3.  Teach  longitude  and  time  as  applied  to  geography. 

4.  Review  fractions  and  decimals,  if  necessary. 

5.  The  idea  of  percentage  may  be  developed  in  this  semester. 
The  work  should  be  done  in  its  simplest  form  and  it  should  be 
practically  all  oral.  It  is  recommended,  however,  that  this  sub- 
ject be  deferred  until  the  seventh  grade  is  reached. 

•) 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Have  pupils  study  latitude  and  longitude  by  reference  to  the 
map  of  several  continents,  to  the  globe  and  world  map. 

2.  Make  actual  measurements  for  the  units  of  wood  measure,  and 
use  pieces  of  lumber  of  various  sizes  to  illustrate  board  measure. 

3.  Teach  the  aliquot  parts  of  one  dollar. 

4.  Ratio  and  simple  proportion. 


EXPLANATORY. 

1.  A short  time  should  be  given  to  the  review  of  common  fractions 
and  decimals.  Short,  rapid  drills  in  the  four  fundamental  processes 
are  always  in  order. 

2.  In  all  work  in  denominate  numbers,  the  processes  and  units 
should  be  illustrated  by  actual  measurements  of  objects,  whenever  pos- 
sible; when  impractical  to  use  the  actual  objects,  the  pupils  should  be 
required  to  make  suitable  drawings. 

3.  It  is  far  better  to  proceed  slowly  through  the  mastery  of  a 
few  type  problems,  which  are  thoroughly  understood  by  each  pupil, 
than  to  pass  over  a large  amount  of  book  work  which  compels  the 
teacher  to  do  the  thinking.  State  many  problems  without  finding  the 
answer. 

4.  It  is  suggested  that  all  problems  in  percentage  and  those  too 
diflacult  for  pupils  be  omitted.  The  greater  part  of  the  time  should 
be  spent  with  mental  problems. 

5.  Omit  multiplication  and  division  of  denominate  numbers. 
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SEVENTH  GRADE. 

First  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Develop  the  following  points  in  connection  with  per- 
centage : 

a.  Use  and  meaning  of  the  term  per  cent,  as  applied  to 
business  transactions. 

5.  Connect  the  subject  of  percentage  with  what  has  been 
done  in  common  fractions. 

2.  Teach  the  following  applications  of  percentage:  profit 

and  loss,  discount,  and  commission. 

8.  Develop  the  following  principles  with  per  cents.  : 

(fl)  To  find  the  part  of  a number.  (5)  To  compare  one  num- 
ber with  another,  (c)  To  find  the  whole  when  a part  is  given. 
Apply  these  principles  to  business  conditions. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Trace  the  farm  products  from  producer  to  consumer.  See  that 
pupils  understand  all  the  steps  in  the  commission  business. 

2.  Study  the  business  side  of  problems  which  deal  with  buying 
through  an  agent. 

3.  In  profit  and  loss,  study  the  profit  made  by  manufacturer,  jobber, 
middleman,  and  retail  merchant.  Study  cost  and  profit  to  each  of 
these  classes  in  connection  with  common  articles.  Study  the  expenses 
to  each  man. 

Second  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Teach  one  case  in  simple  interest,  i.  e.,  when  the  principal, 
rate  and  time  are  given  to  find  the  interest.  Teach  but  one 
method  for  finding  interest. 

2.  Teach  the  promissory  note. 

3.  Taxes,  partnership,  and  partial  payments,  using  prob- 
lems having  two  payments. 

4.  Review  of  problems  in  integers,  fractions,  decimals,  and 
denominate  numbers. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  The  teacher  should  present  the  business  side  of  the  following 
topics  if  sufficiently  familiar  with  them  to  make  such  presentation 
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profitable  to  the  class:  Bank  Discount,  Exchange,  Duties,  Insurance. 
Text-book  knowledge  of  these  subjects  is  entirely  inadequate;  business 
men  will  be  able  to  assist  the  teacher  with  such  topics. 

EXPLANATORY. 

1.  A number  of  the  applications  of  percentage  have  been  omitted 
in  order  to  give  the  class  sufficient  time  to  master  the  business  side 
of  a few  applications.  It  is  believed  that  the  pupil  should  not  only 
solve  the  book  problems  in  commission,  but  he  should  master  all  the 
steps  in  the  business  of  transporting  the  common  products  from  pro- 
ducer to  consumer. 

2.  It  is  believed  that  time  is  wasted  which  is  spent  in  the  study 
of  Stocks  and  Bonds,  Insurance,  and  the  other  applications  which  have 
been  omitted  from  the  minimum  course.  However,  any  teacher  who 
thoroughly  understands  the  business  side  of  any  subject  which  has 
been  omitted,  is  able  to  present  such  topics  with  profit  to  the  class. 


EIGHTH  GRADE. 

First  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Solution  of  concrete  problems  in  integers,  fractions,  deci- 
mals, denominate  numbers,  and  percentage. 

2.  Teach  square  root,  surfaces  of  rectangle,  triangle,  cylin- 
der, circle,  cone,  and  sphere. 

3.  Find  the  volume  of  the  rectangular  solid  and  cylinder. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Construction  of  figures  and  diagrams  to  illustrate  the  work  in 
mensuration. 

2.  Volume  of  cone,  pyramid,  and  sphere. 

3.  Weak  classes  should  review. 

Second  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Business  forms:  bills,  receipts,  notes,  checks,  money  or- 
ders, drafts,  deeds,  bills  of  sale,  mortgages,  business  letters, 
cash  accounts,  etc. 

S.  A topical  review  of  the  entire  subject  of  arithmetic  should 
be  given  in  this  class. 

3.  One  hour  weekly  in  industrial  training. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Pupils  should  secure  the  actual  blanks  used  in  business,  and 
have  much  practice  in  making  correct,  neat  copies. 

2.  Weak  classes  should  take  a thorough  review. 

3.  A short  course  in  the  metric  system  may  be  given  in  this 
semester. 
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EXPLANATORY. 

1.  Eighth  grade  classes  should  be  able: 

a.  To  perform  all  mechanical  operations  with  integers,  fractions, 
decimals,  and  per  cents.,  rapidly  and  accurately. 

&.  To  solve  mental  concrete  problems  rapidly. 

c.  To  give  all  tabular  work  without  hesitation. 

d.  To  write  the  horizontal  statement  of  given  conditions  in  all 
practical  concrete  problems. 

e.  To  use  the  blanks  needed  in  ordinary  business  transactions. 


LANGUAGE,  COMPOSITION  AND  GRAMMAR. 


LANGUAGE  LESSONS. 

AIMS. 

First:  To  secure  facility  in  the  correct  use  of  language — oral  or 

written. 

Second:  To  secure  skill  in  the  mechanical  construction  of  written 

language — spelling,  capitals,  punctuation,  etc. 

’ METHODS  AND  MATEKIALS. 

No  schedule  can  give  the  vocabulary  to  be  acquired  in  each  grade 
nor  determine  the  degree  of  facility  with  which  such  a vocabulary 
should  be  used. 

It  can  only  be  said  that  as  the  pupil’s  stock  of  facts  and  ideas  grows 
through  his  study  of  other  subjects,  so  his  vocabulary  and  the  ability 
to  use  it  in  expressing  these  facts  and  ideas  should  grow  through  the 
language  lessons. 

Further  as  there  is  progression  in  attainment  both  of  knowledge 
and  thought,  so  there  should  be  progression  in  the  character  of  the 
language  exercises. 

The  text-book  is  only  a book  of  texts  upon  which  the  teacher  is  to 
build,  by  supplementary  work,  an  ideal  and  properly  developed  series 
of  incidental  results.  Incidental  results  are  most  lasting  in  educational 
work.  The  unconscious  tuition  of  life  and  school  is  the  best.  The 
teacher  whose  ideal  is  highest  and  whose  art  is  most  perfect  values 
least  the  direct  results  of  her  teaching.  A good  and  suggestive  text- 
book is  very  necessary  for  the  teacher’s  orderly,  logical,  and  consecutive 
presentation  of  any  given  branch  of  study;  but  it  is  the  supplementary 
work  in  that  branch  that  gives  tone,  fibre,  and  value  to  the  developing 
educational  processes  of  mind  and  character. 
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THE  SUPPLEMENTARY  WORK  OF  THE  TEACHER. 


OUTLINE. 


Oral  Work. 


Stories. 

Picture  Lessons. 


! Geography  Pictures. 


Picture  Lessons.  ' History  Pictures. 


i Biography  Pictures. 
[ Dialogue  Pictures. 


For  Reproduction. 


Stories. 


For  Combination  of 
Language  Lesson 


and 


Spelling  Lesson. 


Written  Work. 


Dictation  as  a Language  Exercise. 

Quotations,  or  Memory  Gems. 

Figurative  Language  Exercises. 

Paraphrasing  Exercises. 

Synonym  Exercises  with  a Selection  for  Study 
in  Reading. 

Fables  and  their  Application. 

Proverbs  and  their  Application. 

Action  Lessons,  Doing  and  Telling  How. 


Language  is  used  in  two  ways — orally  and  in  writing.  A thousand 
words  are  used  orally  to  one  used  in  writing. 

The  training  of  pupils  in  the  use  of  oral  language  should  begin,  of 
course,  in  the  first  year  grade,  and  should  be  systematic,  progressive, 
and  continuous  throughout  all  the  grades  in  our  schools. 

Language  is  an  expression  of  thought;  consequently,  thinking  must 
precede  talking  or  writing. 


Pupils  will  learn  to  use  language  well  by  using  it  under  such  cir- 
cumstances as  will  most  likely  fix  the  habit  of  speaking  or  writing 
correctly.  As  they  like  stories,  it  will  be  well  to  adopt  story-telling  as 
one  of  the  first  devices  for  teaching  language. 

Stories,  however,  should  be  carefully  selected.  With  the  youngest 
pupils,  the  story  should  be  short,  but  it  should  be  attractive.  Some 
fables  and  some  fairy  stories  are  very  useful  with  the  youngest  pupils. 
The  story  should  be  adapted,  of  course,  to  the  age  of  the  pupil  and  to 
his  ability  to  comprehend  its  details.  Some  of  the  stories,  at  least, 
should  be  of  such  a character  as  will  assist  in  the  moral  instruction  of 
the  pupils.  A lesson  in  ethics,  conveyed  through  the  medium  of  a story, 
is  more  likely  to  touch  the  sensibilities  of  a child  than  the  same  in- 
struction conveyed  in  any  other  form. 

With  older  pupils,  the  stories  may  be  selected  from  history,  biog- 
raphy, books  of  travel,  etc.;  thus  incidentally  helping  forward  other 
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work  of  the  school,  and  at  the  same  time  giving  variety  to  the  language 
work. 

Assuming  that  proper  selections  have  been  made,  and  that  the 
teacher  has  a large  and  choice  collection  on  hand;  the  work  may  go  on 
somewhat  as  follows; 

Read  the  story  to  the  pupils;  or,  better,  tell  it  to  them  in  a familiar 
way.  Every  teacher  should  cultivate  the  power  of  telling  a story  well. 
Question  the  pupils  carefully  on  all  its  details  until  they  are  fully  under- 
stood, as  right  thinking  should  always  precede  talking.  Then  call  on 
the  pupils  to  tell  the  story. 

Criticism  should  be  dealt  out  sparingly.  A few  pupils  can  endure 
severe  criticism,  and  their  errors  in  language  may  be  corrected  at 
once.  Others  are  more  sensitive,  and  criticism  of  their  work  should 
be  made  at  the  close  of  their  recitation.  Most  pupils  need  encourage- 
ment, and  every  honest  effort  should  be  commended. 

These  oral  exercises  should  be  short,  not  exceeding  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes.  Such  exercises,  however,  should  be  frequent;  if  possible,  daily, 
as  is  done  by  the  grade  teachers  in  large  schools. 

You  need  have  no  apprehensions  about  keeping  up  interest  on  ac- 
count of  telling  and  re-telling  the  stories  many  times  to  the  pupils  in 
the  grade.  An  old  story,  if  good  and  well-chosen,  seems  to  have  peculiar 
and  growing  charms  for  a child. 

The  same  story  should  not  be  told,  however,  after  the  language 
becomes  formal,  or  “bookish,”  this  being  a sign  that  the  “danger 
point”  has  been  reached. 

After  a good  beginning  has  been  made,  one  new  story  of  moderate 
length  for  each  two  or  three  weeks  of  a school  term  is  all  that  may 
be  needed. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  confine  the  oral  work  to  story- 
telling. The  reading  lesson  furnishes  one  of  the  best  means  for  this 
purpose.  If  the  lesson  is  a new  one,  it  will  be  well  to  require  the 
pupils  to  prepare  it  so  that  a fair  outline  can  be  given  by  them  before 
the  reading  exercise  begins.  It  is  well,  also,  after  the  reading  of  each 
paragraph  or  stanza,  to  require  some  one  to  give  in  his  own  words  the 
substance  of  the  matter  read.  This  is  not  only  a good  exercise  in 
language,  but  it  compels  each  pupil  to  give  individual  attention  to  the 
reading  lesson  so  that  he  may  gather  the  thought  expressed.  In  other 
words,  reading  becomes  an  exercise  in  which  the  pupils  learn  to  seek 
for  ideas  conveyed  by  words  on  a printed  page. 

Oral  language  work  should  not  be  confined,  however,  to  the  first 
and  second  grades.  For  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  grades,  topical  reci- 
tations in  geography  and  history  will  give  variety  to  the  language 
work.  Indeed,  every  recitation  gives  the  teacher  an  opportunity  for 
requiring  good  oral  work  in  language. 

The  teacher  must  constantly  hold  in  mind  that  only  clear  and  well- 
arranged  thought  can  be  clothed  in  good  language.  If  the  ideas  of  the 
pupil  are  confused  or  incomplete,  the  attempt  to  clothe  ideas  in  lan- 
guage will  inevitably  result  in  confusion  or  incompleteness.  The 
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teacher,  therefore,  in  geography  or  history,  should  make  sure  that  the 
pupils  have  received  clear  impressions  of  the  subject  under  considera- 
tion before  calling  upon  them  for  what  we  term  a topical  recitation. 
Let  “question  and  answer”  precede,  under  such  circumstances,  the 
topical  recitation,  until  the  teacher  is  convinced  that  the  pupils  are 
prepared  for  connected  statements. 

2.  Picture  Lessons. 

Every  teacher  should  gather  a large  stock  of  pictures  suitable  for 
oral  language  lessons,  for  written  language  lessons,  for  geography,  his- 
tory, biography,  etc.,  language  work.  These  pictures  may  be  selected 
from  school  periodicals,  book  catalogues,  and  the  numerous  illustrated 
papers  or  magazines.  In  this  work  the  pupils  will  cheerfully  aid  and 
bring  to  the  school  many  suitable  pictures,  both  large  and  small. 

The  proper  plan  is  to  keep  the  smallest  language  pictures  unmounted 
so  that  they  may  be  pasted  on  the  top  part  of  a cap  paper  sheet  when 
needed  for  written  work.  The  others  ought  to  be  well  mounted,  prefer- 
ably on  cardboard  or  pasteboard.  This  is  work  which,  though  tedious 
at  the  time,  really  pays,  as  the  pictures  thus  mounted  will  last  for 
years. 

It  is  well  to  have  the  mounted  pictures  numbered  on  the  back  and 
these  numbers  entered  in  a blank-book,  with  the  title  of  each  picture, 
under  each  proper  division  of  oral  and  written  language  lessons,  geog- 
raphy, history,  biography,  etc.  Thus  a catalogue  is  made  and  the 
teacher  is  sure  of  his  stock  of  pictures. 

For  oral  work  in  the  first  and  second  grades  several  large  mounted 
pictures  should  be  used  for  the  entire  grade  or  division.  For  written 
work  in  the  grades  above  these,  each  pupil  may  have  a picture  or  all 
may  work  from  the  same  picture  found  in  the  geography  or  history. 

The  first  lesson  is  one  of  Description,  in  which  the  imagination  is 
to  have  no  part.  The  perceptive  faculty  is  to  be  trained,  and  the  ques- 
tion to  be  answered  is,  “What  do  you  see  in  this  picture?”  or  “What 
does  this  picture  represent?”  They  must  first  be  taught  to  see,  then 
to  express  their  thoughts  in  a connected  order. 

The  same  pictures  may  now  serve  as  the  basis  for  a lesson  on  Narra- 
tion. The  pupils  are  asked  to  tell  a little  story  about  the  people  in 
the  picture. 

They  are  to  think  of  names  for  the  persons,  etc.,  in  the  picture,  and 
tell  where  they  are  and  what  they  are  doing. 

In  order  to  train  the  younger  pupils,  in  oral  language  work,  into 
habits  of  right  seeing,  and  to  express  their  thoughts  in  a connected 
way,  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  question  the  seeing  into  them  in  the 
order  of  the  importance  of  the  character  of  individuals  and  objects,  e.  g., 

QUESTIONS. 

What  is  the  chief  or  most  important  figure  in  this  picture? 

What  is  the  appearance  of  the  lady?  How  is  she  dressed? 

Does  the  picture  show  anyone  else? 
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Describe  the  dog,  or  horse,  so  I would  understand  you  even  if  I 
had  not  seen  the  picture. 

What  is  the  scene  represented  by  the  picture,  or,  what  place  is 
shown  us  in  the  picture? 

Shut  your  eyes,  and  see  the  picture  in  your  mind  just  as  you  have 
described  it.  Now  who  is  willing  to  describe  the  picture  to  me,  without 
the  aid  of  any  classmate,  as  a continued  story? 

Written  Work. 

During  the  first  and  second  grades,  the  language  training  should 
be  principally  oral,  and  should  always  be  a preparation  for  the  work 
which  follows.  When  the  pupil  reaches  the  third  grade,  however,  he 
should  be  able  to  write  with  a fair  degree  of  skill. 

Assuming  that  the  pupils  of  a grade  have  this  skill,  the  work  in 
language  may  become  more  varied.  The  oral  exercises  may  be  carried 
on  as  before,  but  should  be  accompanied  by  written  exercises.  The 
time  given  to  language  on  any  one  day,  however,  should  not  be  divided 
between  oral  and  written  work. 

When  the  writing  is  finished,  a few  of  the  slates  or  papers  may  be 
read,  a few  hints  or  suggestions  may  be  made,  and  such  commendation 
given  as  the  results  will  warrant.  A few  exercises  carefully  corrected 
with  the  grade  will  do  more  toward  eradicating  faults  than  a much 
larger  number  examined  by  the  teacher  alone. 

This  part  of  the  exercise  should  seldom  continue  longer  than  ten 
minutes,  and  ten  minutes  given  to  such  work  every  day  will  undoubt- 
edly accomplish  more  than  the  hours  usually  given  by  teachers  to  the 
examination  and  correction  of  papers  and  slates. 

The  papers  and  slates  should,  however,  always  be  examined  by  the 
teacher,  not  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  them,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  noting  the  general  faults  and  weakness  of  the  grade,  and  the  special 
faults  and  weakness  of  its  members;  and  the  results  of  this  examina- 
tion should  be  used  as  a basis  for  class  instruction  with  a view  to 
training  pupils  to  avoid  their  errors. 

1.  Picture  Lessons. 

For  written  work,  the  same  general  directions  for  the  use  of  the 
picture  already  given  for  oral  work  should  be  observed.  First,  the 
description,  for  the  training  of  the  perceptive  faculty,  or  the  power 
to  see  and  observe  correctly.  Second,  the  narration,  for  the  training 
of  the  imagination,  and  for  the  power  to  draw  inferences  in  the  order 
of  their  importance. 

(1)  Geography  Pictures. — A geography  picture  may  be  used  first 
as  a geography  lesson;  afterwards,  the  geographical  knowledge  may 
form  the  basis  for  the  written  exercise. 

It  is  important  that  the  pupils  be  taught  to  outline  the  order  to 
be  followed  in  the  work.  If  the  picture,  for  example,  be  a typical  one 
of  life  in  some  country,  the  outline  might  run  somewhat  as  follows: 

(a)  Situation  of  country. 

(b)  Description  of  country. 
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(c)  Inhabitants:  as  to  description,  dress,  occupations,  possessions, 
dwellings,  etc. 

(d)  Scene  in  the  picture:  persons,  animals,  etc. 

(2)  History  Pictures. — Pictures  representing  historical  subjects  are 
very  useful  when  used  for  written  work  in  language  lessons.  They  are 
especially  valuable  as  review  lessons.  Pictures  showing  the  costumes 
and  customs  of  the  period  studied,  are  great  aids  in  the  history  work. 

(3)  Biography  Pictures. — The  teacher  must  collect  every  year  a 
large  stock  of  pictures  suitable  for  biography  language  work.  The 
pupils  may  work  from  large  pictures;  but  for  special  work,  a small 
picture  pasted  on  the  top  part  of  a cap  paper  sheet  may  be  used.  The 
biography  language  work  is  especially  useful  in  connection  with  the 
“quotations”  and  other  work  of  the  school  along  the  line  of  good  litera- 
ture and  reading. 

(4)  Dialogue  Pictures. — A picture  showing  a number  of  people  is 

a very  interesting  text  from  which  to  write  a dialogue.  The  writing 
of  this  style  of  language  work  teaches  the  pupils  to  give  short,  concise 
sentences;  and  it  gives  them  an  opportunity  to  cultivate  the  conversa- 
tional powers.  But  the  chief  aim  is  to  train  the  imagination,  and  to 
develop  dramatic  power.  ’ 

The  pupils  are  to  be  taught  the  meaning  of  “Scene”  and  “Charac- 
ters,” also  how  to  write  and  arrange  the  conversation.  When  the  names 
of  the  characters  are  given  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  quotation  marks 
before  or  after  the  sentences.  It  would  be  well,  at  first,  for  the  teacher 
to  write  a short  dialogue  on  the  blackboard  showing  the  desired  ar- 
rangement; this  the  pupils  copy  before  proceeding  to  original  work. 

In  this  work,  however,  the  pupils  should  be  finally  trained  to  con- 
struct dialogues  without  the  aid  of  pictures.  The  teacher  should  be- 
gin by  assigning  the  scene  and  characters,  and  suggest  the  line  of  work, 
allowing  the  pupils  to  select  a suitable  title. 

This  is  more  difficult  than  picture  dialogues,  as  the  incidents  or 
plot  are  left  to  the  imagination  of  the  pupils,  aided  only  by  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  teacher.  Stage  directions  may  be  given.  If  a particu- 
larly bright  dialogue  is  written,  it  may  be  learned  and  recited  on  a 
Friday  afternoon,  the  author  being  allowed  to  select  those  who  are  to 
take  part. 

In  the  higher  grades,  the  selection  of  title,  scene,  and  characters 
may  be  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils,  thus  making  the  work 
original  in  every  detail.  A teacher  of  long  and  varied  experience  sug- 
gests that  personal  remarks,  or  stories  at  the  expense  of  classmates 
should  be  strictly  forbidden. 

2.  Stories. 

For  written  work,  the  same  general  direction  already  given  for 
oral  work  as  to  length  and  character  of  story,  may  be  observed. 

(1)  Stories  for  Reproduction. — Stories  for  reproduction  should  be 
short,  simple,  and  direct;  otherwise  the  pupils  will  be  unable  to  grasp 
thought  to  express  in  their  own  words. 
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Before  reading  the  story  to  the  pupils,  see  that  every  one  is  in  the 
attitude  of  attention.  One  of  the  important  objects  in  view  in  giving 
these  exercises  is  to  train  pupils  in  the  haMt  of  attention,  to  cultivate 
the  power  to  hear  what  is  said  as  it  is  said.  Hence  it  is  better  to  select 
something  easily  remembered,  and  to  read  but  once. 

Require  truth-telling  throughout  the  exercise.  The  expression  may 
be  the  pupil’s  own,  but  the  thought  must  be  that  of  the  original  story. 

It  is  an  important  thing  to  be  able  to  repeat  a thing  told  us  without 
altering  its  meaning.  A helpful  exercise  in  training  pupils  to  listen 
well,  is  that  in  which  the  teacher  reads  a short  sentence  and  requires 
the  pupil  to  repeat  it  verbatim.  The  sentences  may  be  maxims, 
proverbs,  lines  of  poetry,  or  be  chosen  from  some  paragraph. 

If  the  pupils  are  not  accustomed  to  these  exercises,  draw  the  story 
from  them  at  first  by  a series  of  questions.  Commend  those  who  give 
the  entire  thought  without  question.  They  will  soon  be  able  to  repro- 
duce the  story  without  such  help. 

With  pupils  in  the  primary  grades,  oral  reproduction  should  come 
before  the  written.  See  that  the  pupils  can  tell  the  story  well  before 
you  ask  them  to  write.  The  written  work  involves  all  that  is  included 
in  the  oral  recitation,  with  the  addition  of  the  mechanical  execution, 
which  demands  care  and  practice.  “Proceed  from  the  simple  to  the 
more  difiicult.” 

Let  some  of  the  selections  for  written  reproduction  be  in  verse. 
These  should  come  after  practice  in  prose. 

Keep  a scrap-book  where  you  can  collect  newspaper  items,  anec-  . 
dotes,  etc.,  suited  to  your  language  lessons.  Be  judicious,  however, 
in  selection. 

It  is  seldom  convenient  for  the  teacher  to  correct  all  the  exercises 
of  the  pupils,  though  it  is  well  to  do  it  occasionally.  A good  plan  is 
to  correct  one  or  two,  with  the  help  of  the  pupils,  illustrating  on  the 
blackboard.  The  errors  will  be  found  to  be  in  the  same  line,  so  that 
this  method  is  quite  as  helpful  as  individual  corrections,  while  it  makes 
it  possible  to  have  these  lessons  more  frequently. 

Keep  a few  main  points  in  view  while  correcting.  Use  of  capitals, 
punctuation,  and  the  omission  of  unnecessary  “ands”  come  first.  If 
the  early  criticisms  are  confined  to  these,  they  will  be  more  effective 
than  if  they  cover  more  ground. 

Have  new  or  difficult  words  occurring  in  the  story,  written  on  the 
blackboard  for  reference;  for  it  is  better  for  the  pupils  to  copy  correct 
forms  than  to  invent  incorrect  ones. 

(2)  Stories  for  Combination  of  Language-Lesson  and  Spelling 
Lesson.— lo.  the  ordinary  written  exercises,  pupils  use  comparatively 
few  words,  and  these  are  the  words  of  their  ordinary  conversation. 
There  are,  however,  many  other  words  that  are  readily  understood  by 
the  pupils  when  they  are  heard  in  conversation  or  seen  in  the  books 
which  they  read.  But  such  words  are  not  sufficiently  familiar  to  be 
used  in  conversation  or  in  written  work. 

The  object  should  be  constantly  to  enlarge  the  spoken  and  written 
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vocabulary  of  the  pupils.  This  can  be  effectively  done  by  exercises  in 
stories  constructed  by  the  pupil  upon  the  plan  of  this  combination  work. 

The  teacher  should  write  upon  the  blackboard  a list  of  words  in 
accord  with  the  nature  of  a story  and  the  object’  set  forth  above.  The 
written  story  must  contain  every  word  in  the  list. 

This  performance  in  addition  to  the  spelling,  and  enlarging  the 
spelling  and  writing  vocabulary  of  the  pupil,  exercises  such  powers  of 
his  mind  as  imagination,  judgment,  discrimination,  and  taste.  It 
stands  out  in  contrast  with  the  slight  value  to  be  derived  by  the  pupil 
from  the  assignment  of  a topic  to  be  hunted  up  in  books,  when,  after 
reading  himself  full,  he  is  to  sit  down  and  try  to  empty  what  he  has 
gathered  upon  paper.  Such  a performance  is  simply  a memory  effort 
to  reproduce  what  he  has  read,  or  else  a poor  paraphrasing  of  the 
authors  he  has  dipped  into. 


3.  Dictation, 

The  dictation  exercise  is  one  of  the  most  important  helps  in  teach- 
ing language.  Pew  teachers  fully  appreciate  its  value.  Any  kind  of 
training  or  exercise  to  be  valuable  must  key  the  mind  to  a high  degree 
of  tension.  Dictation  exercises,  when  properly  conducted,  will  serve 
this  purpose,  and  should  occupy  a large  portion  of  the  time  given  to 
written  language  work. 

For  all  grades  the  exercises  should  be  short,  and  for  the  lower 
grades  especially  should  this  be  the  case.  A good  plan,  when  the  exer- 
cise embraces  only  thirty  or  forty  words,  is  for  the  teacher  to  write 
it  carefully  upon  the  blackboard  before  school.  Sufficient  time  should 
be  given  for  the  study  of  this  exercise  by  the  pupils  for  whom  it  has 
been  prepared.  Capital  letters,  spelling,  punctuation  marks,  etc., 
should  receive  the  attention  which  their  importance  demands.  Then 
the  exercise  on  the  blackboard  is  covered  with  the  draw-curtain,  and 
the  teacher  dictates  it  to  the  pupils  as  they  write  it  upon  their  slates 
or  tablets.  This  done,  the  teacher  uncovers  the  exercise  on  the  black- 
board that  the  pupils  may  see  it  written  correctly.  Each  one  examines 
his  own  slate  and  reports  his  errors  to  the  teacher,  who  stands  at 
the  blackboard  and  furnishes  whatever  explanation  is  required.  For 
five  or  six  minutes  every  pupil  will  be  interested  in  the  work,  and  will 
be  benefited  in  proportion  to  his  interest.  After  the  slates  or  tablets 
have  been  examined  in  this  way,  the  exercise  on  the  blackboard  may 
be  required  to  be  written  again  from  dictation. 

Another  very  valuable  plan  for  conducting  the  exercise  is  for  the 
teacher  to  read  a paragraph  from  one  of  the  reading  books  used  in 
the  school,  and  from  a selection  with  which  the  pupils  are  already 
familiar.  Now  the  teacher  reads  it  a second  time,  a sentence  or  a piece 
of  a sentence  at  a time.  The  pupils,  having  slate  and  pencil,  or  pencil 
and  tablet,  write  as  the  teacher  dictates.  They  have  been  instructed 
’to  use  their  judgment  in  regard  to  capitals,  punctuation,  quotations,  etc. 
When  the  paragraph  is  thus  dictated,  then  each  pupil  takes  his  book 
and  corrects  his  mistakes  from  it. 
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Dictation  involves  a great  deal  in  exercising  so  many  of  the  pupils’ 
mental  powers.  The  senses  that  are  brought  into  play  are  hearing, 
sight,  the  movement  of  the  hand;  while  attention,  observation,  memory, 
imagination,  judgment,  reason,  and  will  are  all  actively  engaged.  The 
hand  is  trained  to  keep  up  with  the  memory  in  expressing  the  ideas 
as  they  flow  through  the  mind,  the  ear  must  catch  each  sound,  while 
the  memory  keeps  them  in  place  ready  for  use  as  the  Angers  jot  them 
down;  the  imagination,  judgment,  and  reason  are  all  vigorously  at 
work  deciding  where  one  sentence  begins  and  another  ends,  while  the 
will  holds  the  mind  to  the  subject  in  hand. 

Dictation  exercises  show  connected  or  related  sentences,  and  the 
careful  attention  the  pupil  is  obliged  to  give  to  this  class  of  work 
begets  in  him  the  very  habit  that  is  so  necessary  to  his  future  progress 
in  written  language.  To  read  to  pupils  a sentence  or  part  of  a sen- 
tence at  a time,  the  writer  must  think  how  he  will  write  it,  and  then 
the  act  of  comparing  his  own  effort  w’ith  the  work  from  which  the 
extract  was  read,  forces  him  into  the  habit  of  seeing  the  logical  con- 
nection of  sentences,  and  this  passes  over  into  the  habit  of  logical 
thinking  and  logical  writing.  Spelling,  punctuation,  a taste  and  feel- 
ing for  all  the  elements  involved  in  good  literary  composition,  and 
without  which  no  good  writing  is  possible,  all  force  themselves  into 
and  become  a part  of  the  mental  flbre  of  the  pupil.  Much  practice  in 
this  kind  of  composition  will  give  the  pupil  a correct  idea  of  what 
good  writing  is,  and  thus  almost  imperceptibly  a good  style  is  acquired. 

Dictation  exercises  are  not  designed,  of  course,  to  supersede  entirely 
what  is  called  original  composition,  or  other  formal  language  work. 
They  will  always  lack  the  stimulus  of  original  thought.  They  are 
especially  helpful,  however,  in  preparing  the  pupil  for  the  mechanical 
work  of  composition,  and  should  never  be  neglected. 

A STUDY  OF  THE  MENTAL  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  PUPIL  INVOLVED  IN 
DICTATION  AS  A LANGUAGE  EXERCISE. 


1.  Sense  perception  through  hearing  and  sight. 

2.  Revival  of  images  and  concepts  previously  associated  with  the 
separate  and  individual  words  dictated. 

3.  Ideas  received  through  sense  percepts,  and  these  ideas  held  in 
relations  (thoughts)  in  the  process  of  combining  dictated  words  into 
sentences. 

4.  Judgment  exercised  in  the  process  of  reasoning  as  to  where 
one  sentence  begins  and  another  ends. 


II. 

Conclusions  from  the  study  of  items  1,  2,  3,  and  4 of  above: 

1.  The  mental  operations  involved  are  complex  and  many-sided. 

2.  Attention  is  active  in  getting  and  keeping  in  memory  sense 
perceptions;  and  the  imagination,  in  observing  their  proper  relations 
in  the  order  of  thought  as  the  Angers  jot  them  down. 
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3.  The  judgment  and  reason  are  active  in  the  determining  pro- 
cesses of  combining  words  into  sentences,  and  sentences  into  para- 
graphs. 

4.  The  will  is  active  in  holding  the  mental  operations  involved  in 
proper  balance  for  the  performance  of  the  subject  in  hand. 

5.  The  sensibilities  will  be  active  in  proportion  to  the  ideal  relation 
of  sympathetic  harmony  between  teacher  and  pupils,  and  the  wisdom 
exercised  in  the  selection  of  the  dictation  lesson. 

4.  Quotations,  or  Memory  Gems. 

Let  the  quotation  for  the  day  be  written  upon  the  blackboard  before 
school,  to  be  read  aloud  by  the  pupils  after  the  morning  exercises.  Give 
a short  time  to  the  study  of  the  selection.  If  necessary,  speak  of  the 
author,  the  meaning  of  the  lines,  and  any  figure  of  speech  that  may 
occur  in  them.  Do  not  preach  to  the  pupils,  however;  but  let  the  quo- 
tation of  itself  sink  into  the  consciousness  of  the  learner,  and  bear  its 
message  and  fruit  in  proper  season. 

Encourage  older  pupils  to  copy  the  quotations,  as  well  as  to  commit 
them  to  memory.  This  will  stimulate  them  to  add  selections  found  in 
their  own  reading.  Let  them  find  quotations  for  the  school  occasion- 
ally. They  will  doubly  appreciate  a good  thought  which  they  have 
found  for  themselves,  and  handed  on  for  the  benefit  of  others. 

Use  the  quotations  frequently,  to  fix  them  in  the  minds  of  the 
pupils.  Their  value  to  them  is  in  the  future  as  well  as  the  present 
good  resulting  from  them;  repetition  will  make  memory  more  certain. 
If  any  fail  at  an  attempt  to  repeat,  do  not  afiix  a penalty;  for  such 
thoughts  are  not  most  helpful  when  associated  in  memory  with  punish- 
ment. 

It  is  well  for  pupils  to  learn  a standard  poem  occasionally,  instead 
of  detached  quotations. 

Some  poems  well  adapted  to  concert  recitation  are: 

Barefoot  Boy,  and  selections  from  Snow  Bound,  Whittier. 

Planting  of  the  Apple  Tree,  Lines  to  a Water  Fowl,  The  Fringed 
Gentian,  by  Bryant. 

Psalm  of  Life,  The  Builders,  Ladder  of  St.  Augustine,  The  Children’s 
Hour,  by  Longfellow. 

The  Chambered  Nautilus,  by  O.  W.  Holmes. 

Each  and  All,  The  Mountain  and  the  Squirrel,  by  Emerson. 

Step  by  Step,  by  Holland. 

One  by  One,  Maximus,  by  Adelaide  Proctor. 

These  are  only  suggestive,  and  must  be  extended,  of  course,  by  the 
teacher. 

In  the  higher  grades,  devote  a school  term  occasionally  to  thfe  study 
of  some  one  poet.  Let  the  quotations  be  chosen  from  his  writings,, 
and  some  of  the  supplementary  reading  as  well.  Talk  of  his  life,, 
home,  friends.  Make  him  seem  a reality,  not  a myth,  to  the  pupils. 
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5.  Figurative  Language. 

Figurative  language  can  be  made  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and 
attractive  exercises  in  language  work,  and  may  be  taught  incidentally 
in  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  in  connection  with  grammar.  The  teacher 
should  use  it  as  one  of  the  means  of  interesting  pupils  in  their  lessons 
by  developing  the  imagination,  and  in  order  to  lead  them  to  see  and 
feel  the  beauty  of  the  figurative  language  that  abounds  in  prose  and 
poetry. 

They  need  not  be  told  that  they  are  going  to  learn  comparison, 
simile,  metaphor,  personification,  etc.;  just  teach  them  when  giving 
composition  exercises  and  grammatical  forms,  by: 

(1)  Select  a number  of  adjectives,  as  brave,  timid,  busy,  comical, 
patient,  fierce,  dumb,  agile,  strong.  Add,  in  another  list,  soldier,  hare, 
bee,  monkey,  tiger,  ox,  squirrel,  lion.  Apply  the  adjectives  to  the 
people  and  make  comparisons  with  animals,  e.  g.,  The  soldiers  were 
as  brave  as  lions, 

(2)  Write  a number  of  selections  like  these  on  the  blackboard: 
Sharp  knife,  sharp  tongue;  foot  of  the  child,  foot  of  the  mountain; 
crown  of  the  king,  crown  of  the  tree;  wings  of  the  swallow,  wings 
of  the  morning;  the  source  of  the  river,  the  source  of  joy.  Let  the 
class  write:  (a)  the  literal  forms,  (b)  those  that  are  figurative,  (c) 
then  make  sentences  containing  forms  of  speech. 

(3)  Ask  questions  like  these:  What  fiower  is  the  symbol  of 

purity?  of  modesty?  of  beauty?  What  tree  is  the  symbol  of  strength? 
of  grief?  of  peace?  What  season  is  compared  to  childhood?  to  old  age? 
Make  oral  sentences,  lead  the  class  to  see  the  relation  between  the 
symbol  and  the  object,  and  give  a reason  for  their  decision  in  sen- 
tences written  in  class  on  the  blackboard. 

(4)  Explain  what  such  phrases  as,  waving  grass,  moaning  pines, 
blinding  lightning,  glistening  dewdrops,  fioating  clouds,  refreshing 
showers,  growing  plants,  etc.,  mean;  and  have  pupils  use  them  in 
descriptive  composition,  adapted  to  their  age  and  development. 

(5)  Change  figurative  language  into  literal  as:  His  locks  shone 

silver-white;  Fifty  sail  left  the  harbor;  The  whole  human  race  is 
mortal;  A hundred  willing  feet  answered  the  call;  I shall  never  cross 
his  threshold  again;  The  singing  of  the  birds  resounded  from  the 
trees. 

(6)  Use  proverbs  for  the  sake  of  variety,  and  to  arouse  interest 

by  having  pupils  use  them  in  conversation  and  on  paper.  Begin  with 
familiar  ones,  as:  Many  hands  make  light  work;  Willing  hearts  make 

swift  feet;  Diligence  is  the  mother  of  good  fortune;  A bird  in  the 
hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush. 

(7)  Discuss  orally  such  sentences  as  these:  He  had  a heavy 

heart;  Her  heart  is  not  in  her  work;  Do  not  set  your  heart  on  worldly 
things;  We  should  learn  some  things  by  heart;  Harden  not  your  heart 
against  the  unfortunate.  Let  the  pupils  use  these  expressions  in 
writing,  always  giving  a reason  for  using  this  or  that  form. 
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(8)  Again,  take  the  words  that  have  various  meanings  in  common 

use:  head,  eye,  tooth,  ears,  tongue,  as:  Give  the  horse  his  head; 

Don’t  lose  your  head  when  danger  arises;  I can  make  neither  head 
nor  tail  of  it;  The  boy’s  head  is  turned;  It  is  hard  to  make  head 
against  the  stream.  After  oral  discussions,  let  pupils  apply  them  to 
the  same  person  or  thing  in  writing, 

(9)  Let  pupils  select  figurative  language  from  their  quotations, 
memorized  poems,  and  reading  lessons. 

(10)  Teachers  can  give  appropriate  selections  applicable  to  his- 
tory, geography,  or  elementary  science  classes. 

The  New  Testament,  Shakespeare,  Childe  Harold,  Emerson,  and  all 
the  poets  contain  numberless  passages  suitable  for  this  grade  work, 
as  well  as  for  the  more  advanced. 

6.  Paraphrasing  Exercises. 

In  the  lower  grades,  much  supplementary  work  has  been  done  by 
the  pupils  in  giving  the  life  history  of  some  living  thing  (children 
are  more  interested  in  animal  life  than  plant  life),  as  that  of  a bee, 
an  ant,  a squirrel,  etc.  Thus  the  pupil  has  been  brought  into  sym- 
pathy with  these  animals  through  a knowledge  of  their  homes,  their 

troubles,  their  enemies,  etc.  The  pupils  have  written  something  about 
the  animal  selected,  beginning  somewhat  as  follows:  I am  a little 

squirrel.  My  mother  and  I live  just  behind  a wood-pile  in  Mr.  Jones’ 
wood.  Our  home  is  lined  with,  etc. 

In  the  higher  grades,  it  will  be  found  that  the  most  satisfactory 
work  in  paraphrasing  can  be  accomplished  through  this  same  idea  of 
personality.  Take,  for  example,  “The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus,”  by 
Longfellow.  The  pupils  study  and  read  the  poem  in  class,  and  then 

paraphrase.  Tell  them  to  imagine  that  they  are  on  the  lighthouse 

at  Norman’s  Woe,  and  write  a friend  giving  an  account  of  the  terrible 
storm  in  which  the  Hesperus,  with  all  on  board,  went  down  on  the 
rocks.  Allow  sufficient  play  for  the  imagination,  yet  insist  upon  holding 
to  the  truth. 

Other  poems  that  can  be  used,  are  “Paul  Revere,”  with  the  pupil 
as  Paul;  parts  of  “Hiawatha”  and  “Evangeline,”  many  historical  poems, 
etc. 

Another  way  to  vary  this  work  is  to  let  the  pupils  tell  the  story  as 
though  it  were  news  brought  by  a post-rider  to  the  village  in  which 
they  live. 

7.  Synonym  Exercises  with  a Selection  for  Study  in  Reading. 

This  work  is  most  valuable  for  exercising  and  developing  discrim- 
ination, judgment  (especially  what  Herbart  terms  the  “aesthetic  judg- 
ment”), taste,  etc.  It  ought  to  begin  in  the  fifth  grade,  but  it  is  espe- 
cially valuable  for  the  grades  above  the  fifth. 

Do  not  use  a book  of  synonyms,  but  let  the  pupils  learn  how  to  use 
and  utilize  this  part  of  the  dictionary  in  the  study  of  words. 
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In  the  study  of  the  selection,  the  teacher  designates  for  this  exercise 
the  words  for  which  an  appropriate  synonym  is  to  be  used.  In  the 
preparation  of  the  lessons  each  day,  the  teacher  may  have  each  pupil 
copy  a stanza  or  paragraph,  using  synonyms  for  the  words  which  are 
designated  by  some  mark,  as  a star. 

As  a review  lesson  in  spelling,  and  the  use  of  synonyms,  pronounce 
the  words  marked  with  stars  for  pupils  to  write  in  a column;  and, 
being  allowed  a free  use  of  the  dictionary,  then  write  synonyms,  in  a 
second  column,  thus: 


1.  nature 

2.  holds 

3.  communion 

4.  visible 

5.  various 

6.  gayer 

7.  gladness 

8.  glides 

9.  dark 

10.  musings 

11.  mild 

12.  sympathy 

13.  steals 

14.  sharpness 

15.  ere 

16.  aware 


creation,  universe 

sustains,  carries  on,  continues 

converse,  intercourse 

perceptible,  apparent. 

diverse,  manifold 

merrier,  livelier,  more  cheerful 

joyousness,  delightedness 

moves  gently 

gloomy 

meditations,  ponderings 

gentle,  soft,  calm,  tranquil,  tender,  pleasant 

compassion,  tenderness 

takes 

keenness,  acrimoniousness,  bitterness 
before,  sooner  than 
apprised,  informed 


The  above  are  the  words  marked  by  the  teacher  with  a star,  in  the 
Synonym  Exercise  for  Study  in  Reading  “Thanatopsis,”  first  stanza. 

8.  Fables. 

A few  authors  of  “Language  Books”  use  a great  many  fables.  They 
are  useful  for  “Lessons  in  Dictation,”  especially  useful  for  “Lessons 
in  Reproduction.”  But  the  primary  use  is  the  “Lessons  of  Application.” 

After  the  pupils  have  become  familiar  with  two  or  three  fables, 
simply  as  stories,  they  should  be  led  to  see  that  a truth  is  hidden  be- 
neath the  mere  story,  apd  that  the  fable  really  means  something  and 
is  meant  to  teach  a lesson.  If  this  is  well  understood,  the  pupils  have 
learned  a valuable  lesson;  that  of  looking  beneath  the  surface;  of 
reading  with  a desire  to  find  the  real  meaning  of  books. 

The  pupils  soon  discover  that  fables  are  usually  stories  in  which 
animals  talk,  and  take  the  place  of  men.  The  figure  of  speech  called 
personification  may  now  be  taught.  Note:  The  use  of  capitals  in  a 

personified  noun  is  now  left  largely  to  the  inclination  of  the  writer. 

When  the  implied  meaning  of  a fable  has  been  discussed  and  the 
moral  lesson  drawn  from  it,  this  truth  should  be  applied  to  some  sim- 
ple, practical  story  of  everyday  life.  A fable  treated  in  this  way  be- 
comes an  important  factor  in  the  development  of  original  stories. 

The  pupils  are  asked  what  to  look  for  in  a story,  and  usually  the 
teacher  draws  forth  the  idea  that  a story  should  tell  the  time,  and  the 
place  of  something  that  happened  to  certain  people,  of  whom  they  are 
talking. 
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An  outline  should  be  written  on  the  blackboard  and  followed  in 
the  composition  of  original  stories. 

The  following  order  is  given  only  as  an  example,  and  need  not  be 
strictly  followed  by  the  teacher: 

TITLE. 

1.  Time. 

2.  Place. 

3.  Characters. 

4.  Incident  (or  happening). 

5.  Result. 

6.  Conclusion — Moral. 

A fable  should  first  be  given  as  a lesson  in  reproduction  before  at- 
tempting to  apply  it.  After  a discussion  in  the  grade,  as  to  the  prob- 
able meaning  of  the  fable,  the  pupils  might  give  orally  several  jhort, 
original  stories,  following  the  ideas  suggested  by  the  grade.  In  this 
way  a train  of  thought  will  be  started  which  may  well  be  left  to  sink 
into  consciousness  and  progress  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  for  one  or 
more  days.  In  lessons  requiring  thought  and  originality,  do  not  adopt 
a course  of  crowding. 

After  this  preparation  an  interesting  language  lesson  may  be  given. 

Have  pupils  write  the  reproduction  of  the  fable,  and  then  the  ap- 
plication of  it. 

9.  Application  of  Proverbs. 

The  same  general  treatment  already  given  for  fables  and  their  ap- 
plication may  be  adapted  by  the  teacher  to  language  lessons  in  proverbs. 
The  pupil  must  be  familiarized  with  the  character  of  the  work  before 
beginning  written  exercises  in  the  application  of  proverbs. 

After  the  pupils  have  been  provided  with  and  can  recite  a few 
proverbs,  the  teacher  selects  one  to  be  studied  with  them.  They  decide 
that  a proverb  is  a short  saying  that  has  become  familiar  by  constant 
use,  and  that  has  a two-fold  meaning.  That  the  words  taken  literally 
mean  just  what  they  express,  but  hidden  beneath  the  apparent  meaning, 
is  another  truth  applicable  to  the  incidents  of  the  daily  lives  of  each 
one  of  them.  It  is  this  truth  that  they  are  to  look  for  and  apply. 

When  the  object  of  the  lesson  is  well  understood,  the  teacher  may 
assign  a proverb  to  each  pupil,  if  the  grade  is  not  so  large  as  to  exhaust 
the  stock  of  proverbs  on  hand,  or  the  grade  may  work  on  two  or  three 
of  them. 

10.  Action  Lessons. 

Teachers  find  that  action  lessons,  doing  and  telling  how,  are  very 
useful  as  language  work. 

A pupil  may  be  able  to  perform  an  action  with  skill  and  yet  fail 
in  describing  the  process  by  which  the  work  was  accomplished.  Many 
actions  either  in  school  or  home  work  will  be  found  good  subjects  for 
lessons  of  this  kind.  The  most  trifling  details  of  school  work  will  be 
raised  in  the  pupil’s  estimation  by  these  lessons  and  consequently  will 
be  performed  with  greater  care. 
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The  teacher  will  soon  discover*  that  these  lessons  give  excellent 
exercise  in  the  highest  powers  of  the  mind,  and  that  it  is  not  an  easy 
thing  to  tell  exactly  how  a thing  should  be  done.  The  language  must 
be  clear  and  concise.  To  vary  the  lesson  let  the  pupil  describe  or 
invent  a game.  The  proof  that  the  description  is  well  given  will  be 
the  ability  of  the  pupils  to  play  the  game  from  the  given  directions. 

Many  pupils  come  from  homes  where  the  aid  of  even  those  in  the 
lower  grades  is  necessary.  The  subject  for  action  lessons  can  thus  be 
drawn  from  many  varieties  of  home  work,  and  the  exercises  be  made 
decidedly  practical.  The  teacher  will  find  here  an  opportunity  to  lead 
the  pupils  to  see  that  a duty,  even  a humble  one,  well  performed  is  noble. 

Note. — During  the  first  and  second  grades,  the  language  training 
is,  of  course,  principally  oral;  but  when  written  work  is  required,  it 
should  be  used  afterward  as  a reading  exercise.  The  thought  in  this 
work  being  that  of  the  pupil,  expression  will  come  naturally.  Pay 
much  attention  to  narration;  but  pupils  should  be  asked  to  relate  only 
those  events  that  they  have  witnessed  or  experienced  within  a short 
time  previous  to  their  efforts  at  narration,  or  events  that  may  be  in- 
ferred by  inspecting  pictures  used  for  Constructive  Reading  Lessons. 

Make  all  the  language  exercises  brief;  and,  at  the  beginning,  also 
make  them  very  simple,  in  order  that  both  pupil  and  teacher  may  be 
spared  the  discouragement  arising  from  the  attempt  to  overcome  too 
rapidly  the  initial  difliculties  of  composition,  such  as  spelling,  punctu- 
ation, penmanship,  formulation  of  thought,  and  the  various  conven- 
tionalities of  form. 


FIRST  GRADE. 

First  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  The  use  of  ten  short  stories  for  oral  reproduction.  Each 
pupil  should  reproduce  at  least  two. 

2.  A study  of  three  common  objects  familiar  to  the  pupils. 

3.  A study  of  six  pictures  which  are  reproductions  of  mas- 
terpieces. 

4.  Develop  four  uses  for  the  marks  of  punctuation,  and  two 
uses  for  capitals  in  connection  with  the  reading. 

5.  Correct  twenty  common  errors  in  English  and  pronuncia- 
tion. Drill  upon  correct  form  and  pronunciation. 

6.  Memorize  forty  lines  of  poetry. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Pupils  dramatize  stories  read  or  told  by  the  teacher. 

2.  Language  lessons  in  connection  with  nature  work,  home  geogra- 
phy, history,  biography,  and  special  days. 
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3.  Games  in  which  the  use  of  is,  are,  have,  has,  see,  saw,  seen,  etc., 
are  developed. 

4.  Memorize  short  poems  and  suitable  gems  of  literature. 


Second  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  The  use  of  ten  short  stories  for  oral  reproduction.  Each 
pupil  should  reproduce  at  least  t^vo. 

2.  A study  of  five  common  objects  familiar  to  the  pupils. 
Secure  free  oral  discussions  from  the  pupils. 

3.  A study  of  six  pictures  which  are  reproductions  of  mas- 
terpieces. 

4.  Develop  ten  uses  for  the  marks  of  punctuation  and  six 
uses  for  capitals  in  connection  with  the  reading. 

5.  Correct  twenty  common  errors  in  English  and  pronuncia- 
tion. 

6.  During  the  last  two  months  of  this  semester,  pupils 
should  copy  short  sentences  from  the  board  and  from  the  reader. 

7.  Semi-weekly  drills  in  answering  orally  blackboard  ques- 
tions on  reading  lessons,  or  familiar  stories  and  objects. 

8.  Teach  pupils  to  write  their  names  and  addresses. 

9.  Memorize  forty  lines  of  poetry. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Use  the  supplementary  work  of  the  first  semester. 

2.  Pupils  may  write  the  form  for  a friendship  letter;  the  body  of 
the  letter  to  be  a short  quotation. 

3.  Pupils  may  copy  sentences  from  the  board  and  choose  words 
to  fill  blanks  left  by  the  teacher. 

EXPLANATORY. 

1.  The  teacher  should  tell  the  stories  used  for  reproduction.  Pupils 
should  be  encouraged  to  repeat  each  story  several  times,  at  home  to 
relatives  or  friends.  Each  pupil  should  tell  at  least  two  stories  in 
school. 

2.  The  teacher  should  always  make  a short  outline  for  the  study 
of  an  object.  Omit  dry  details.  Secure  much  oral  discussion  from 
each  pupil. 

3.  Use  good  sized  pictures  for  class  study.  Select  pictures  of  ac- 
tions, children,  animals,  madonnas,  noted  persons,  special  days. 

4.  Suggestive  outline  for  study  of  a picture: 

a.  Objects  or  actions  in  the  picture. 

b.  Time  and  place  of  the  picture. 

c.  Why  do  you  think  the  picture  was  painted? 

d.  Why  do  you  like  the  picture? 

5.  In  correcting  the  common  errors  of  speech,  the  teacher  would 
better  make  a list  of  twenty  common  errors  made  by  her  pupils.  Pro- 
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ceed  to  correct  each  error  by  talks  or  games.  Secure  the  assistance  and 
interest  of  each  pupil.  Do  not  try  to  eliminate  all  the  errors  at  once. 

6.  The  friendship  letter  should  be  addressed  to  the  parents  and 
sent  to  the  home. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

First  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Use  ten  short  stories  for  oral  reproduction. 

2.  Use  five  common  objects  for  oral  discussion. 

3.  A study  of  six  pictures  which  are  reproductions  of  mas- 
terpieces. 

Write  short  sentences  from  dictation. 

5.  Correct  fifteen  common  errors  in  speech  and  pronuncia- 
tion. 

(5.  Pupils  should  write  answers  to  easy  board  questions. 

7.  Write  a short  friendship  letter,  using  a quotation  for 
the  body. 

8.  Memorize  fifty  lines  of  poetry. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Dramatize  several  stories,  relate  interesting  experiences,  tell 
about  favorite  pets,  ask  and  answer  questions,  and  tell  imaginary 
stories  about  pictures. 

2.  Prepare  language  lessons  for  oral  work  in  connection  with 
biography,  nature  study,  history,  special  days,  and  home  geography. 

Second  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Study  five  common  objects,  six  pictures,  and  reproduce 
orally  ten  short  stories  read  or  told  by  the  teacher. 

2.  Study  ten  uses  of  punctuation  and  six  uses  of  capitals 
in  connection  with  the  written  work  of  the  pupil. 

3.  Correction  of  fifteen  common  errors  in  English  and  pro- 
nunciation. 

4.  Train  the  pupils  to  write  correct  statements  or  questions 
relating  to  the  objects  and  pictures  studied. 

5.  Write  a short  friendship  letter. 

6.  Train  pupils  to  correct  their  own  mistakes  in  speaking, 
and  to  find  their  own  errors  in  written  work.  The  teacher 
should  present  the  written  work  in  such  a way  that  pupils  will 
be  able  to  find  their  own  mistakes. 

7.  Memorize  fifty  lines  of  poetry. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Continue  the  supplementary  course  of  the  first  semester. 

2.  Play  games  which  require  pupils  to  ask  and  answer  questions. 
The  teacher  may  prepare  slips,  each  containing  one  question  to  be 
answered  by  a pupil.  Each  set  of  questions  should  refer  to  one  topic 
nr  object.  Pupils  may  write  such  answers. 

EXPLANATORY. 

1.  The  following  outline  is  suggested  for  the  study  of  an  object: 

a.  Appearance. 

b.  What  the  object  can  do. 

c.  What  can  be  done  with  the  object. 

d.  Habits  and  care  of  the  object. 

2.  It  is  a serious  mistake  to  give  the  dry  details  in  the  study  of  an 
nbject.  Pupils  should  not  be  required  to  say  “The  cat  has  two  eyes,  a 
tail,  and  four  feet.”  Such  details  should  be  omitted.  Neither  should 
the  study  be  exhaustive,  lengthy,  or  scientific. 

3.  The  mastery  of  a few  type  sentences  will  assist  pupils  to  under- 
stand the  common  uses  of  punctuation  and  capitals. 

4.  By  the  end  of  the  second  year  the  pupils  should  be  able  to  con- 
struct and  write  good  questions  and  statements. 

5.  To  avoid  mistakes  in  spelling,  the  words  to  be  used  in  written 
work  should  be  given  in  the  spelling  lessons,  or  placed  on  the  board. 

6.  Train  pupils  to  observe  the  following  points  while  writing 
sentences: 

a.  Form  each  sentence  mentally  before  beginning  to  write  it. 

b.  Do  not  write  any  word  until  sure  you  can  spell  it. 

c.  Read  your  sentences  several  times  to  find  errors. 

d.  Use  your  own  language,  not  that  of  the  teacher  or  other  pupils. 

e.  Write  each  sentence  once  or  more  on  “trial”  paper,  then  place 
it  in  the  permanent  draft 

7.  Different  pupils  should  not  use  the  same  sentence;  each  pupil 
should  select  his  own  expression. 

8.  Papers  should  be  limited  to  three  or  four  sentences,  and  the 
teacher  should  place  an  outline  or  questions  on  the  board  to  assist  the 
pupils  in  writing. 


THIRD  GRADE. 

First  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Study  five  common  objects,  six  pictures,  and  reproduce 
orally  ten  short  stories  read  or  told  by  the  teacher. 

2.  Teach  ten  uses  of  punctuation  and  six  uses  of  capitals 
in  connection  with  the  pupil’s  written  work. 

3.  Correct  fifteen  errors  in  English  and  pronunciation. 

4.  Write,  each  month,  a short  paragraph  of  four  or  five 
sentences  which  shall  be  a result  of  class  study  of  some  object 
or  picture.  Write  a short  friendship  letter.  Pupils  should 
write  from  questions  or  a brief  outline  placed  on  the  board. 

5.  Memorize  fifty  lines  of  poetry. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Continue  dramatization,  memorize  short  poems,  and  study  special 
days. 

2.  Write  single  paragraphs  in  connection  with  objects,  pictures,, 
and  biography.  Use  an  outline  for  writing. 

Second  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Continue  the  work  outlined  in  part  1,  2,  and  3 of  the 
first  semester. 

2.  The  class  should  reproduce  two  short  narratives,  or  parts 
of  a narrative,  read  or  told  by  the  teacher.  Observe  the  fol- 
lowing order  for  procedure : 

a.  Select  an  interesting  story  to  be  read  or  told  by  the 
teacher. 

h.  Teacher  and  pupils  should  make  a blackboard  outline 
of  the  narrative. 

c.  The  pupils  should  reproduce  the  story  orally. 

d.  Pupils  should  reproduce  the  story  in  writing. 

e.  Train  the  pupils  to  correct  their  mechanical  errors  and 
their  errors  in  sentence  structure. 

f.  To  secure  the  best  results,  from  two  to  four  weeks  may 
be  given  to  the  reproduction. 

3.  Write  a short  friendship  letter.  Teach  the  form  for  the 
envelope. 

4.  ]\Iemorize  sixty  lines  of  poetry. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Continue  the  supplementary  work  of  the  first  semester. 

2.  Pupils  may  write  of  some  pet  animal,  an  account  of  a trip,  or 
short  narratives  of  personal  experience. 

EXPLANATORY. 

1.  Prepare  a list  of  type  sentences  to  illustrate  the  uses  of  punctu- 
ation and  capitals  to  be  used  by  the  pupils  for  reference. 

2.  Train  pupils  to  form  each  sentence  mentally  before  beginning  to 
write  it.  Pupils  may  write  each  sentence  several  times,  if  necessary, 
then  select  the  best  form. 

3.  Do  not  mark  the  errors  in  the  pupils’  papers,  but  conduct  the 
class  exercises  in  written  language  in  such  a manner  that  pupils  may 
acquire  the  power  to  make  their  own  corrections. 

4.  The  following  steps  may  be  placed  on  the  board  to  guide  pupils, 
in  correcting  their  own  papers: 

a.  Did  you  follow  the  outline? 

J).  Is  each  sentence  clear? 
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c.  Did  you  make  the  sentence  interesting? 

d.  Did  you  use  your  own  words? 

e.  Did  you  use  many  “ands”? 

f.  Have  you  misspelled  any  of  the  words? 

g.  Have  you  used  correct  punctuation  and  capitalization? 

h.  Did  you  write  neatly? 

i.  Is  your  first  paper  correct? 

j.  Are  you  ready  to  copy  your  paper? 

5.  This  grade  should  do  much  oral  work,  but  little  written  work. 

6.  Classes  should  be  combined  for  language  when  two  or  more 
grades  are  seated  in  the  same  room. 

7.  It  is  believed  that  the  reproduction  of  narratives  forms  the 
most  suitable  written  language  for  this  grade. 

8.  In  the  friendship  letters,  pupils  should  tell  of  some  particularly 
interesting  event  or  object.  The  language  of  the  letter  should  be 
interesting. 


FOURTH  GRADE. 

First  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Oral  reproduction  of  ten  short  stories. 

2.  Study  of  five  objects  and  six  pictures. 

3.  Written  reproduction  of  two  short  narratives.  (See 
instructions  for  third  grade,  second  semester). 

4.  Write  one  short  narrative  from  personal  experience. 
Write  a short  friendship  letter. 

5.  Memorize  sixty  lines  of  poetry. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Make  a special  study  of  the  uses  of  the  different  forms  of  the 
verb. 

2.  Study  synonyms  in  connection  with  the  pupils’  writing,  and 
train  them  to  choose  the  best  words  or  expressions. 

3.  Avoid  the  too  frequent  use  of  “and,”  “and  so,”  “and  then.”  Pupils 
should  use  who,  which,  when,  while,  where,  that,  because,  and  other 
good  connectives. 

4.  From  the  text,  select  work  to  supplement  the  minimum  course. 

Second  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Continue  parts  1 and  2 of  the  first  semester. 

2.  Reproduction  of  one  narrative,  using  an  outline  contain- 
ing these  three  points : 

a.  Introduction ; place,  time,  characters. 
h.  Body;  relate  the  events  in  order  of  time. 
c.  Conclusion ; the  result  or  point  of  the  story. 
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-S.  Write  two  short  narratives  from  personal  experience,  and 
one  friendship  letter. 

4.  Teach  the  ordinary  uses  of  punctuation  and  capitals  in 
connection  with  the  reading,  by  means  of  dictation  exercises, 
and  type  sentences. 

5.  Memorize  sixty  lines  of  poetry. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Select  supplementary  work  from  the  text  to  serve  as  materials 
for  oral  and  written  language. 

2.  Study  synonyms  and  sentence  structure  to  be  used  in  the  pupil’s 
language. 

3.  Pupils  may  write  one  or  two  imaginary  narratives. 

EXPLANATORY. 

1.  The  text-book  presents  the  maximum  of  work  to  be  done,  hence, 
in  following  the  recommended  minimum,  the  teacher  should  select 
from  the  text  those  exercises  or  materials  which  best  enable  her  to 
complete  that  course. 

2.  Use  the  instructions  given  under  “Explanatory,”  third  grade, 
for  written  work. 

3.  The  pictures  should  be  selected  from  the  masterpieces,  with 
special  reference  to  the  age  and  needs  of  the  pupils.  'The  teacher 
should  make  a collection  of  good  pictures,  and  books  which  teach  the 
pictures  selected. 

4.  It  is  suggested  that  the  pupils’  written  work  should  be  preserved 
by  them  for  an  entire  semester,  so  that  they  may  note  their  progress. 

5.  The  main  object  of  written  language  is  not  to  secure  a paper 
which  is  entirely  free  from  errors,  but  to  give  the  pupils  power  to 
express  their  thoughts  in  their  own  language. 

6.  The  dictionary  should  be  used  by  this  grade  for  spelling,  syno- 
nyms, and  meaning  of  words. 

7.  It  is  suggested  that  pupils  write  each  sentence  one  or  more 
times,  on  a trial  paper.  When  the  best  possible  sentence  has  been 
written,  it  may  be  placed  in  the  first  draft. 

8.  Children  should  not  feel  that  the  first  draft  may  be  written  in 
a careless  manner  because  they  will  probably  rewrite  it  in  permanent 
form.  However,  children  should  be  made  to  feel  a pride  in  correcting, 
working  over,  and  polishing  their  papers.  The  teacher  should  not 
mark  specific  errors  in  any  paper^ 


FIFTH  GRADE. 

First  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Oral  reproduction  of  five  stories,  study  of  six  reproduc- 
tions of  masterpieces,  and  five  common  objects. 

S.  Reproduction  of  one  narrative  from  literature,  one  nar- 
rative from  personal  experience,  one  short  description  from 
literature,  and  write  one  friendship  letter. 
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S.  Make  a special  study  of  sentence  structure  in  connection 
with  the  pupils’  writing,  training  pupils  to  use  proper  connec- 
tives in  the  construction  of  their  complex  sentences. 

4.  Teach  the  meaning  of  clause,  phrase,  and  connectives  in 
connection  with  the  pupils’  writing  and  train  pupils  to  use  the 
declarative,  interrogative,  and  exclamatory  sentences  in  the 
written  work  mentioned  in  part 

5.  Correct  fifteen  common  errors  in  English  and  pronuncia- 
tion. 

6.  Train  pupils  to  use  the  various  forms  of  the  verb  cor- 
rectly in  the  written  work. 

7.  Memorize  seventy-five  lines  of  poetry. 

8.  Use  the  dictionary  for  spelling,  synonyms,  and  meanings. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Make  a study  of  the  verb  phrase  to  develop  the  following: 

а.  Use  of  auxiliaries  and  principal  parts  of  the  verb  to  denote  the 
different  tenses,  and  to  ask  questions.  Apply  the  study  to  the  language. 

2.  Pupils  may  write  two  or  three  papers  on  topics  of  personal 
interest. 

3.  Written  and  oral  work  in  connection  with  geography,  hygiene, 
biography,  and  picture  study. 

Second  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Oral  study  of  five  stories,  six  pictures,  and  four  common 
topics. 

2.  One  narrative  from  experience,  one  reproduction  of  a 
description  from  literature,  two  short  descriptions  from  objects 
or  nature,  one  business  letter,  one  friendship  letter.  Use  the 
dictionary. 

3.  Study  sentence  structure  in  connection  with  the  pupils’ 
written  work. 

4.  Teach  the  parts  of  speech  objectively  and  in  connection 
with  the  pupils’  written  work.  Teach  the  subject  and  verb  in 
the  same  way. 

5.  Continue  the  work  mentioned  in  part  4,  first  semester. 

б.  Correct  fifteen  common  errors  in  English  and  in  pro- 
nunciation. Make  a list  of  the  class  errors. 

7.  Make  a special  study  of  the  uses  and  forms  of  the  per- 
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sonal,  relative,  and  interrogative  pronouns  in  connection  with 
the  pupils’  speech  and  writing. 

8.  Memorize  seventy-five  lines  of  poetry. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Select  supplementary  work  from  the  text. 

2.  Supplement  the  minimum  course  with  any  oral  and  written 
work  which  is  not  too  difficult  for  the  pupils.  It  is  best  to  make  the 
school  subjects  the  basis  of  much  of  this  supplementary  work. 

EXPLANATORY. 

1.  Pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  begin  to  tell  and  write  their 
own  opinions,  feelings,  likes,  dislikes,  ambitions.  Too  much  time  is 
spent  in  expressing  facts  learned,  or  in  giving  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
of  another.  For  this  purpose,  lead  pupils  to  describe  what  they  enjoy; 
to  tell  why  they  like  a picture,  object,  event,  or  book,  and  to  mention 
a few  things  which  they  dislike. 

2.  The  following  outline  is  suggested  for  a study  of  the  description 

of  a place:  (A  picture  in  words). 

a.  Give  the  time  and  place. 

&.  Name  the  elements  in  the  description. 

c.  Select  the  features,  words,  and  phrases  which  give  this  descrip- 
tion individuality,  and  which  give  it  special  interest. 

d.  Have  the  pupils  see  what  is  described. 

3.  Select  several  good  short  descriptions  from  literature,  and  study 
them  with  the  above  outline.  Remember  that  a description  may  present 
what  is  seen,  heard,  felt,  or  experienced,  but  it  is  best,  perhaps,  to 
begin  with  descriptions  of  things  seen.  A description  is  a picture  in 
words.  Pupils  must  be  led  to  form  an  exact  mental  picture  from  a 
given  description  from  literature,  trying  to  see  exactly  and  accurately 
what  the  author  intended  them  to  see. 

4.  It  is  not  intended  that  pupils  shall  make  a text-book  study  of 
the  grammatical  terms  mentioned,  but  that  they  shall  be  able  to  recog- 
nize and  employ  them  in  the  written  work. 

5.  Parts  of  speech  should  be  developed  wholly  from  a study  of 
objects.  The  class  will  soon  learn  that  nouns  are  names;  that  verbs 
tell  what  nouns  do;  that  adjectives  describe  nouns;  that  adverbs  explain 
actions;  that  prepositions  and  conjunctions  connect  certain  words;  and 
that  pronouns  refer  to  nouns.  These  terms  should  not  be  taught  by 
definition  or  text-book  discussions. 


SIXTH  GRADE. 

First  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Five  oral  reproductions  from  geography,  history,  and 
reading,  study  of  six  pictures.  Use  the  dictionary. 

2.  Make  an  objective  study  of  the  following  modifiers  in 

connection  with  the  pupils’  written  work:  adjective,  adverl), 

possessive,  appositive,  phrase,  clause. 

3.  One  narrative  reproduced  from  literature,  three  short 
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descriptions  from  literature,  two  topics  from  geography,  one 
business  letter.  Train  pupils  to  make  outlines  for  writing. 

4.  Correct  fifteen  common  errors  in  English  and  in  pro- 
nunciation. 

5.  Train  pupils  to  use  the  best  sentence  structure  and  to 
-employ  proper  connectives  in  the  construction  of  their  complex 

sentences.  • 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Pupils  may  visit  or  study  local  industries  as  a basis  for  written 
language. 

2.  Write  an  application  in  answer  to  an  advertisement. 

3.  The  school  subjects  may  be  used  for  oral  or  written  work. 

4.  Select  supplementary  work  from  the  text. 

5.  Memorize  one  hundred  lines  of  poetry. 

Second  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Five  oral  presentations  of  topics  in  geography,  history, 
or  literature  by  each  pupil.  Study  of  six  pictures. 

2.  Make  a study  of  the  following  in  connection  with  the 

pupils’  written  work:  Subject,  verb,  complement,  active  voice, 

passive  voice. 

3.  One  narrative  from  experience,  three  short  descriptions 
from  literature,  two  short  descriptions  from  nature  or  objects, 
one  friendship  letter,  two  topics  from  geography. 

4.  Correct  fifteen  common  errors  in  English  and  pronuncia- 
tion. 

5.  Make  a special  study  of  the  following  connectives  in 

connection  with  the  pupils’  writing:  Preposition,  conjunction, 

•conjunctive  adverb,  relative  pronoun. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Continue  the  supplementary  work  of  the  first  semester. 

2.  Select  good  topics  for  debating. 

3.  Memorize  one  hundred  lines  of  poetry. 

EXPLANATORY. 

1.  Pupils  should  not  make  a text-book  study  of  the  grammatical 
points  mentioned.  There  should  be  no  analysis  of  sentences,  but  the 
pupil  should  be  taught  to  use  the  elements  of  the  sentence  in  his 
written  language.  A good  text  may  be  used  as  a guide,  and  to  furnish 
type  sentences  to  illustrate  new  points. 
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2.  It  is  suggested  that  two  or  more  classes  in  the  same  room  be 
combined  in  the  language  work. 

3.  The  study  and  recitation  periods  should  he  combined  into  one 
period  to  give  more  time.  The  work  in  language  and  grammar  should 
be  combined.  The  teacher  should  supervise  all  written  work. 

4.  Remember  that  all  oral  and  written  work  of  the  day  is  language 
work,  hence,  nothing  but  the  pupils’  best  work  should  be  accepted. 

5.  The  pupils  must  be  trained: 

a.  To  give  good  outlines. 

b.  To  write  good  sentences. 

c.  To  use  the  points  of  grammar  in  their  own  language. 

d.  To  choose  the  best  words  and  expressions. 

e.  To  correct  their  own  errors. 

6.  The  teacher  should  never  mark  the  pupils’  papers. 


SEVENTH  GRADE. 

First  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Five  oral  presentations  of  topics  from  geography,  his- 
tory, hygiene,  and  literature  by  each  pupil.  The  pupil  should 
make  the  outline  and  the  proper  research  without  much  aid 
from  the  teacher.  Study  of  six  pictures. 

2.  Study  in  connection  with  the  pupils’  writing:  Comple- 

ments, transitive  and  intransitive  verbs,  voice,  and  the  various 
forms  of  the  verb  used  to  express  the  tenses.  Analyze  easy 
simple  sentences. 

3.  Two  papers  from  topics  in  geography  or  history,  one 
exposition  from  literature,  one  narrative  from  hterature,  two 
short  descriptions  from  literature,  one  business  letter.  Use  the 
dictionary. 

4.  Correct  fifteen  common  errors  in  English  and  pronuncia- 
tion. 

5.  Give  special  attention  to  the  varieties  of  sentences  and 
sentence  structure  in  connection  with  the  pupils’  written  work. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Much  attention  may  be  given  to  the  different  elements  of  the 
simple  sentence.  (See  outline  for  the  analysis  of  a sentence). 

2.  Use  the  book  for  reference  and  type  sentences.  It  is  better  to 
get  a knowledge  of  the  parts  of  a sentence  by  use  rather  than  by 
definition  or  text-book  discussions.  All  diflBcult  sentences  in  the  text- 
book should  not  be  studied. 

3.  Try  to  develop  correct  speech  through  the  oral  work  in  all 
subjects. 

4.  Memorize  one  hundred  lines  of  poetry. 
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Second  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Five  oral  presentations  of  topics  from  school  subjects. 

Study  five  pictures. 

3.  Make  a special  study  of  the  following  in  connection  with 

written  work:  Participle,  infinitive,  various  uses  of  the  pro- 

noun and  noun  in  the  sentence,  transitive  and  intransitive  verbs, 
active  and  passive  voice,  the  noun,  adjective,  and  adverb  clauses. 
Analyze  easy  complex  sentences. 

4.  Two  papers  on  topics  from  school  subjects,  one  nar- 
rative from  personal  experience,  two  short  descriptions  from 
objects  or  nature,  one  exposition  from  the  object  or  process,  one 
friendship  letter.  Use  the  dictionary. 

5.  Correct  fifteen  common  errors  in  English  and  pronuncia- 
tion. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Memorize  one  hundred  lines  of  poetry. 

2.  Paraphrase  the  classics  studied. 

3.  Study  synonyms  to  be  used  in  pupils’  language. 

4.  Make  a study  of  the  outline.  Pupils  should  be  able  to  make  an 
outline  of  a topic  in  history  or  geography,  or  to  outline  a topic  for 
written  work. 

5.  Select  supplementary  work  from  the  text. 

EXPLANATORY. 

1.  A study  of  the  sentence  should  be  made  from  a topical  outline. 

2.  It  is  a waste  of  time  to  analyze  long  and  difficult  sentences. 
Such  analysis  does  not  give  pupils  power  of  expression. 

3.  Master  a few  type  sentences,  then  proceed  to  incorporate  the 
element  learned  into  the  pupils’  language. 

4.  It  is  far  more  interesting  to  a pupil  to  find  an  example  of  the 
passive  voice,  a participle,  or  a clause  in  his  own  paper,  than  to  find 
a hundred  examples  in  the  text. 

5.  If  diagraming  is  ever  used  it  should  be  done  as  a means  to  an 
end.  Little  time  should  be  given  to  written  analysis. 

6.  Much  of  the  work  in  grammar  has  been  completed  when  the 
pupil  is  able  to  name  the  subject,  verb,  and  complement  with  accuracy, 
hence,  much  attention  should  be  given  to  the  selection  of  those  three 
elements. 


EIGHTH  GRADE. 

First  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Four  oral  presentations  of  topics  from  current*  events  or 
school  subjects.  Study  of  four  pictures. 

Special  study  of  the  noun,  pronoun,  and  adjective. 

—6 
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3.  Analyze  easy  simple  and  complex  sentences. 

4.  Four  papers  from  topics  in  connection  with  school  sub- 
jects or  current  events.  One  friendship  letter,  one  business 
letter. 

5.  Three  debates  in  which  each  pupil  should  give  one-  or 
two-minute  speeches. 

6.  Self-correction  of  common  errors  in  English  and  pro- 
nunciation. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  A little  time  may  be  given  to  complete  parsing  of  the  noun, 
pronoun,  and  adjective. 

2.  Memorize  one  hundred  lines  of  poetry. 

3.  Oral  and  written  work,  in  debating  societies,  and  school  subjects. 

Second  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Two  oral  presentations  of  common  topics  of  interest, 
three  debates,  study  of  four  pictures. 

2.  Special  study  of  the  adverb,  verb,  conjunction,  preposi- 
tion, and  interjection. 

3.  Analyze  easy  sentences. 

4.  Four  papers  from  topics  selected  by  the  pupils  in  con- 
nection with  school  subjects  or  current  events. 

5.  Self-correction  of  the  common  errors  in  English  and  pro- 
nunciation. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Debating,  society  work,  and  parliamentary  usage. 

2.  Oral  and  written  work  in  connection  with  current  events  and 
school  subjects. 

3.  Memorize  one  hundred  lines  of  poetry. 

EXPLANATORY. 

1.  No  attempt  should  be  made  to  analyze  diflacult  sentences. 

2.  Very  little  attention  should  be  given  to  a study  of  the  mode  of 
the  verb. 

3.  Master  thoroughly:  Transitive  and  intransitive  verbs,  active 

and  passive  voice,  complements,  uses  of  the  clause,  uses  of  all  the  sub- 
ordinate connectives,  case,  use  and  declension  of  the  noun  and  pro- 
noun, tense  of  the  verb,  right  use  of  the  ad  verb,  and  adjective,  and  the 
uses  of  the  various  modifiers. 

4.  Pupils  who  complete  the  eighth  grade  should  be  able: 

a.  To  analyze  easy  sentences. 

6.  To  illustrate  the  uses  of  each  part  of  the  sentence,  or  part  of 
speech. 

c.  To  select  and  outline  a topic  for  written  or  oral  presentation. 

d.  To  make  outlines  for  written  work. 

e.  To  use  good  English  in  all  oral  and  written  work. 
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f.  To  write  a correct  paper  or  letter. 

g.  To  know  the  best  pictures  and  to  quote  some  of  the  best  poetry. 
5.  It  is  a laborious  and  unnecessary  plan  to  teach  the  fundamentals 

of  grammar  by  literally  following  the  plan  of  an  ordinary  text-book  in 
grammar.  The  results  of  following  the  text-book  literally  are  always 
very  unsatisfactory;  since  such  study  develops  a distaste  for  the  study 
of  grammar,  and  usually  fails  to  secure  a working  knowledge  of  its 
principles.  The  teacher  would  better  use  the  topical  outline  for  the 
study  of  a sentence,  found  elsewhere  in  this  course  of  study.  Begin 
with  the  mastery  of  the  essentials  of  the  sentence,  i.  e.,  the  subject, 
the  verb,  and  the  complement,  but  do  not  follow  the  order  of  the  book 
nor  attempt  to  master  the  directions,  definitions,  and  presentations  of 
the  author.  . Select  a number  of  type  sentences  from  the  text  and  pro- 
ceed to  master  one  point  of  analysis  at  a time. 

When  the  pupil  has  acquired  the  ability  to  recognize  the  subject  of 
a sentence,  he  may  proceed  to  master  the  verb.  Then  select  a number 
of  lessons  from  different  parts  of  the  book  which  will  furnish  sentences 
for  drill  purposes.  When  the  pupils  are  able  to  recognize  subjects  and 
verbs,  the  class  may  proceed  to  study  the  next  point  in  the  analysis. 

If  the  outline  is  thoroughly  mastered  and  followed,  the  pupil  will, 
by  the  time  he  finishes  the  eighth  grade,  be  able  to  analyze  an  easy 
English  sentence.  All  diflacult  sentences,  obsolete  structures,  and  fine 
distinctions  in  the  use  of  words,  should  be  avoided  in  the  grade  work. 

OUTLINE  FOR  ANALYSIS  OF  A SENTENCE. 

1.  Sentence  Structure:  Simple — Complex — Compound. 

2.  Sentence:  Declarative — Interrogative — Imperative — Exclamatory. 

3.  Sentence,  Order  of  Elements:  Natural — Inverted. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  THE  SENTENCE. 

I.  Subject; 

a.  Noun  or  pronoun,  give  the  case. 

b.  Phrase. 

c.  Clause. 

II.  Verb:  Give  kind,  voice,  modifiers,  principal  parts,  mode,  person, 

number, 

a.  Complete — 

1.  Without  complements — intransitive. 

2.  Passive  voice — transitive. 

h.  Incomplete — 

1.  With  attribute  complement — intransitive. 

2.  With  object  complement — transitive. 

3.  With  objective  complement — transitive. 

III.  Complements: 

a.  Attribute  (or  subjective)  — 

1,  Noun  or  pronoun,  give  case. 

2.  Adjective. 

S.  Phrase. 

Jf.  Clause. 

5.  With  passive  form. 

b.  Object — 

1.  Noun  or  pronoun,  give  case. 

2.  Phrase. 

3.  Clause. 

c.  Objective — 

1.  Noun  or  pronoun,  give  case. 

2.  Adjective. 

3.  Phrase. 
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IV.  Modifiers  : 

a.  Adjective. 

b.  Adverb. 

c.  Noun  or  pronoun,  give  the  case — 

1.  Possessive. 

2.  Appositive. 

3.  Adverbial  objective. 

4.  Indirect  object. 

d.  Participle. 

e.  Phrase. 

f.  Clause. 

V.  Connectives  : 

a.  Conjunctions. 

b.  Prepositions. 

c.  Relative  pronouns. 

d.  Conjunctive  adverbs. 

VI.  Independent  Parts: 

a.  Interjections. 

b.  Nominative  absolute,  give  case. 

c.  Nominative  of  address,  give  case. 

LIST  OF  PICTURES  FOR  LANGUAGE  STUDY. 

FIRST  GRADE. 

1.  A Primary  School  in  Brittany Goeffroy 

2.  Feeding  Her  Birds Millet 

3.  The  First  Steps Millet 

4.  Cat  and  Kittens Adam 

5.  Sunflowers  Kaulbach 

6.  Distinguished  Member  of  the  Humane  Society Landseer 

7.  Little  Brother  Meyer 

8.  Portrait  of  Washington Stuart 

9.  Portrait  of  Lincoln. 

10.  Departure  of  the  Mayflower Bayes 

11.  The  Good  Shepherd Plockhorst 

12.  Infant  Samuel  Reynolds 

13.  Madonna  of  the  Chair Raphael 

SECOND  GRADE. 

1.  An  Old  Monarch Rosa  Bonheur 

2.  Baby  Stuart Van  Dyck 

3.  Christmas  Bells  Blashfield 

4.  The  Gleaners  Millet 

5.  Monarch  of  the  Glen Landseer 

6.  Madonna  Feruzzi 

7.  Pilgrim  Exiles  Boughton 

8.  Three  Members  of  a Temperance  Society Herring 

9.  Girl  with  Cat Hoecker 

10.  Out  for  a Sail Walden 

11.  Shoeing  the  Bay  Mare Landseer 

12.  The  Train,  “Here  It  Comes” Birnev 

13.  Angels’  Heads  Reynolds 

14.  The  Drinking-Trough  Dupre 

15.  Mother  and  Daughter Douglas 

16.  Portrait  of  Landseer. 

17.  Portrait  of  Millet. 
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THIRD  GRADE. 

1.  The  Angelus  Millet 

2.  Lost  (Sheep)  Schneck 

3.  Madonna  Sichei 

4.  Noble  Charger Rosa  Bonheur 

5.  Pharaoh’s  Horses Herring 

6.  Return  to  the  Farm Troyan 

7.  Return  of  the  Mayflower Bough  ton 

8.  The  Shepherdess  Miliet 

9.  Sistine  Madonna  Raphael 

10.  Shepherd  and  His  Flock Bonheur 

11.  Golden  Autumn  Day Van  Marcke 

12.  Before  the  Storm Dupre 

13.  Age  of  Innocence Reynolds 

FOURTH  GRADE. 

1.  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin Kaulbach 

2.  The  Balloon  Dupre 

3.  Niagara  Falls. 

4.  Call  to  the  Ferryman Knight 

5.  The  Good  Shepherd Murillo 

6.  The  Horse  Fair Rosa  Bonheur 

7.  Madonna  Bodenhausen 

8.  Mother  of  God Sichei 

9.  St.  Anthony  Murillo 

10.  Shepherdess  and  Sheep Lerolle 

11.  Sir  Galahad Watts 

12.  Portrait  of  Longfellow. 

FIFTH  GRADE. 

1.  Song  of  the  Lark Breton 

2.  The  Windmill  Van  Ruysdael 

3.  Spirit  of  ’75 Willard 

4.  Oxen  Ploughing  Landseer 

5.  Arrival  of  the  Shepherds Lerolle 

6.  Portrait  of  Whittier. 

7.  Plymouth  Rock  Harlow 

8.  Stag  at  Bay Landseer 

9.  Immaculate  Conception  Murillo 

10.  The  Meadow  Dupre 

11.  By  the  Riverside Lerolle 

12.  The  Wave  James 

13.  Portrait  of  Franklin. 

SIXTH  GRADE. 

1.  Aurora  :. Guido  Reni 

2.  Close  of  Day Emile  Adan 

3.  Columbus  at  the  Court  of  Isabella Brozik 

4.  Concord  Bridge. 

5.  Puritans  Watching  for  the  Relief  Ship Bough  ton 

6.  Portrait  of  Tennyson. 

7.  A Deer  in  the  Forest Bonheur 

8.  Cologne  Cathedral. 

9.  Summer  Evening  Adan 

10.  Automedon Regnault 

11.  Spring  Mauve 

12.  The  Two  Farewells Boughton 
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SEVENTH  GRADE. 

1.  Sunset  Glow  Riecke 

2.  Shepherd’s  Star  Breton 

3.  The  Water-Gate  Van  Marcke 

4.  The  Last  Supper  Da  Vinci 

5.  Washington  Crossing  the  Delaware Loutz 

6.  Portrait  of  Lowell. 

7.  Priscilla  and  John  Alden Fredericks 

8.  Hosea  Sargeant 

9.  Portrait  of  Emerson. 

10.  Westminster  Abbey. 

11.  Signing  the  Declaration  of  Independence Trumbull 

EIGHTH  GRADE. 

1.  Reading  from  Homer Alma-Tadema 

2.  Portrait  of  Shakespeare. 

3.  Puritans  Going  to  Worship Boughton 

4.  Hope  Burne-Jones 

5.  Robert  Edward  Lee Elder 

6.  Abraham  Lincoln ^ St.  Gaudens 

7.  Ann  Hathaway  Cottage. 

8.  Dance  of  the  Nymphs Corot 

LANGUAGE. 

POETRY  BOOKS  FOR  PRIMARY  TEACHERS. 

1.  Three  Years  with  the  Poets. 

2.  Graded  Memory  Selections Burt 

3.  Songs  of  Tree-Top  and  Meadow. 

4.  Poems  of  Eugene  Field. 

5.  Poems  by  Grades,  Vol.  I Harris  & Gilbert 

BOOKS  OF  STORIES  FOR  PRIMARY  GRADES. 

1.  In  the  Child’s  World Poulson 

2.  The  Children’s  Hour Bailey  & Lewis 

3.  How  to  Tell  Stories  to  Children Bryant 

4.  The  Story  Hour Wiggin  & Smith 

5.  Nature  Myths  Cooke 

6.  Old  Greek  Stories Baldwin 

7.  Aesop’s  Fables  Stickney 

8.  Anderson’s  Fairy  Tales Tarpin 

9.  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales Houghton,  Mifflin  & Co. 

10.  Water-Babies  Kingsley 

11.  Cinderella  Lang 

12.  Tales  of  Mother  Goose ‘ Perrault 

13.  Progressive  Road  to  Reading,  Books  1,  2,  3 . . . Silver,  Burdett  & Co. 

14.  Tales  and  Folk  Stories Scudder 

15.  Books  of  Legends Scudder 

16.  Two-Legs  Ewald 

17.  The  Story  of  Ab Waterloo 
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NATURE  STUDY  AND  GEOGRAPHY* 


FIRST  GRADE. 

First  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Home  Occupation — Food-getting,  shelter,  clothing,  care, 
comfort,  etc. 

2.  Division  of  Labor — ^Father’s  work,  mother’s  work,  chil- 
dren’s work.  List  of  occupations. 

3.  Develop  dependence  of  each  on  others  for  provisions,  com- 
fort, happiness. 

4.  Inculcate  mutual  helpfulness.  When  one  shirks,  some  one 
else  does  more  than  his  share. 

5.  Material — Conversations,  stories,  songs,  games,  poems. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Earth  and  sky — hills,  valleys,  fields,  streams,  etc.  Records  of 
weather — rain,  snow,  wind,  clouds. 

2.  Need  for  rain,  frost,  snow,  ice,  dew. 

3.  Harvest  time — Thanksgiving. 

4.  Plants,  fruits,  leaves,  seeds,  and  bulbs. 

5.  Need  for  wind,  sunlight,  air,  warmth,  dryness. 

Second  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Dependence  of  Home  on  Outside  World. 

2.  Food-getting,  shelter,  clothing,  comfort,  etc. 

3.  Grocer,  farmer,  milkman,  fishman,  butcher,  coal  and 
wood  man,  mills,  stores,  light,  heat,  etc. 

4.  Transportation,  communication,  pleasure,  etc. 

5.  Teach  four  points  of  compass. 

6.  Right  hand,  left  hand. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Animals — cat,  dog,  horse,  cow,  and  other  domestic  animals. 
Study  a few  wild  animals  through  pictures. 

2.  Planting  trees,  seeds,  and  bulbs.  Buds  and  leaves. 

3.  Migration  of  the  birds  of  the  locality. 
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EXPLANATORY. 

1.  There  are  four  main  elements  of  primary  work  in  this  subject: 
(1)  Earth  and  sky;  (2)  plants;  (3)  animals;  (4)  man.  If  the  teacher 
finds  it  necessary  to  add  to  these,  omit  or  substitute  something  else,  all 
well  and  good.  The  book  companies  publish  manuals  to  assist  teachers 
in  this  work.  Write  to  any  of  them,  and  they  will  very  willingly  fur- 
nish you  a list  of  good  works  which  they  publish  on  nature  study  and 
geography  in  primary  grades.  These  books  should  be  used  to  assist 
the  teacher,  but  should  not  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  pupil. 


SECOND  GRADE. 

First  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Children  of  other  lands — Indian,  Eskimo,  Negro,  Japan- 
ese, Chinese,  Dutch  and  Filipino  life. 

2.  Study  sun,  moon,  stars,  thermometer,  climate,  seasons. 

3.  Habits  of  animals — keeping  warm,  storing  food,  work, 
play ; useful  animals. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Occupations — hunting,  fishing,  farming,  stock-raising,  lumbering, 
mining. 

2.  Map — school  room,  school  grounds.  Measuring  and  learning 
distance  of  prominent  objects  from  a central  point. 

3.  Water — lake,  brook,  river,  ocean,  spring. 

4.  Surface — level  or  sloping,  plain,  prairie,  hill,  mountain,  valley. 

5.  Work  of  running  water. 

Second  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Show  how  man  uses  plants  and  animals  for  food,  shelter, 
clothing,  fuel,  pleasure,  work. 

2.  Study  weaving,  spinning,  and  carding. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Our  neighbors  in  Canada,  Cuba,  Mexico,  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii, 
South  America. 

2.  Child  life  and  customs  in  other  countries. 

EXPLANATORY. 

1.  The  teacher  will  find  the  work  in  geography  very  interesting. 
If  there  is  not  time  to  do  much,  do  a little. 

2.  The  teacher  will  need  some  of  the  books  mentioned  at  the  end 
of  the  third  grade  work. 
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THIRD  GRADE. 

First  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Imagined  journeys  from  the  home  of  the  pupil  to  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  county  and  state,  as  nearly  as  possible  by 
water,  teacher  making  a blackboard  map  as  the  journey  pro- 
•ceeds. 

2.  Study  of  building  materials — stone,  wood,  iron,  steel. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Make  a map  of  the  school  room,  school  ground,  the  village,  or 
-city,  and  surrounding  country. 

2.  Study  the  land  and  water  forms  near  the  school. 

Second  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Map  of  county;  locate  streams,  roads,  railroads,  towns, 
•cities,  valleys,  mountains.  Memorize  the  main  locations  on  the 
map. 

Locate  the  grand  divisions  on  globe,  wall  map,  or  map 
in  books. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Foods — fruits,  vegetables,  grains,  sugar,  flour. 

2.  Motions  of  earth;  idea  of  day  and  night. 

3.  Map  of  state.  Memorize  the  principal  locations. 

EXPLANATORY. 

1.  In  rural  schools  where  the  teacher  has  more  than  four  grades, 
this  work  may  he  correlated  with  reading  and  language.  In  graded 
schools,  however,  this  work  should  have  a deflnite  place  on  the  program. 
It  will  be  a great  aid  to  language  work  in  any  school. 

2.  Much  of  the  work  will  he  made  easy  for  the  teacher  if  she  uses 
good  supplementary  books  on  primary  geography.  A strong  third  grade 
will  be 'able  to  read  many  of  the  books  in  the  following  list: 


LIST  OF  BOOKS  FOR  REFERENCE. 


From  September  to  June  With  Nature. . . 
Stories  Mother  Nature  Told  Her  Children 

Stories  of  My  Four  Friends 

Earth  and  Sky 

Home  Geography  for  Primary  Grades 

Brooks  and  Brook  Basins 

Home  Geography  for  Primary  Grades.... 

Uncle  Robert’s  Visit 

Geographical  Nature  Studies 

Wild  Neighbors  

A Country  Reader,  Book  I 


Warren 

Andrews 

Andrews 

Holden 

Fairbanks 

Frye 

Long 

Parker  & Helm 

Payne 

Ingersoll 

Buchanan  & Stubenrauch 
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Each  and  All Andrews 

Seven  Little  Sisters Andrews 

Around  the  World,  Book  I,  Primary Carroll 

Around  the  World,  Book  II,  for  3d  and  4th  grades Carroll 

Little  Folks  of  Many  Lands , Chance 

In  Field  and  Pasture Dutton 

Fishing  and  Hunting Mott  & Dutton 

Five  Little  Strangers Schwartz 

Big  People  and  Little  People  of  Other  Lands Shaw 

How  We  Are  Clothed Chamberlain 

How  We  Are  Fed Chamberlain 

How  We  Are  Sheltered Chamberlain 

Aunt  Martha’s  Corner  Cupboard Kirby 

Story  of  Columbus  and  Magellan Lawler 

Discoverers  and  Explorers Shaw 

Children  of  the  Arctic Peary 

Snow  B|aby  Peary 

Eskimo  Stories  Smith 

Stories  of  the  Red  Children Brooks 


FOURTH  GRADE. 

First  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Complete  the  introductory  part  of  the  geography  of 
from  thirty  to  forty  pages. 

2.  Teach  the  pupils  how  to  study  by  holding  study-reci- 
tations. 

3.  Review  the  principal  points  in  the  home  geography  of 

the  third  grade  and  connect  this  with  the  geography  of  Wash- 
ington. % 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Present  the  world  as  a whole  by  means  of  the  globe,  through 

the  study  of  products,  using  the  text-book  as  supplementary  information. 
For  example:  A study  of  coffee  would  introduce  the  child  to  South 

America  and  to  Mexico;  of  tea,  to  the  countries  of  Asia;  of  textiles 
used  for  clothing,  to  China,  Prance,  etc.  Positive  definite  knowledge 
of  the  location  of  these  countries  is  not  necessary.  Let  the  child  simply 
know  that  it  would  take  so  many  days  of  traveling  to  reach  these 
countries  and  then  point  them  out  on  the  globe. 

2.  With  a map  of  Washington,  make  a study  of  the  state.  Outline: 

I.  Surface — 

a.  Important  river  systems. 

b.  Great  divides. 

c.  Large  valleys. 

Locate  and  study  15  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  state. 


II. 
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III.  Locate  15  of  the  important  products  of  the  state — 

а.  Animal. 

б.  Manufactured. 

c.  Mineral. 

d.  Vegetable. 

IV.  Locate  a few  of  the  railroads  and  steamboat  routes. 

3.  Valuable  material  can  be  obtained  for  a study  of  the  state  by 
writing  for  the  “Booster  Book.”  Address  Secretary  of  State,  Olympia, 
Washington. 

EXPLANATORY. 

Emphasize  the  value  of  pictures  in  the  study  of  geography,  especially 
of  our  own  country,  because  these  are  so  easily  secured.  Pictures  can 
be  cut  from  old  magazines.  Encourage  the  children  to  bring  their  old 
files  to  school  and  then  the  teacher  should  make  a careful  selection 
and  classification  of  the  pictures  and  preserve  them  in  large  envelopes 
made  for  the  purpose  from  manila  paper  and  carefully  labeled.  These 
will  be  of  inestimable  value  in  the  teaching  of  unfamiliar  geographic 
conditions.  A picture  of  the  prairies  of  Illinois  will  teach  in  one  glance 
more  than  the  teacher  can  explain  in  several  minutes  of  explanation. 

Second  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Teach  North  America  and  the  United  States  by  means 
of  the  industrial  regions,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  United 
States. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

Study  geographical  readers  and  books  of  travel  on  North  America. 

EXPLANATORY. 

1.  One  or  more  copies  of  several  good  geographical  readers  should 
be  used  by  the  pupils  for  reference  in  the  study  of  North  America. 

Carroll’s  Around  the  World,  Vol.  3. 

Carpenter’s  North  America. 

Smith’s  Our  Own  Country. 

Coe’s  Our  American  Neighbors. 

2.  Pupils  should  be  trained  to  find  important  places  on  a map,  to 
read  the  surface,  drainage,  slopes,  determine  the  winter  and  summer 
climate,  and  note  the  advantages  of  the  location  of  a section  or  city 
as  to  the  ocean,  rivers,  lakes,  mining,  etc. 

3.  The  teacher  is  advised  to  use  the  text  mainly  for  reference, 
making  an  extensive  study  of  a few  topics,  to  arouse  deep  interest  in 
the  pupils. 

4.  Locations  should  never  be  allowed  to  mean  a dot  or  a line  on 
the  map,  but  the  pupil  should  be  led  to  associate  something  interesting 
and  important  with  each  place  studied. 

5.  The  following  outline  is  suggestive  of  the  character  and  scope 
of  the  work  for  the  fourth  grade: 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

I.  Position  of  the  continent:  A trip  by  water  from  New  York  to 

Seattle.  A trip  from  Seattle  to  Sidney,  to  Manila,  to  London,  to  Hong 
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Kong,  to  Constantinople,  to  St.  Petersburg,  to  Yokohama,  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  to  Cape  Town,  to  Mexico.  Study  steamships,  ocean  waves, 
tides,  currents,  compass,  life-saving  stations,  bell  buoy,  lighthouse, 
docks. 

II.  Surface  of  the  continent:  A trip  down  the  Columbia,  the 

Mississippi,  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Mackenzie,  the  Colorado,  the  Yukon. 

a.  Lake  Chelan,  Mt.  Rainier,  Yellowstone  National  Park,  Yosemite 
Valley.  The  mines  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  Mt.  Washington,  and 
the  White  Mountains;  Denver,  and  Pike’s  Peak. 

b.  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Great  Salt  Lake,  the  Great  Lakes,  Salton  Sea, 
Crater  Lake,  Lake  Champlain,  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

III.  Cities  of  the  continent:  A trip  from  Seattle  to  New  York,  via. 

St.  Paul  and  Chicago,  to  Boston,  Washington,  Philadelphia,  New  Or- 
leans, St.  Louis,  San  Francisco,  Mexico,  Montreal,  Vancouver,  Quebec, 
Ontario. 

IV.  Political  divisions  of  the  continent:  Fix  in  mind  by  a visit 

to  the  chief  city,  river,  lake,  etc.  Use  the  map. 

V.  Climate,  products,  and  industries  of  the  continent: 

a.  Christmas  weather  in  your  own  city,  San  Francisco,  Spokane, 
Mexico,  Panama,  New  Orleans,  Ontario,  Winnipeg,  New  York,  St.  Louis. 

b.  Strawberry  time  from  Louisiana  to  Alaska.  Winter  sports  in 
different  cities — Quebec,  Chicago,  New  Orleans,  Los  Angeles,  your  own 
section. 

c.  Compare  the  rainfall  in  your  own  section  to  Mohave  Desert, 
Florida,  St.  Louis,  Denver,  Tacoma,  Chicago,  Boston.  Locate  a few 
irrigated  sections;  need  for  irrigation;  drainage. 

d.  Work  of  the  Columbia  river  in  carrying  away  surplus  water, 
melting  snow,  and  sewage;  wearing  away  land,  carrying  commerce, 
furnishing  power,  and  water  for  irrigation  and  domestic  purposes;  fur- 
nishing the  fish  industry. 

e.  A visit  to  a fishing  ground,  an  apple  orchard,  wheat  field,  orange 
plantation;  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  peanuts,  fiax,  corn,  tobacco,  oyster  beds, 
coal,  iron,  gold,  silver,  sheep,  wool,  cattle,  lumber,  furs,  pineapples, 
maple  sugar,  lemons,  cranberries,  hops,  ostrich  farms. 

f.  Factories — shoes,  clothing,  paper  mills,  fiour  mills,  meat  pack- 
ing, fish  and  fruit  canneries. 

VI.  Commerce  of  the  continent; 

a.  Location  of  the  great  highways — railroads,  lakes,  rivers,  canals, 
ocean  lines. 

b.  Some  things  which  we  get  from  other  states — clothing,  fruits, 
furniture,  machinery,  cutlery,  etc. 

c.  Articles  furnished  by  Europe,  Asia,  South  America,  East  Indies, 
Africa. 

d.  How  imports  are  brought  to  us  from  other  states,  Brazil,  China, 
Switzerland,  France,  Ireland,  etc. 

e.  Products  sent  to  other  states,  to  China,  Brazil,  Chili,  Germany, 
England,  Japan,  China,  Sydney. 

f.  Pleasure  trips  to  Yellowstone  Park,  Niagara  Falls,  St.  Lawrence 
River,  New  Orleans,  Mexico,  the  Alps,  Paris,  the  Rhine,  Constantinople, 
etc.  Study  routes  of  travel  and  points  of  interest  noticed. 

VII.  The  people  of  the  continent: 

а.  Life  of  the  Esquimaux,  Indian,  Cuban,  Mexican,  Alaska  Indian. 
Occupations,  homes,  sports,  work,  clothing,  schools,  children’s  games 
of  the  different  countries  compared  to  our  own. 

б.  Pupils  should  write  to  railroads,  commercial  clubs,  booster  clubs, 
hotels,  steamship  companies,  etc.,  for  free  circulars,  guides,  maps, 
folders,  pamphlets,  describing  different  sections  of  interest.  Consult 
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the  current  magazines.  This  class  of  literature  is  very  helpful,  but 
should  be  used  principally  for  home  reading  and  reference. 

7.  No  teacher  will  have  time  to  do  all  the  work  outlined  above,  but 
it  is  intended  that  topics  shall  be  selected. 

8.  Answering  map  questions,  memorizing  the  text,  learning  loca- 
tions, form  a low  grade  of  geography  work. 

9.  Map-making:  Pupils  may  trace  a map  from  the  text  by  using 

a thin,  transparent  sheet  of  paper.  By  the  use  of  black  carbon  paper 
transfer  the  map  to  heavy  paper,  and  use  it  to  locate  places  studied, 
trips,  products,  etc.  Do  not  waste  time  to  draw  accurate  maps. 

10.  Use  a good  wall  map.  The  outline  map  is  best  for  school  work. 
Use  a blackboard  map  for  progressive  work. 

11.  Make  a class  scrap  book  of  pictures,  etc. 

FIFTH  GRADE. 

First  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Study  the  continent  of  South  America. 

S.  Use  Carpenter’s  ‘‘South  America”  and  Marwick’s  “South 
American  Republics”  for  reference.  Secure  several  copies  of 
each  book. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Study  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

2.  Read  books  of  travel,  supplementary  readers,  and  make  an  in- 
tensive study  of  a few  products,  regions,  cities,  and  industries  of  South 
America. 

3.  Outline  for  South  America: 

I.  Position — 

a.  Take  a trip  from  your  home  to  Valparaiso,  to  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
etc.  Follow  the  plan  of  Carpenter’s  “South  America.”  Make  a pro- 
gressive map  and  locate  places  visited.  Visit  at  least  twelve  cities  and 
sections. 

II.  Surface — 

a.  A trip  on  the  Amazon  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  across  the 
mountains  to  Callao.  On  the  Orinoco  and  Rio  de  la  Plata. 

b.  Scenery  in  the  Andes  Mountains;  in  the  mountains  of  Venezuela 
and  Brazil. 

c.  Lake  Titicaca,  Quito. 

III.  Cities  of  the  continent — Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Ayres,  Valpa- 
raiso, Callao,  Santiago,  Lima,  La  Paz.  Locate  and  study. 

IV.  Climate,  products,  and  industries — 

a.  Compare  the  July  and  January  weather  of  your  home  with  Lima, 
Chile,  Panama,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Georgetown.  Account  for  the 
differences. 

b.  Compare  the  rainfall  of  your  home  with  Brazil,  Lima,  Valparaiso. 
Account  for  the  differences. 
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c.  .Study  of  coffee,  rubber,  nitrate,  gold,  quinine,  cattle  and  sheep 
industries. 

d.  Study  of  the  wild  animals. 

V.  Commerce  of  the  continent — 

a.  Products  which  come  to  our  state  from  South  America.  Products 
sent  to  Europe,  to  Australia. 

Routes  of  commerce — 

b.  Railroads  and  navigable  rivers. 

c.  Products  sent  from  the  United  States  to  South  America,  from 
Europe — machinery,  clothing,  lumber,  food  products,  etc. 

VI.  People  of  the  continent — 

a.  Life  and  character  of  the  natives. 

b.  The  language,  dress,  sports,  schools,  homes,  and  work  in  Brazil, 
Chile,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Argentine  Republic. 

Second  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Study  the  continent  of  Eurasia. 

2.  Use  Carpenter’s  “Europe,”  Carpenter’s  “Asia,”  Coe’s 
“Modern  Europe,”  and  Smith’s  “Life  in  Asia”  for  reference. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  A special  study  of  England,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Japan. 

2.  Make  a collection  of  guides,  circulars,  and  pamphlets,  published 
by  steamship  companies,  foreign  hotels,  and  tourist  companies. 

3.  Read  books  of  travel. 

4.  Outline  for  Eurasia: 

I.  Position  of  the  continent. — A trip  from  your  home  to  Liverpool, 
to  Gibraltar,  to  Constantinople,  to  Hong  Kong,  to  Canton,  to  St.  Peters- 
burg. 

II.  Surface  of  the  continent. — The  Alps,  mountains  of  Asia,  valley 
of  the  Rhine,  Danube,  Lowlands  of  Holland,  Mountains  of  Norway  and 
Sweden. 

III.  Climate,  products,  and  industries — 

a.  Compare  the  July  and  January  weather  of  your  home  with 
London,  Madrid,  Naples,  Hong  Kong,  St.  Petersburg,  Hammerfest,  Can- 
ton, Manila.  Why  different? 

b.  Cutlery,  cotton  goods,  toys,  rugs,  laces,  mirrors,  silk,  linen,  trop- 
ical fruits,  tea,  spices,  figs,  and  dates. 

c.  Agricultural  regions — wheat,  hay,  grain,  and  fruit. 

IV.  Commerce  of  the  continent — 

a.  Make  a list  of  products  used  in  the  home  which  come  from 
China,  Japan,  East  Indies,  Ireland,  England,  Germany,  Switzerland, 
Italy.  Which  products  are  very  necessary  to  our  comfort  and  pleasure? 

b.  Products  sent  from  this  country  to  England,  France,  Germany, 
Russia,  Japan,  China — cotton,  wool,  machines,  wheat,  oil,  lumber,  etc. 

c.  Travel  in  Europe  for  pleasure;  places  visited,  etc. 
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V.  People  of  the  continent — 

a.  Language,  games,  dress,  work,  homes,  meals,  streets,  buildings, 
habits,  etc.  Study  French,  Dutch,  Swiss,  Russian,  Turkish,  Chinese, 
Japanese,  Italian. 

EXPLANATORY. 

1.  The  outlines  are  not  intended  to  be  followed  literally,  but  to 
assist  the  teacher  in  selecting  the  most  important  topics.  The  teacher 
need  not  follow  the  order  of  topics  given  in  the  outlines. 

SIXTH  GRADE. 

First  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Study  of  North  America  and  United  States.  Follow 
text  or  use  the  topical  outline. 

2.  Use  the  geographical  readers,  for  reference. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Make  a special  study  of  climate  and  its  modifications: 

a.  Latitude. 

b.  Elevation. 

c.  Nearness  to  ocean  or  mountains. 

d.  Infiuence  of  ocean  currents. 

e.  Infiuence  of  winds. 

f.  Modified  during  the  year  by  the  movement  of  the  earth  in  its 
orbit. 

2.  Apply  the  above  study  to  South  America  and  Europe. 

Second  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Study  of  South  America. 

2.  Use  sets  of  Carpenter’s  “South  America”  and  Marwick’s 
“South  American  Republics.”  These  books  should  be  furnished 
by  the  district. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Make  a study  of  winds — trade  winds,  westerlies;  rain,  absence  of 
rain.  Apply  to  South  America  and  other  countries. 

EXPLANATORY. 

1.  The  following  outline  is  given  to  assist  the  teacher,  as  it  is 
believed  that  the  best  results  can  be  obtained  from  the  topical  method 
of  teaching  a continent. 

2.  Outline  for  the  study  of  a continent: 

I.  Position  of  the  continent — 

a.  With  reference  to  other  continents. 

b.  With  reference  to  the  large  bodies  of  water. 
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c.  With  reference  to  the  equator  and  heat  belts. 

I.  The  world  map  must  be  used. 

II.  Surface  of  the  continent — 

a.  Locate  the  great  continental  divides. 

b.  Locate  the  lesser  divides  with  reference  to  river  systems. 

c.  Determine  the  slopes  with  relation  to  the  divides. 

d.  Locate  the  highlands. 

e.  Locate  the  lowlands. 

f.  Determine  the  number  of  river  systems. 

g.  Find  the  large  bodies  of  water  which  receive  the  drainage. 

h.  Study  the  boundaries  of  the  continent. 

i.  Learn  to  do  all  the  things  included  under  II  by  means  of  map 
signs. 

j.  Construct  a number  of  simple  outline  maps  to  show  surface  and 
drainage  of  the  continent. 

Tc.  Memorize  the  surface  features. 

III.  Rivers  and  cities  of  the  continent — 

a.  Locate  the  most  important  rivers. 

1.  Give  importance  as  to  drainage. 

2.  Give  the  commercial  importance. 

3.  Give  the  scenic  features. 

Jf.  Locate  the  river  cities. 

b.  Study  a few  cities  thoroughly. 

c.  Locate  the  inland  cities. 

d.  Locate  the  coast  and  lake  cities. 

1.  Give  reasons  for  the  location  of  cities. 

2.  Give  commercial,  manufacturing,  scenic,  historical,  educational 
or  industrial  importance  of  each  city  studied. 

e.  Make  a progressive  outline  map  for  all  features  under  III. 

IV.  Political  divisions  of  the  continent — 

a.  Make  a map  showing  the  location  of  countries. 

b.  Locate  the  countries  with  reference  to  the  river  systems  or 
slopes  of  the  continent  previously  studied. 

1.  Do  not  make  a detailed  study  of  the  features  and  products  of 
each  country. 

V.  Climate,  products,  and  industries  of  the  continent — 

a.  Compare  the  average  summer  and  winter  temperature  of  each 
drainage  system  with  the  pupil’s  locality;  of  various  cities.  Master  the 
reasons  for  differences. 

b.  Compare  the  annual  rainfall  with  the  pupil’s  locality. 

c.  Study  the  winds,  if  unusual  in  effect  upon  climate. 

d.  Determine  other  influences  which  modify  the  climate.  Give 

examples. 

e.  Study  the  soils  of  the  agricultural  sections. 

f.  Locate  the  principal  products  of  the  continent,  placing  each 
product  upon  a separate  map.  Why  produced  in  the  continent? 

1.  Classify  the  products  as  animal,  vegetable,  mineral,  manufac- 
tured. 

g.  Select  the  great  industries  of  the  continent. 

1.  Study  the  important  and  interesting  features  of  each. 

VI.  Commerce  of  the  continent — 

a.  Exports  of  the  continent  by  sections. 

b.  Imports  of  the  continent. 

1.  Classify  these  as  raw  materials,  manufactured. 

2.  To  what  countries  exported. 

3.  From  what  countries  received. 

Jf.  Make  a very  brief  list  and  connect  the  continent  with  the  pupil’s 
own  section. 
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c.  Routes  of  travel  and  commerce. 

1.  Rivers,  canals,  lakes,  railroads,  and  ocean  routes. 

d.  Select  products  peculiar  to  the  continent,  necessary  to  the  civili- 
zation of  other  parts  of  the  globe. 

VII.  The  people  of  the  continent — 

a.  Origin  and  history  of  the  people. 

b.  Peculiar  life,  habits,  and  sports  of  the  people. 

c.  Education,  architecture,  and  homes. 

d.  The  language  of  the  people. 

e.  Progress  and  possibilities. 

f.  Immigration  and  emigration  of  the  people. 

VIII.  Scenic  features  of  the  continent — 
a.  Natural  and  artificial. 

SEVENTH  GRADE. 

First  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Study  the  continent  of  Eurasia. 

2.  Use  the  Carpenter’s  “Europe”  and  “Asia,”  Coe’s  “Mod- 
ern Europe,”  and  Smith’s  “Life  in  Asia,”  sets  of  which  should 
be  furnished  by  the  district. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Read  books  of  travel,  magazines;  make  collections  of  circulars, 
pictures  for  a class  scrap  book. 

Second  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Study  the  continents  of  Africa,  Australia,  and  the 
oceanic  islands. 

2.  Study  of  the  State  of  Washington. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Make  a scrap  book  of  pictures,  and  good  articles  on  important 
places. 

2.  Study  of  the  home  city  or  town,  or  region. 

OUTLINE  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  WASHINGTON. 

I.  Geography — Contour,  divides,  slopes,  river  systems,  lakes,  moun- 
tains, counties. 

II.  Commercial — Cities,  classified  as:  seaports,  river  ports,  lake 
ports,  railroad  centers,  mining  centers,  fruit  centers,  educational  centers, 
manufacturing  centers. 

1.  Routes  of  travel — Railroads,  canals,  electric  lines;  steamboat 
—7 
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routes  on  river,  lakes,  sound,  and  coast;  trade  with  other  states,  with 
foreign  countries;  raw  products,  manufactured  products. 

2.  Industrial — Products;  vegetable,  mineral,  manufactured,  ani- 
mal; exports — raw  products,  manufactured  products. 

III.  Eastern  and  Western  Washington — Characteristics,  differences, 
productions,  occupations,  soil. 

IV.  Government  institutions — PostoflBces,  carrier  routes,  light- 
houses, life-saving  stations,  bell  buoys,  canals,  dry  docks,  navy  yards, 
warships,  locks,  irrigation,  post  roads,  custom  house,  Indian  schools 
and  reservations,  land  office,  government  lands,  forest  reserves,  river 
and  harbor  improvement,  weather  bureau,  railroad  commission,  in- 
ternal revenue. 

V.  State  institutions — State  schools,  penal  institutions,  militia, 
capitol  building,  state  officers,  state  courts,  institutions  for  the  defec- 
tive and  dependent,  state  aid  roads. 

VI.  Scenic — Puget  Sound,  Lake  Chelan,  Olympics,  Mount  Rainier, 
Mount  Baker,  Mount  St.  Helens,  Mount  Adams,  noted  falls,  canyons, 
caves,  volcanoes,  Columbia  river,  ocean  beach,  summer  resorts,  glaciers, 
mountain  passes,  cities,  buildings. 

EXPLANATORY. 

1.  By  the  use  of  carbon  paper,  pupils  should  prepare  an  outline 
map  of  the  section  of  the  continent  to  be  studied,  and  locate  progres- 
sively the  places  studied. 

2.  It  is  suggested  that  lessons  be  assigned  in  such  a manner  as 
to  secure  the  largest  amount  of  thinking  and  reading  by  pupils.  Some- 
times the  teacher  assigns  a lesson  in  drainage  of  Europe  by  placing  a 
list  of  twenty  rivers  on  the  board  to  be  pronounced,  spelled,  memorized, 
and  located  by  the  pupils  in  one  lesson.  Now,  such  an  assignment 
would  merely  train  the  memory,  and  would  not  arouse  any  interest  in 
the  subject.  Instead,  assign  the  following  to  be  done  by  the  pupils: 

a.  Determine  the  four  most  important  rivers  of  Europe.  In  de- 
termining this,  use  the  text,  and  geographical  readers. 

h.  List  your  four  selections  in  the  order  of  their  importance.  Con- 
sider each  river  commercially,  scenically,  and  historically. 

c.  Study  each  river  in  relation  to  (a)  territory  drained;  (b)  navi- 
gation; (c)  location  for  great  cities;  (d)  use  for  water  power;  (e) 
scenic  features;  (f)  historical  associations. 

d.  Such  a study  will  arouse  interest,  and  will  serve  as  a type  for 
the  study  of  all  rivers.  The  class  may  spend  one  week  or  more  upon 
this  lesson. 

3.  A river  must  not  be  studied  as  a crooked  line  on  a map,  but 
must  be  recognized  as  a powerful  factor  in  nature  and  in  shaping  civil- 
ization. 

Work  of  a great  river — 

a.  To  drain  the  territory. 

b.  To  act  as  a commercial  highway. 

c.  To  furnish  power. 

d.  To  furnish  water  for  irrigation,  canals,  mining,  fishing,  and 
domestic  purposes.  i 

e.  To  serve  as  a location  for  great  cities. 

f.  To  carry  off  sewage  and  the  results  of  weathering. 

4.  A city  must  not  be  studied  as  a dot  on  a map,  located  by  acci- 
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dent.  A city  is  located  from  natural,  economic,  or  geographical  causes, 
which  should  be  discovered  by  the  pupils. 

5.  Study  of  a great  city — 

a.  Reasons  for  its  location. 

b.  Advantages  of  location — climatic,  commercial,  industrial,  near- 
ness to  fuel,  power,  raw  products,  and  food  supply;  scenic. 

c.  Characteristics  of  city,  manufactories,  education,  kind  of  popu- 
lation, trade,  history,  location,  amusements,  streets  and  parks,  noted 
buildings,  etc. 

6.  It  is  best  to  study  thoroughly  a few  great  rivers,  cities,  nations, 
etc. 

7.  Physical  geography  should  always  be  applied  to  the  descriptive 
or  commercial  geography. 

Outline  of  topics — 

a.  Climate  modified  by  latitude,  revolution  of  earth,  winds,  rain- 
fall, elevation,  mountains,  ocean.  Relation  of  climate  to  products, 
civilization,  commerce,  and  animals. 

b.  Study  of  soil:  How  soil  is  formed  by  weathering;  kind  of  soil 

suited  to  the  production  of  wheat,  corn,  fruit,  rice,  tobacco,  grapes, 
rubber,  coffee,  cotton. 

c.  Relation  of  ocean  currents,  trade  winds,  westerlies,  land  and 
sea  breezes,  belt  of  calms,  to  commerce,  climate,  production  of  rain. 

d.  Rain  and  snow:  Causes  for  excessive  rainfall,  dry  climate,  re- 

lation to  productions  and  soil. 

e.  Movements  of  the  earth:  Relation  to  day  and  night;  climate 

at  different  seasons;  heat  belts,  ocean  currents,  winds,  length  of  day 
and  night,  productions,  commerce,  civilization  of  zones. 

8.  Study  of  a great  railroad — 

a.  Why  located  where  it  is. 

b.  Terminals  and  territory  served. 

c.  Kind  of  products  carried:  Farm,  manufactured,  mining,  foreign, 

etc. 

d.  Connection  with  steamship  lines  to  foreign  countries. 

e.  Great  sections  served:  Valleys,  mines,  lumber  regions,  cities,  etc. 

f.  Locate  great  cities  along  the  route. 

g.  Work  of  this  road  in  developing  cities,  manufactories,  industries, 
agriculture,  and  trade;  passenger  traffic.  Note  the  difference  in  the 
articles  carried  in  different  directions  on  the  road. 

9.  List  of  topics  for  intensive  study:  Industries — lumber,  paper, 

mining,  wheat,  fruit,  fishing,  dairying,  rubber,  cotton,  tobacco,  linen, 
woolen  cloth,  electricity,  steel  manufactories,  etc. 

BOOKS  FOR  TEACHERS. 


The  New  Method  in  Geography Redway 

Aids  and  Methods  in  Geography King 

Special  Method  in  Geography McMurry 
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HYGIENE. 


This  course  of  study  plans  to  give  instruction  to  each  grade,  based 
principally  upon  the  hygienic  phase  of  physiology.  The  best  results 
will  be  obtained  through  intensive  and  specific  instruction  in  one  phase 
of  hygiene  for  each  semester;  however,  there  are  many  points  which 
need  to  be  emphasized  in  every  grade  of  the  school.  The  course  is 
made  most  useful  when  the  idea  of  correct  living  is  made  a part  of 
the  pupil’s  habit.  Certain  habits  and  practices  should  be  taught  until 
they  become  automatic,  giving  the  pupil  power  to  secure  the  best  re- 
sults from  the  body  as  a splendid  machine. 

To  make  this  matter  practical,  the  child  must  not  be  allowed  to 
proceed  far  in  his  course  until  he  knows  that  pure  air,  plenty  of  sleep, 
simple  food  well  digested,  frequent  bathing,  sufficient  exercise,  and  the 
inhibition  of  harmful  impulses  and  appetites  are  absolutely  necessary. 
These  are  the  essentials  in  hygienic  instruction.  There  are  a number 
of  additional  details  which  apparently  belong  to  physical  training, 
which  must  be  made  a part  of  the  pupil’s  daily  habit.  The  wise 
teacher  will  take  every  opportunity  to  arouse  the  desire  to  use  con- 
stantly cheerful  facial  expression,  pleasant  tones,  erect  carriage,  and 
to  give  the  strictest  attention  to  personal  cleanliness. 

There  are  several  interesting  experiments  in  physiology  which  will 
arouse  an  interest  in  the  subject  of  hygiene.  It  is  a wise  plan  to  dele- 
gate many  of  these  simple  experiments  to  committees  of  pupils,  or  to 
individuals,  permitting  them  to  secure  the  materials  and  announce  the 
result  to  the  classes. 

Another  phase  of  the  instruction  is  to  teach  the  older  pupils  what 
to  do  in  emergencies  and  accidents.  Add  to  this  many  useful  hints 
which  will  prevent  sickness,  and  simple  remedies  for  minor  ailments. 
The  pupil  should  be  taught  the  theory  that  correct  living  is  far  more 
important  than  the  use  and  choice  of  medicines. 

Teachers  are  required  by  law  to  give  instruction  each  year  in  tem- 
perance physiology  and  hygiene.  Here  the  teacher  must  exercise  the 
greatest  care  to  make  the  instruction  fruitful  without  nauseating  the 
pupils  by  exaggeration.  There  are  so  many  evil  effects  that  follow  the 
use  of  stimulants  that  it  is  entirely  unnecessary  to  exaggerate.  Per- 
haps the  wisest  plan  is  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  pupils  in  studying 
the  effects  of  narcotics,  which  may  be  observed  in  every  community, 
and  supplement  such  study  with  suitable  books  and  stories.  By  a 
concrete  presentation  of  temperance  physiology,  pupils  will  always  be 
led  to  adopt  the  one  conclusion — that  intemperate  habits  are  expensive, 
and  harmful  to  body,  mind,  and  character. 

The  teacher  must  gain  the  confidence  of  the  boys,  else  she  can  never 
hope  to  influence  them  in  matters  of  intemperance.  Wrong  methods  of 
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teaching  merely  harden  the  pupils,  and  often  drive  them  to  form  the 
habits  against  which  the  instruction  is  aimed. 

It  is  intended  to  use  a text-book  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades, 
and  to  give  a more  thorough  course  in  the  eighth  grade. 

FIRST  GRADE. 

First  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Name  a few  of  the  parts  of  the  body,  e.  g.,  head,  trunk, 
limbs,  etc. 

2.  Habits  of  cleanliness ; bathing,  care  of  the  teeth,  hair, 
keeping  clothing  and  shoes  clean. 

3.  Importance  of  fresh  air. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Effects  of  bad  habits  upon  ourselves,  upon  others. 

Second  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Value  of  erect  carriage,  good  form. 

2.  Proper  food  for  children,  good  table  manners,  when  to 
eat.  Pure  water,  and  milk. 

3.  Importance  of  bathing  and  clean  clothing.  Tobacco  and 
its  effects. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  How  to  keep  well  and  happy. 

2.  Why  good  behavior  pleases  other  people. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

First  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Muscles,  work,  care,  rest,  sleep,  play. 

2.  How  to  grow  strong. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Effects  of  muscular  inaction. 

2.  Effects  of  tobacco  and  alcohol  on  the  muscles. 

Second  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Eating  and  food;  what  to  eat,  how  to  eat,  when  to  eat, 
why  we  eat.  Manners  at  the  table. 
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2.  Effects  of  tobacco  and  alcohol  upon  digestion;  of  other 
harmful  foods. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Importance  of  correct  habits;  how  hard  it  is  to  correct  bad 
habits. 

2.  Use  good  stories  to  teach  temperance  and  good  habits. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

First  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Work  of  the  lungs,  pure  air,  correct  breathing,  effects 
of  impure  air,  good  ventilation. 

2.  How  to  avoid  colds  and  contagious  diseases. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Value  of  pure  air,  sleep,  sunlight,  and  pure  food. 

Second  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Care  of  the  eyes ; how  to  remove  foreign  substances. 

2.  Effects  of  narcotics  and  alcohol  on  the  lungs  and  breath- 
ing. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Review  the  necessary  parts  of  the  first  and  second  grade  courses. 
EXPLANATORY. 

1.  The  work  of  the  first  three  grades  is  to  be  oral.  Classes  may 
be  combined.  The  teacher  should  make  a simple  outline  of  the  subject- 
matter  found  in  a good  primary  text. 

FOURTH  GRADE. 

First  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Work  of  the  heart,  relation  of  cleanliness  to  circulation; 
how  to  keep  the  blood  pure. 

2.  Effects  of  tobacco  on  the  circulation,  growth,  breath. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Review  correct  breathing,  cleanliness,  exercise,  eating,  etc. 

Second  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Accidents:  What  to  do  in  case  of  ordinary  accidents. 

2.  Review  the  care  of  the  teeth,  hair,  hands,  eyes,  skin. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Evil  effects  of  cigarettes  and  tobacco  upon  boys. 

• EXPLANATORY. 

1.  Try  to  fix  good  personal  habits,  to  prevent  the  use  of  cigarettes, 
and  secure  good  carriage  of  the  body. 

FIFTH  GRADE. 

First  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  How  to  keep  well.  Details  in  avoiding  harmful  effects 
of  incorrect  habits.  Care  of  the  body  to  keep  it  well  and  strong. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  How  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood  in  case  of  a wound. 

Second  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM;  COURSE. 

1.  The  brain,  work,  rest,  study,  will,  thinking,  the  nerves, 
control  of  the  muscles,  forming  habits. 

S.  Effects  of  alcohol  and  tobacco  on  study,  on  the  nerves, 
on  the  brain. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Review  simple  laws  of  health. 

SIXTH  GRADE. 

First  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Wear,  fuel,  and  repair  of  the  body. 

2.  Work  of  digestion,  and  proper  habits  of  eating. 

3.  Effects  of  alcohol  and  tobacco  upon  the  digestion  and 
the  stomach. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Pure  food,  milk,  water;  rules  for  proper  eating. 

Second  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  What  to  do  in  emergencies. 

2.  Health  laws,  pure  food  laws,  meat  inspection,  milk  in- 
spection, etc. 

3.  Laws  governing  use  and  sale  of  tobacco  and  liquor. 
Effects  of  tobacco  and  alcohol. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Experiments  to  show  the  effects  of  tobacco  and  alcohol. 

SEVENTH  GRADE. 

First  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Study  of  the  bones;  uses,  etc. 

2.  Effects  of  bad  habits,  improper  eating,  etc. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Ventilation,  bathing,  breathing  exercises,  care  of  the  eyes. 

Second  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Study  of  the  circulation. 

2.  Effects  of  intemperance. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Experiments  to  show  the  work  of  the  heart. 

EIGHTH  GRADE. 

First  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Review  of  digestion,  circulation,  respiration,  the  bones. 

2.  Effects  of  intemperance. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Review  the  habits  which  keep  one  strong  and  healthy. 

Second  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Study  the  nervous  system,  the  special  senses,  the  muscles, 
work  of  the  glands  of  the  body. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Review  the  necessary  portions  of  the  text  in  use. 

EXPLANATORY. 

1.  It  is  intended  that  the  hygienic  side  of  physiology  be  emphasized 
in  all  grades. 

2.  In  working  out  the  personal  phase  of  hygiene,  the  teacher  must 
select  the  instruction  which  will  best  fit  the  conditions,  e.  g.,  it  is 
quite  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  necessity  for  exercise  in  a rural 
community. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


General  Suggestions — 

1.  The  value  of  agriculture  as  a part  of  the  course  of  study  in  our 
common  schools  will  be  determined  largely  by  the  attitude  of  the 
teacher  toward  it.  The  most  important  point  to  be  borne  constantly  in 
mind  by  the  teacher,  is  that  agriculture  is  essentially  a laboratory 
study.  Any  attempt  to  teach  the  subject  by  the  book  alone,  without 
demonstrations  and  actual  laboratory  and  field  work,  will  fail  of  the 
most  important  purpose — to  develop  in  the  child  a close  acquaintance 
with,  and  thereby  a love  for,  the  most  interesting  things  of  his  own 
environment.  The  first  aim  should  be  to  demonstrate  to  the  child  by 
concrete  experiments,  that  the  farm  on  which  he  lives  is  not  only  an 
area  of  brown  dirt  and  stones,  but  a teeming  center  of  life,  a great 
laboratory  wherein  are  daily  demonstrated  thousands  of  the  most  fas- 
cinating and  useful  phenomena  knowable. 

2.  It  must  be  clearly  understood,  however,  that  there  is  a body  of 
useful  literature  on  the  subject.  Some  of  the  best  of  this  literature  is 
listed  below.  The  text  should  be  used  as  the  basis,  the  laboratory  and 
field  demonstration  as  the  illustrative  lesson. 

3.  The  following  course  of  study  must  not  be  regarded  as  complete. 
It  is  only  suggestive,  touching  in  the  barest  outline,  the  subjects  for 
study  and  investigation. 

4.  Do  not  confuse  this  work  with  Nature  Study.  This  work  may 
have  its  basis  in  nature  study,  but  the  teaching  of  agriculture  demands 
above  all  else  that  actual  work  be  done.  It  is  “eminently  active,  and 
by  its  use  the  pupil  visibly  alters  the  order  of  events,  which  is  more 
stimulating  to  active  development  than  is  mere  observation  of  natural 
phenomena  or  bare  acquisition  of  facts  that  have  been  discovered  or 
recorded  by  others.” 

5.  Bear  in  mind,  always,  that  the  object  of  your  school  work  is  to 
turn  out  young  people  capable  of  active  thinking.  To  do  something 
is  as  important  as  to  tUinh  about  it;  to  act  for  a definite  purpose  means 
as  much  as  to  think  out  a definite  conclusion. 

6.  Every  true,  wide-awake  teacher  desires  to  make  the  schoolroom 
a mirror  of  active  life.  The  atmosphere  of  artificiality  which  so  con- 
stantly creeps  in  and  separates  the  school  from  the  life  of  men  and 
women  must  be  dispelled  by  every  right  means.  The  teaching  of  agri- 
culture gives  better  opportunity  for  doing  this  than  any  other  branch. 

7.  The  literature  of  the  subject  is  growing.  Much  of  the  best  of  it, 
that  issued  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  can  be 
had  for  the  asking.  The  first  thing  any  teacher  of  agriculture  should 
do  is  to  write  to  the  department  for  some  of  these  publications.  Ad- 
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dress  simply,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 

D.  C. 

The  following  are  among  the  best  issued  thus  far.  New  bulletins 
are  constantly  being  issued,  and  will  be  supplied  for  the  asking: 

1.  Bulletin  186  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  entitled  Ex- 
ercises in  Elementary  Agriculture. 

2.  Circular  No.  60  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  entitled 
The  Teaching  of  Agriculture  in  the  Rural  Common  Schools. 

3.  The  Use  of  Illustrative  Material  in  Teaching  Agriculture  in 
Rural  Schools,  by  D.  J.  Crosby. 

4.  Circular  No.  83  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  entitled 
The  American  System  of  Agricultural  Education. 

5.  Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  134,  entitled  Tree  Planting  on  Rural 
School  Grounds. 

6.  Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  218,  entitled  The  School  Garden. 

Any  teacher  can  secure  assistance  in  this  subject  through  the  State 
College  of  Washington.  Write  to  President  Enoch  A.  Bryan,  Pullman, 
Washington. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  most  recent  books  on  the  subject: 

1.  Nolan’s  One  Hundred  Lessons  in  Agriculture,  published  by  The 
Acme  Publishing  Co.,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

2.  Wilkinson’s  Practical  Agriculture,  The  American  Book  Company. 

3.  Warren’s  Elements  of  Agriculture,  The  Macmillan  Co. 

4.  Hilgard  and  Osterhout,  Agriculture  for  Schools  of  the  Pacific 
Slope,  The  Macmillan  Co. 

5.  Goff  and  Mayne,  First  Principles  of  Agriculture,  The  American 
Book  Co. 

6.  Agriculture  for  Beginners,  Ginn  & Co. 

EIGHTH  GRADE. 

First  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

I.  Soils  : 

1.  Composition  of  soil — 
a.  Rock  particles. 

h.  Decayed  vegetable  matter. 

2.  How  made — 

a.  Action  of  water — rain  and  rivers. 
h.  Action  of  air  and  wind. 

c.  Action  of  frost  and  ice. 

d.  Action  of  burrowing  animals. 

e.  Action  of  plants — living  and  decaying. 

3.  Classes  of  soils — 
a.  Rich  and  poor. 

h.  Light  and  heavy. 
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c.  Coarse  and  fine. 

d.  Mellow  and  cloddy. 

e.  Color — gray,  yellow,  red,  brown,  and  black. 

/.  Texture — sand,  loam,  clay,  and  muck. 

4.  Uses  of  soils — 

a.  To  hold  plants  in  place. 

b.  To  supply  water  to  plants. 

c.  To  supply  food  to  plants. 

5.  Soil  and  subsoil — 

a.  Difference  in  color  and  hardness. 

b.  Compare  cultivated  and  virgin  soil. 

6.  Properties  of  soils — 

«.  Vegetable  matter  (humus) — presence  and  effect. 

b.  Size  of  soil  grains — ^types  of  soils  for  different  crops. 

c.  Water  in  soil — kinds,  amount  needed,  effect  of  too  much, 
and  of  too  little. 

d.  Mavement  of  water  in  soils — downward,  upward,  how 
controlled. 

e.  Drainage — how  water  may  be  removed. 

/.  Irrigation — how  water  may  be  supplied. 

7.  Fertility  of  soils — 

a.  Plant  food — kinds,  effect  on  plant  growth. 

b.  Fertilizers — how  and  when  applied,  effect  on  soil. 

c.  Tillage — object,  kinds  of  tools,  value  of  each. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

I.  Dairying: 

1.  The  dairy  cow — 

а.  Type. 

б.  Feeding,  care,  management. 

2.  Milk— 

a.  Composition. 
t.  Handling, 

c.  Uses. 

Second  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

II.  Farm  Crops  : 

1.  Classes  of  plants — 

a.  Cereals. 

b.  Grasses  and  clovers. 

c.  Vegetables. 
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d.  Fruits. 

Parts  of  plants — 

a.  Seeds — purity  and  vitality. 
h.  Roots — different  types ; how  plants  feed. 

c.  Stems — kinds,  uses. 

d.  Leaves — kinds,  uses. 

3.  How  plants  grow — 

a.  Effect  of  light. 

h.  Effect  of  heat. 

c.  Effect  of  moisture. 

d.  Effect  of  air. 

e.  Water  in  plants,  evaporation  from. 

4.  Weeds ; plants  out  of  place — 

a.  Kinds. 

b.  How  they  spread. 

c.  How  they  injure  crops. 

d.  How  to  kill. 

5.  Enemies  of  farm  crops — 

a.  Plant  diseases — kinds,  how  to  recognize  and  how  to  de- 
stroy. 

b.  Insects,  kinds  (beneficial  and  injurious),  how  they  live, 
how  to  encourage  or  destroy  them. 

HI.  Farm  Animals: 

1.  Classes — how  they  differ. 

2.  Horses — 

a.  Color — names  of  different  colors. 

b.  Types — draft,  trotters,  drivers. 

c.  Gaits — walk,  trot,  pace,  run,  and  gallop. 

d.  Breeds — names  and  characteristics. 

3.  Cattle — 

a.  Types — beef  and  dairy,  how  they  differ. 

b.  Breeds — names  and  characteristics. 

4.  Sheep — 

a.  Types — wool  and  mutton. 

b.  Breeds — names  and  characteristics. 

c.  Wool — character  and  uses. 

5.  Swine — 

a.  Breeds — names  and  characteristics. 
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6. 

Poultry — 

a. 

Classes  and  breeds. 

h. 

Best  breeds  for  laying — number  of  eggs  per  year. 

c. 

Best  breeds  for  food. 

7. 

Care  of  farm  animals — 

a. 

Feeding. 

h. 

Shelter. 

c. 

Growth  and  time  for  marketing. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

II.  Rural  Engineering: 

1. 

Farm  plans— 

a. 

Size  and  location. 

&. 

Location  of  buildings,  fences,  drains,  and  roads. 

2. 

Construction  of  buildings  and  works — 

a. 

Buildings. 

&. 

Water  system. 

c. 

Sewage  system. 

d. 

Irrigation. 

3. 

Farm  Machinery — 

a. 

Selection. 

6. 

Care. 

c. 

Use. 

Throughout  the  Year:  , 

1. 

School  garden  work,  including  the  growing  of  flowers,  vines,  and 

shrubbery  for  improvement  of  school  and  home  grounds. 

2. 

Institutes  and  lecture  courses  for  rural  school 

children  and 

patrons. 

3. 

Organization  of  clubs  among  rural  school  children 

to  encourage 

simple  experiments  with  fertilizers  and  field  crops. 
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' HORTICULTURE. 


General  Suggestions — 

1.  Greater  interest  will  be  manifested  in  this  subject  each  succeed- 
ing year.  The  fruits  from  the  trees  of  this  state  are  becoming  famous 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  own  country,  and  our  markets 
are  being  extended  from  Europe  to  Australia.  The  “big  red  apples”  of 
the  northwest  are  the  favorites  wherever  they  are  known.  This  in- 
dustry in  our  state  is  fast  approaching  gigantic  proportions.  It  is 
therefore  hoped  that  a live  interest  will  be  developed  in  this  subject  in 
the  public  schools. 

2.  The  general  suggestions  which  precede  the  course  in  agriculture 
apply  very  largely  to  the  subject  of  horticulture.  We  therefore  suggest 
that  teachers  of  this  subject  study  very  carefully  the  suggestions  in 
connection  with  that  subject. 

3.  The  following  named  books  will  be  found  very  valuable  for  refer- 
ence and  class  use: 


Nursery  Book  Bailey 

Principles  of  Fruit  Growing Bailey 

Pruning  Book  Bailey 

American  Fruit  Culturist Thomas 

The  Making  of  a Fruit  Garden Fletcher 

California  Fruits  Wickson 


EIGHTH  GRADE. 

First  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

I.  Growing  Stock: 

1.  Seeds — 

a.  Study  of  peas,  beans,  squash,  apple,  peach,  plum. 
h.  Planting  of  thin-coated  seeds  (vegetable  seeds). 

c.  Stratifying  of  hard-coated  seeds  (nuts,  pits,  etc.). 

d.  Filing  or  boring  hard  seeds  (canna,  etc.). 

e.  Study  of  plants  as  grown. 

2.  Cuttings — 

a.  Soft  wood  cuttings  (geranium,  coleus,  etc.). 
h.  Hard  wood  cuttings  (willows,  grapes,  currants,  etc.). 

c.  Root  cuttings  (horse  radish,  blackberry,  etc.). 

d.  Tuber  cuttings  (potato). 

e.  Leaf  cuttings  (begonia,  bryophyllum) . 
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3.  Layers — 

a.  Simple  (roses,  currants,  etc.). 

b.  Mound  (gooseberry,  dewberry). 

c.  Tip  (loganberry,  blackcap,  etc.). 

d.  Serpentine  (grape,  etc.). 

4.  Division — 

a.  Common  rhubarb,  asparagus. 
h.  Suckers,  red  raspberry,  etc. 

c.  Offsets,  onions,  echeveria. 

d.  Runners,  strawberries. 

5.  Budding  and  grafting — 

a.  Shield  budding  (plum,  cherry,  peach). 
h.  Whip  grafting  (apple,  pear). 

c.  Side  grafting  (plums,  cherry). 

d.  In  arching  (geraniums). 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

I.  Principles  of  Fruit  Growing: 

1.  Location — 

a.  With  reference  to  markets,  transportation,  etc. 

6.  District,  adaptability  to  orchard  fruits, 
c.  Air  and  water,  drainage  problem. 

2.  Soil— 

a.  Depth,  richness,  adaptivity,  slope,  exposure. 

b.  Preparation  of  land. 

3.  Plans — 

a.  Planting  plans  for  each  class  of  fruit. 

b.  Hexagonal  and  square. 

c.  Use  of  fillers. 

4.  Cultivation — 

a.  Theory  of  conservation  of  moisture.  Plant  food,  etc. 

b.  Cover  crops  and  effects. 

5.  Protection — 

0.  Wind  breaks  and  snow  stops. 

b.  Mice,  rabbits,  gophers,  etc. 

c.  Frosts. 

Second  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

I.  Fruit  Growing: 

1.  Trees — 

a.  Study  of  roots,  stems,  branches,  buds,  etc. 
h.  Planting. 
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c.  Pruning,  both  old  and  young  trees. 

d.  Scions,  gathering,  storing. 

e.  Waxes;  making  of  grafting  waxes. 

/.  Top  working  young  trees. 

2.  Sprays — 

a.  Making  Bordeaux  mixture  and  kerosene  emulsion,  lime 
sulphur,  and  arsenate  of  lead. 
h.  Applying  the  sprays. 

3.  Orchard  enemies — 

a.  Codling  moth,  San  Jose  scale,  oyster  shell  bark  louse, 
aphis,  borers,  woolly  aphis,  tent  caterpillar,  red  spiders. 
h.  Apple  and  pear  scab,  pear  blight,  canker,  sun  scald. 

4.  Cultivation — 

a.  Study  of  tools ; plow,  cutaway,  spring  tooth,  and  Acme, 
harrow,  and  clod  masher. 

h.  Purpose  and  time  to  use  each  tool. 

5.  Blossoms — 

a.  Study  of  different  orchard  flowers. 
h.  Effects  of  cross-  and  self-pollination. 

c.  Means  of  pollination. 

d.  Origin  of  new  varieties. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Varieties — 

a.  Common  commercial  apples. 

6.  Common  commercial  cherries. 

c.  Common  commercial  pears. 

d.  Small  fruits. 

2.  Marketing  fruit — 
a.  Picking. 

&.  Grading. 

c.  Packing. 

d.  Selling,  markets,  etc. 
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General  Suggestions — 

Much  of  the  wealth  of  this  state  lies  in  its  great  forests.  In  fact 
the  sale  of  lumber  brings  more  money  to  the  state  than  any  other  one 
industry.  The  value  of  the  products  of  our  lumber  mills  for  the  last 
year  (1909)  was  about  fifty  million  dollars.  In  past  years,  little  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  conservation  of  this  vast  natural  wealth. 
Much  of  our  timber  supply  has  been  destroyed  by  fire  carelessly  started 
by  those  who  lose  nothing  by  the  confiagration. 

A study  of  the  subject  of  forestry  in  the  public  schools  will  teach 
the  value  of  our  timber,  arouse  an  interest  in  its  care  and  conservation, 
and  will  show  the  necessity  of  reforestation,  as  well  as  the  protection 
of  the  forest  we  now  have. 

EIGHTH  GRADE. 

First  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  The  tree — 

a.  Study  of  roots,  branches,  leaves,  seeds,  fruit,  flowers,  buds, 
bark,  sapwood,  heartwood. 

h.  Comparison  of  the  parts  of  an  evergreen  with  those  of 
a deciduous  tree. 

2.  The  forest — 

a.  Conditions  affecting  forest  growth. 

h.  Forest  undergrowth,  vines,  weeds,  and  grass. 

c.  Behavior  of  forest  trees  on  different  slopes. 

d.  Its  influence  on  surrounding  country. 

3.  Forest  regeneration  and  management — 

a.  Natural  seeding,  selection,  strip  and  group  methods. 

h.  Artiflcial  seeding,  sowing  in  pastures,  patches,  and  old 
fields. 

c.  Mound  planting,  sprouts,  pollards. 

d.  Improvement,  cutting,  thinning,  removing  weeds. 

e.  Protecting  valuable  stock,  harvesting  mature  or  undesir- 
able stock. 
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4.  Propagation  of  trees — 

a.  Gathering,  storing,  and  sowing  of  seeds. 

b.  Stratifying,  scalding,  and  treating  seeds. 

c.  Methods  for  handling  evergreen  seeds. 

d.  Collecting,  storing,  and  planting  cuttings. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

Forest  Nursery: 

a.  Selection  and  preparation  of  soil, 

1).  Healing  in  trees. 

c.  Planting  seeds,  cuttings,  and  seedlings. 

d.  Pruning  nursery  stock, 

e.  Planting,  pruning,  and  care  of  street  trees. 

f.  Digging,  packing,  and  shipping  trees. 


Second  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 


1.  Forest  protection — 

a.  Insects,  mice,  moles,  and  stock. 

h.  Severe  winters,  storms,  spring  frosts,  sun  scald. 

c.  Fungus  diseases. 

d.  Forest  fires,  sand  dunes,  etc. 

2.  Forest  values — 

a.  Life  history  of  a tree. 

b.  Period  and  rapidity  of  growth. 

c.  Rate  of  annual  increase  in  volume  per  tree. 

d.  Rate  of  annual  increase  in  volume  per  forest  acre. 

e.  Land  and  lumber  values. 

S.  Uses  of  woods — 

a.  Fuel,  fence  posts,  poles,  and  ties. 

b.  Rough  lumber,  dimensions,  etc. 

c.  Material  for  furniture,  handles,  machinery,  preparation, 
etc. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

Forest  Trees: 

a.  Conifers — pine,  spruce,  fir,  hemlock,  cedars. 
h.  Deciduous — walnut,  hickory,  beech,  oaks,  maples,  ash. 

c.  Uses  as  ornaments  in  parks,  lawns,  etc. 

d.  The  farmers’  wood  lot. 
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HISTORY. 

Geri^ral  Suggestions — 

1.  It  is  intended  that  the  history  in  the  primary  grades  be  pre- 
sented in  story  form,  but  much  of  it  above  the  second  grade  should 
be  read  by  the  children.  When  sets  of  books  are  used,  the  history  may 
be  done  as  reading,  and  may  occupy  one  or  two  reading  periods  each 
week. 

2.  Children  of  the  first  and  second  grades  will  have  no  interest  in 
bare  historical  facts,  dates,  and  names.  All  history  work  must  appeal 
to  the  child,  hence,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  select  topics  which 
give  the  teacher  much  material,  and  which  are  of  greatest  interest  to 
children. 

3.  Holiday  and  special  day  programs  should  be  repeated  in  all  the 
grades.  Children  should  be  taught  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the 
^occasion,  and  they  should  learn  to  respect  the  historical  background 
that  has  made  these  public  holidays  possible. 

4.  In  schools  where  the  teacher  has  more  than  two  grades,  most  of 
the  history  work  below  the  seventh  grade  may  be  done  in  connection 
with  reading  and  language. 

5.  In  preparing  the  outline  an  effort  has  been  made  to  present 
material  in  such  connection  throughout  the  grades  as  to  develop  grad- 
ually in  the  minds  of  the  pupils  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  history.  By 
this  means  it  is  hoped  that  the  children  may  be  led  to  feel  that  history 
is  an  unbroken  stream  of  life,  in  which  the  present  in  general  and  their 
own  lives  in  particular  constitute  an  important  part. 

6.  If  pupils  are  to  derive  the  most  good  from  the  study  of  history 
they  must  live  it,  just  as  the  people  whom  they  are  studying  about  lived 
it.  They  must  in  imagination,  go  through  with  the  struggles  and  the 
triumphs  through  which  these  people  passed,  and  by  so  doing  have 
their  own  historical  views  and  feelings  broadened.  It  is  by  this  sort 
of  work  rather  than  by  mere  memory  work  that  pupils  are  made  his- 
torically minded,  that  is,  made  to  see  and  to  feel  and  to  live  in  some 
degree  the  whole  sum  of  man’s  history. 

7.  By  teaching  something  of  the  general  life  of  the  people,  as  well 
as  biographies  of  eminent  persons,  children  even  in  the  lower  grades 
may  be  given  a general,  simple  and  connected  view  of  the  stream  of 
history  itself,  as  well  as  some  appreciation  of  the  most  notable  char- 
acters who  have  taken  part  in  guiding  its  course.  It  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  children,  especially  in  the  primary  grades,  will  grasp 
the  idea  of  a logical  and  orderly  development  of  history.  But  they  are 
quite  capable  of  receiving  more  or  less  definite  impressions  that  may 
be  conveyed  to  them  by  means  of  pictures,  biographies,  and  illustrative 
stories.  In  receiving  such  impressions  they  will  not  understand  the 
full  meaning  of  the  great  events  touched  upon,  but  they  will  catch 
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something  of  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  early  peoples,  the  Greeks, 
the  Romans,  the  Teutons  and  other  types  of  racial  life  who  have  con- 
tributed to  our  own  American  institutions  and  life. 

8.  In  order  to  maintain  interest  throughout  the  elementary  course, 
the  effort  has  been  made  to  avoid  the  recurrence  in  successive  years  of 
subject-matter  that  has  already  been  “threshed  over”  in  previous  grades. 
In  the  provision  of  the  two  courses,  required  minimum  and  supple- 
mentary, the  effort  has  been  made  to  adopt  a grouping  of  the  work  so 
broad  that  it  will  afford  full  scope  for  the  most  accomplished  teacher 
of  elementary  history;  and,  at  the  same  time  so  flexible  that  the 
teacher  with  less  available  material  and  a minimum  amount  of  time 
may  make  it  the  basis  for  a sound  and  logical  presentation  of  the  vital 
movements  that  have  characterized  human,  cultural  life. 

9.  It  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  each  teacher  will  present  an  elab- 
orate historical  development  of  the  enumerated  topics,  but  it  is  sin- 
cerely urged  that  each  teacher  try  to  grasp  for  herself  the  idea  of  an 
orderly,  steady  progression  of  human  life,  as  outlined  from  first  grade 
to  eighth.  Having  grasped  this  idea,  the  teacher  can  then  intelligently 
select  for  herself  the  topics  which  are  best  suited  to  develop  this  idea 
and  at  the  same  time  are  best  adapted  to  her  own  peculiar  conditions' 
and  limitations.  It  is  further  urged  that  each  teacher  make  the  attempt 
at  least,  remembering  that  “not  failure,  but  low  aim  is  crime.” 

10.  A partial  list  of  helpful  books  for  teachers  and  pupils  in  pri- 
mary and  intermediate  grades  is  herewith  given: 


1.  Abbott’s  Histories  Abbott 

2.  American  Hero  Stories Tappin 

3.  American  Heroes  Mowry 

4.  American  History  for  American  Children Pratt 

5.  American  Inventions  Mowry 

6.  American  Indians  Starr 

7.  American  Leaders  Gordy 

8.  American  Pioneers  Perry  & Beebe 

9.  Asgard  Stories  Foster  & Cummings 

10.  Autobiography  of  Franklin Franklin 

11.  Boy’s  Book  of  Inventions Baker 

12.  Builders  of  Our  Country Southworth 

13.  Book  Qf  Legends Scudder 

14.  Children’s  Stories  of  American  Progress Wright 

15.  Colonial  Children  Pratt 

16.  Colonial  Children  Hart 

17.  Custer,  the  Boy  General : Custer 

18.  Customs  and  Fashions  of  Old  England Earle 

19.  England’s  Story  Tappin 

20.  Explorers  and  Founders Foote  & Skinner 

21.  Famous  Men  of  Greece Haaren  & Poland 

22.  Famous  Men  of  the  Middle  Ages ...Haaren  & Poland 

23.  Famous  Men  of  Rome Haaren  & Poland 

24.  Fifty  Famous  Stories  Retold Baldwin 

25.  First  Book  of  American  History Eggleston 

26.  Four  Great  Americans Baldwin 

27.  For  the  Children’s  Hour Bailey  & Lewis 

28.  Greek  Fairy  Tales Kingsley 

29.  Hellenic  Tales  Carpenter 

30.  Hero  Stories  from  American  History Blaisdell 
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31.  Hiawatha  Longfellow 

32.  History  for  Graded  and  District  Schools Kemp 

33.  Indian  Boyhood  Eastman 

34.  King  Arthur  and  His  Knights Radford 

35.  Life  of  Washington Lodge 

36.  Life  of  Washington Scudder 

37.  Lincoln  Baldwin 

38.  Making  of  New  England Drake 

39.  Old  Norse  Stories Brodish 

40.  Old  Stories  of  the  East Baldwin 

41.  Pioneer  Stories  McMurry 

42.  Romance  of  the  Civil  War Hart 

43.  Story  of  the  English Guerber 

44.  Seven  Little  Sisters Andrews  . 

45.  Source  Book  of  American  History Hart 

46.  Story  of  the  Golden  Age Baldwin 

47.  Stories  of  English  History Warren 

48.  Stories  of  English  History Blaisdell 

49.  Story  of  the  Indians Burton 

50.  Stories  of  the  Red  Children Brooks 

51.  Stories  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies Guerber 

52.  Ten  Boys  Andrews 

53.  The  Crusaders  Church 

54.  Washington  Scudder 

FIRST  GRADE. 

First  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Study  of  the  home,  for  purposes  of  comparison  with 
homes  of  other  people. 

a.  Heating,  lighting,  water  supply. 

h.  The  family ; members,  work  of  each,  dependence  of  one 
on  all,  obedience  to  parents,  why  necessary,  reception  of  visi- 
tors, etc. 

c.  Supplies — where  from,  how  used,  food,  fuel,  clothing. 

d.  Domestic  animals  and  pets — how  they  live;  care,  food, 
etc. 

2.  Primitive  life — The  Indian. 

a.  The  home ; heating,  lighting,  water  supply. 
h.  Family,  work  of  each, 
c.  Child  life. 

3.  Thanksgiving — 

a.  Landing  of  Pilgrims. 
h.  First  Thanksgiving. 

c.  Reception  by  Indian ; story  of  Samoset  and  Squanto. 

d.  Miles  Standish. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Stories — • 

а.  Childhood  of  Hiawatha. 

б.  Legends  of  Red  Children, 

c.  Fables  and  fairy  stories. 

2.  Construction  work — 

a.  Wigwam  in  sand  table. 

&.  Dolls  dressed  to  represent  Indian  family. 

c.  Paper  cutting  and  folding — tents,  canoes,  etc. 

d.  Moulding  in  clay — tools,  dishes,  etc. 

3.  Other  Thanksgivings — stories,  pictures,  paper  cutting. 

Second  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

. 1.  The  Eskimo — 

“Agoonack”  in  Seven  Little  Sisters.  (Follow  outline  as  per 
first  semester). 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Stories  of  the  Eskimo — Mary  E.  Smith. 

2.  Build  igloo  and  Eskimo  village.  Make  sleds,  dogs,  lamps,  bear, 
seal,  etc.,  of  clay. 

3.  African  life — 

a.  Story  of  the  Little  Dark  Girl — Seven  Little  Sisters. 

&.  Build  hut  of  reeds,  make  ladders  and  hammocks,  weave  mats. 


SECOND  GRADE. 

First  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Indian  life — 

a.  Methods  of  teaching  the  children. 
h.  Methods  of  discipline. 

c.  . Indian  hunting  scene. 

d.  Customs  upon  return  of  victor. 

e.  Part  played  by  women. 

2.  Thanksgiving — 

a.  Life  in  England  at  time  of  Pilgrim  emigration. 
h.  A'oyage  of  Mayflower. 

c.  Conditions  of  life  in  new  countr3^ 

d.  Attitude  of  Indians. 

e.  Thanksgiving  feast. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Stories — 

а.  Selections  from  Hiawatha. 

б.  Stories  from  Red  Children. 

2.  Construction — ■ 

a.  See  outline  for  first  grade. 

b.  Add  war  scenes,  dance,  weapons,  etc. 

Second  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  ^MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Washington’s  birthday — ' 

a.  Home,  plantation  life. 

h.  Family. 

c.  Playmates  and  friends. 

d.  School  life. 

e.  Story  of  colt. 

2.  Primitive  peoples — 

a.  Cave  Dwellers — Elizabeth  Dopp. 
h.  Tree  Dwellers — Elizabeth  Dopp. 

c.  Arya  and  His  Seven  Sons — Kemps,  outline. 

d.  “Kablu,”  Ten  Boys  on  Road,  etc. 

3.  Robinson  Crusoe. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Stories  and  pictures,  construction  work  as  per  foregoing  outline. 

2.  Colonial  costumes  in  paper — Washington’s  hat,  swords,  guns, 
tents,  etc. 

3.  Celebration  of  any  important  local  events  or  local  history. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

First  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Ancient  wandering  peoples — 

a.  Abraham — Bible  stories,  and  Baldwin’s  Old  Stories  of 
the  East. 

h.  Gemila — Child  of  the  Desert,  Seven  Little  Sisters. 
c.  Darius — Ten  Boys,  etc. 

2.  Other  ancient  peoples,  with  more  or  less  permanent 
homes — 

a.  Story  of  Joseph  and  his  life  in  Egypt. 
h.  Story  of  Moses  and  his  life  in  Egypt. 

c.  Cliff  Dwellers. 

d.  Mound  Builders. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Story  of  David  and  Goliath. 

2.  Story  of  Solomon  and  his  temple. 

3.  Story  of  Ulysses. 

Second  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Greek  life  and  heroes — 

a.  Myths — Golden  Fleece,  Hercules,  etc. ; Baldwin’s  Story 
of  the  Golden  Age. 

h.  Story  of  Cleon ; Ten  Boys,  etc. 

c.  Life  of  Athenian  Youth. 

d.  Life  of  Spartan  Youth. 

e.  Story  of  Spartan  Lad  and  Fox. 

f.  Story  of  Philip  of  Macedon. 

g.  Story  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

h.  Story  of  Leonidas. 

2.  Life  of  Lincoln,  in  connection  with  his  birthday. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Stories — 

a.  Greek  games,  schools,  buildings,  methods  of  warfare, 
ft.  Darius  and  Xerxes  in  connection  with  Persian  war. 

2.  Construction — 

a.  Making  Greek  weapons. 

ft.  Dressing  dolls  in  Greek  costumes. 

c.  Making  discus  and  throwing. 

3.  Pictures — many  statues  of  Greek  illustrative  of  above  work. 


FOURTH  GRADE. 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 
First  Semester — 

1.  Roman  life  and  heroes — 
a.  Romulus  and  Remus. 

h.  Founding  of  Rome. 

c.  Horatius  in  “Ten  Boys.” 

d.  Hannibal  and  the  Elephants. 

e.  Cornelia  and  the  Gracchi. 

/.  Julius  Caesar. 

g.  Birth  of  Christ. 

2.  Christmas  story — 
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a.  Christ  was  born  in  Judea,  Roman  province. 
h.  Pontius  Pilate,  Roman  governor  of  Palestine. 

3.  Story  of  Constantine  and  spread  of  Christianity. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Stories — 
n.  Coriolanus. 

&.  Horatius  at  the  Bridge. 

c.  Cincinnatus. 

d.  Caudine  Forks. 

€.  King  Agrippa  and  Apostle  Paul. 

2.  Pictures — 

a.  Forum,  Coliseum,  aqueducts,  roads. 

b.  Private  house  at  Pompeii. 

c.  Roman  books. 

Second  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Spread  of  Christianity  in  America — 

«.  Father  Marquette,  Hennepin  and  other  Jesuit  fathers. 

b.  The  Missions  of  southern  California  and  Mexico. 

2.  Other  pioneers  in  America — 
a.  Cortez  and  Coronado. 

h.  Walter  Raleigh. 

c.  Daniel  Boone. 

d.  George  Rogers  Clarke. 

e.  Lewis  and  Clarke. 

/.  Marcus  Whitman. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Pioneer  days  in  Kentucky. 

2.  Life  in  the  missions  of  southwestern  America. 

3.  Incas  and  Aztecs  in  South  America. 


FIFTH  GRADE. 

First  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Teutonic  life  and  heroes — 

a.  Geographic  location  and  conditions — Danube,  Rhine, 
Rhone  valleys. 

h.  Life  and  customs  of  the  people — Kemps’  History  for 
Graded  and  District  Schools. 
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c.  Stor}"  of  Alaric. 

d.  Story’  of  Charlemagne. 

e.  Charlemagne’s  “Palace  School.” 

2.  Life  in  the  monasteries. 

3.  Influence  of  monasteries  on  the  Teutonic  people. 

4.  Castle  life  and  feudalism. 

5.  Influence  on  people. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Story  of  Wuef — Ten  Boys. 

2.  Story  of  Roland — Baldwin. 

3.  Story  of  Middle  Ages — Harding. 

4.  Life  in  villages  and  towns. 

5.  The  nobles,  cathedrals. 

6.  The  monks,  their  life  and  work. 

'Second  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Crusades  and  their  effects — 
a.  Peter  the  Hermit. 

h.  Crusade  army,  weapons  and  armor. 
c.  Methods  of  warfare. 

2.  Growth  of  trade  and  desire  to  travel. 

3.  The  Renaissance — 
a.  In  general  life. 

h.  In  literature. 

c.  In  geographical  knowledge.  Inventions  of  astrolabe, 
pass,  printing. 

4.  Story  of  Marco  Polo. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Richard  the  Lion-Hearted. 

2.  The  Bible  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

3.  Study  of  old  manuscripts — 
a.  Scrolls,  rolls,  etc. 

&.  Materials,  vellum,  parchment,  etc. 

c.  Copying  by  monks. 

d.  How  Bible  was  copied. 

4.  Story  of  books  with  covers — origin. 

5.  Education  in  Europe  in  Middle  Ages. 


com- 


1.  English  background  for  American  history — 
a.  Early  Britons. 

h.  Roman  invasion. 

c.  Coming  of  Saxons. 

d.  Norman  Conquest. 

e.  Magna  Charta. 

/.  Industrial  England. 

g.  Tudors  and  period  of  discovery. 

h.  Stuarts  and  period  of  colonization. 

i.  Revolution,  struggle  for  civil  rights. 

j.  Struggle  between  king  and  parliament. 

k.  English  ideas  of  representative  government. 

Z.  Loss  of  American  colonies. 


RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 
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1.  Stories  of  Alfred. 

2.  Wars  of  Roses. 

3.  Spanish  Armada. 

4.  Cromwell  and  his  army. 

5.  Continental  relations. 

Second  Semester — 


1.  European  background  for  discovery  of  America. 
a.  The  great  trade  routes. 

h.  Life  in  Venice. 

c.  Life  in  Genoa. 

d.  Turks  capture  Constantinople. 

e.  The  Moors  in  Spain. 

/.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 

g.  Columbus. 

2.  Discovery  and  exploration — 

a.  Vasco  da  Gama,  Balboa,  Ponce  de  Leon. 

h.  Francis  Drake,  John  Cabot,  Henry  Hudson. 

c.  Magellan,  De  Soto,  Cortez. 

d.  Cartier. 

3.  Careful  study  of  territory  claimed  by  each  nation  with 
reason  for  location. 


RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Venice,  Venetian  ships;  stuffs  brought  from  the  East. 

2.  Other  trading  cities — London,  Lisbon,  etc. 

3.  What  Europeans  learned  in  the  East — 

a.  Arabian  system  of  notation. 

b.  Use  of  windmills. 

c.  Taste  for  spiced  foods. 

d.  Decorations  for  houses. 

SEVENTH  GRADE. 

First  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Beginnings  of  colonization — 

a.  Ideas  which  France  and  Spain  developed  at  home  and 
then  planted  in  America. 

h.  Show  how  these  ideas  were  not  suited  to  life  in  America. 

2.  The  settlements  of  the  three  rivals  of  Spain — 
a.  Which  had  the  best  location 

h.  What  advantages  had  the  French  in  their  location.? 

c.  Advantages  of  the  English  location. 

d,  Dutch  settlements. 

3.  Getting  to  the  colonies — 
a.  Ships  of  the  time. 

h.  A voyage  to  America. 
c.  Raleigh’s  attempt  to  plant  a colony. 

4.  Virginia — 

a.  The  first  settlement. 
h.  Life  of  the  early  settlers. 

c.  Slaves  and  indentured  servants. 

d.  The  government  of  the  colony. 

5.  Massachusetts — 
a.  The  Pilgrims. 

h.  Why  they  left  Holland. 

c.  Voyage  to  America. 

d.  Landing  at  Plymouth  Rock. 

e.  The  Indians. 

f.  Life  in  the  colony. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  The  Colonial  wars. 

2.  Wars  in  Europe. 

3.  Religious  persecution. 
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Second  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  The  final  conflict — 

o.  Causes  of  conflict  in  America;  clash  in  the  Ohio  valley; 
location  of  forts. 

6.  Braddock  expedition. 

c.  Fight  for  Canada. 

d.  Terms  of  peace. 

2.  From  colonies  to  nation — 

a.  Policy  of  English  government  regarding  land  across  the 
Alleghanies. 

b.  Social  life  in  the  colonies — northern  farm,  southern  plan- 
tation, medium  of  exchange,  slavery,  social  customs,  dress,  man- 
ufactories, education,  etc. 

3.  Grievances  of  the  colonies — 

a.  Before  the  Stamp  Act;  the  standing  army;  Navigation 
Acts ; the  Sugar  Acts ; English  and  American  views  of  repre- 
sentation. 

b.  The  Stamp  Act ; Townsend  Acts. 

c.  Violent  resistance;  Tea  Party,  retaliation  of  Parliament, 
Committees  of  Correspondence,  First  Continental  Congress. 

4.  The  war — 

a.  The  first  fighting ; Lexington,  Bunker  Hill ; the  make-up 
of  the  two  armies. 

b.  The  Declaration  of  Independence — how  received. 

c.  Period  of  difficulty;  struggle  about  New  York. 

d.  Burgoyne’s  expedition. 

e.  Loss  of  Philadelphia;  Brandywine,  Germantown,  Valley 
Forge;  plots  against  Washington. 

f.  The  French  Alliance;  retreat  of  English  from  Phila- 
delphia. 

g.  War  in  the  south;  losses;  Arnold;  successes. 

h.  Close  of  the  war ; peace. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  A study  of  colonial  government. 

2.  A study  of  the  attitude  of  the  English  toward  the  colonies. 

3.  Study — Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  Crossing  the  Delaware,  Battles 
of  Saratoga,  Yorktown  Campaign. 
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4.  Attitude  of  Europe  toward  the  new  republic. 

5.  Financial  difficulties. 

6.  Weakness  of  Continental  Congress,  and  Articles  of  Confederation. 

EXPLANATORY. 

1.  Many  of  the  usual  memory  fads  have  been  omitted,  to  give  the 
teacher  time  to  make  an  extensive  study  of  the  really  important  ques- 
tions in  history. 

2.  Very  little  time  should  be  given  to  learning  dates,  memorizing 
individual  discoveries,  colonial  wars,  battles,  etc. 

3.  Many  topics  treated  in  history  are  too  difficult  for  the  grades, 
and  should  be  presented  in  the  high  school. 

4.  From  one  to  four  copies  of  several  school  histories  should  be 
supplied  to  supplement  the  adopted  text. 

5.  Pupils  should  have  good  history  stories,  e.  g.,  Green  Mountain 
Boys,  Three  Colonial  Boys,  Three  Young  Continentals,  Washington’s 
Young  Aids,  Marching  Against  the  Iroquois. 


EIGHTH  GRADE. 

First  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

I.  The  Critical  Period: 

1.  The  New  Republic — 

a.  Weakness  of  the  government  under  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation. 

h.  The  Northwest. 

2.  The  Constitution — 

a.  Convention  of  1787 ; occasion  of  its  meeting,  leaders, 
methods  of  agreeing  on  provisions. 

h.  Powers  granted  to  the  National  Government;  levy  of 
taxes,  enforcement  of  laws. 

c.  Power  taken  from  states ; levy  of  duties,  no  power  to 
coin  money,  to  make  treaties. 

II.  Period  of  European  Intererence,  1789  to  1824: 

1.  The  New  Government — 
a.  Adoption  of  Constitution. 

h.  Organization  of  government. 

c.  Washington’s  administration;  the  first  cabinet. 

d.  Whisky  Insurrection ; manners  and  customs. 

2.  Brief  review  of  the  French  Revolution;  how  it  affected 
America;  the  Jay  treaty. 

a.  Troubles  during  Adams’  administration. 
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3.  Advent  of  Jefferson — 

a.  Jefferson’s  character  and  policy. 

b.  Change  in  method  of  electing  presidents. 

c.  Purchase  of  Louisiana. 

d.  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition. 

4.  Effect  of  wars  in  Europe — 

a,  Napoleon  and  Wellington. 

b.  Effect  in  America;  on  shipping;  impressment  of  seamen; 
Embargo  Act,  Non-Intercourse  Act. 

5.  War  of  1812— 

a.  Causes. 

b.  Struggle  about  Lake  Erie,  Perry’s  victory. 

c.  Victories  of  Constitution,  blockade  of  coast. 

d.  Peace  of  Ghent. 

e.  Battle  of  Waterloo. 

6.  . Purchase  of  Florida. 

7.  Industrial  and  social  development  in  America — 

a.  Cotton  gin ; effect  on  slavery. 

b.  Steamboats — Fulton. 

c.  Western  emigration;  new  states  and  territories,  roads, 
Erie  canal,  national  turnpike. 

d.  Why  Europeans  come  to  America  after  1815  ; emigration 
from  older  states. 

e.  Life  of  the  settler ; his  first  tasks,  self  government. 

f.  Free  and  slave  labor. 

g.  Missouri  Compromise. 

III.  Period  of  Western  Expansion: 

1.  Politics  from  1824  to  1832— 

a.  Election  of  1824. 

b.  Internal  improvements  and  the  tariff. 

c.  “Reign”  of  Jackson ; Nullification. 

2.  Four  great  questions — 

a.  Internal  improvements — how  made, 
fe.  The  banking  question. 

c.  Tariff  question — ^“revenue  or  protection. 

d.  Anti-slavery  movement. 

3.  Our  neighbors — 

a,  Texas — revolt,  annexation  to  the  United  States. 

b.  The  Oregon  question — boundary. 
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c.  War  with  Mexico — causes. 

d.  Results  of  war. 

4.  Expansion  makes  the  slavery  question  dominant — 

a.  California — discovery  of  gold;  Compromise  of  1850. 

b.  Failure  of  compromise;  Fugitive  Slave,  Law,  Under- 
ground Railway,  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.” 

c.  North  reinforced;  new  emigration  from  Europe,  settle- 
ment of  West,  development  of  North. 

d.  Kansas-Nebraska  question ; the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill, 
the  new  party,  Dred  Scott  case,  Lincoln-Douglas  debates,  John 
Brown  raid. 

5.  The  crisis  of  the  republic — 

a.  Election  of  I860 ; candidates’  platforms,  election  of  Lin- 
coln. 

b.  Secession  movement ; northern  and  southern  points  of 
view,  the  Confederacy,  doubtful  states,  attempts  at  compromise.. 

6.  The  Civil  war — 

a.  Relative  resources  of  the  two  governments. 

b.  Fort  Sumpter  and  Bull  Run. 

7.  Plans  for  war — 

a.  The  blockade  of  southern  ports ; Monitor  and  Merrimac. 

b.  Struggle  on  land;  dividing  the  Confederacy,  plan  to 
capture  Richmond. 

c.  The  Emancipation  Proclamation. 

8.  Turning  of  the  tide — 

a.  Gettysburg,  with  a mention  of  the  battles  leading  up  to  it. 

b.  Crisis  on  Mississippi  river;  campaign  around  Vicksburg. 

c.  Victories  on  the  border  of  the  cotton  states  to  preserve 
the  doubtful  states. 

9.  Overthrow  of  the  Confederacy — 

a.  The  Virginia  campaign  of  1864. 

b.  Sherman’s  invasion  of  the  South. 

c.  Surrender  of  Lee. 

d.  Assassination  of  Lincoln. 

e.  Disbanding  of  the  armies. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Special  study  of  the  biography  of  a few  of  the  greatest  men  of 
the  period. 

2.  A study  of  the  growth  of  tariff  legislation  relating  to  protection 
and  revenue. 
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3.  A study  of  the  steps  in  election  of  a president. 

4.  Steps  in  law-making. 

5.  How  money  is  secured  to  support  the  government. 

Second  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

IV.  The  Reconstruction,  Development  and  Expansion  : 

1.  Problems  of  restoring  peace — 

a.  Reconstruction  policies  of  Lincoln,  of  Johnson,  of  the 
republican  party. 

b.  Methods  of  reconstruction ; amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion ; acts  of  Congress ; quarrel  with  the  President. 

c.  Troubles  in  the  South. 

2.  The  new  union ; period  of  development  and  expansion — 
a.  Opening  of  the  far  west. 

h.  Financial  crisis;  exhibition  of  1876. 

c.  Close  of  reconstruction  policies ; policy  of  Hayes. 

3.  The  problems  of  the  republic — 

a.  Of  industrial  growth ; development  of  great  industries ; 
legislation  against  monopolies,  against  impure  foods  and  other 
frauds ; labor  laws ; the  labor  movement. 

h.  Of  commercial  rivalry  with  Europe;  supremacy  of  Eng- 
lish shipping;  growth  of  German  trade,  etc. 

c.  From  the  war  with  Spain;  annexation  of  Porto  Rico  and 
the  Philippines ; withdrawal  from  Cuba ; colonial  problems ; 
Panama  canal. 

d.  Education — development  of  schools  and  universities. 

e.  Other  problems. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

I.  History  of  Washington: 

a.  Early  explorers — Balboa,  Juan  de  Fuca,  Vancouver,  Cook,  Lewis 
and  Clarke. 

6.  The  Hudson  Bay  Company. 

c.  Early  missionaries — Whitman,  Lee,  Eells. 

d.  Early  settlements — Vancouver,  Tumwater,  Olympia,  Steilacoom, 
Seattle,  Walla  Walla,  Colville. 

e.  Joint  occupancy. 

f.  Settlement  of  boundary  at  the  forty-ninth  parallel. 

g.  Washington  territory  formed. 

h.  Governor  Isaac  I.  Stevens. 

i.  Indian  treaties  and  wars. 
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San  Juan  dispute, 

Tc.  Statehood. 

Z.  Growth  and  development. 

EXPLANATORY. 

1.  This  course  of  study  is  believed  to  present  the  best  opportunity 
to  secure  strong  results  in  history,  since  it  is  based  upon  the  topical 
method,  yet  follows  the  plan  of  the  book.  It  will  be  found,  upon  trial, 
that  a pupil  will  not  be  required  to  do  too  much  research,  while  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  vital  points  in  history  will  be  obtained. 

2.  All  minor  details  have  been  omitted.  Exact  dates  should  not 
be  memorized,  except  for  a very  few  important  events. 

3.  Presidential  administrations  should  not,  as  a rule,  have  any 
influence  upon  the  grouping  of  events. 

4.  It  is  far  more  important  that  the  pupil  interpret  the  meaning 
of  historical  material  than  to  gather  it,  hence  research  work  should 
be  reduced  to  a minimum. 

5.  A good  outline  map  is  very  helpful,  and  is  less  difficult  to  work 
with  than  an  ordinary  wall  map,  covered  with  a mass  of  details  which 
detract  the  attention. 

6.  The  most  helpful  kind  of  review  deals  with  a single  movement, 
like  the  Indian  question,  the  slavery  question,  acquisition  of  territory, 
growth  of  immigration,  development  of  transportation,  changes  in 
mode  of  living,  the  causes  of  important  wars,  or  some  other  great 
movement.  In  fact,  certain  phases  of  historical  growth  must  be  singled 
out  for  emphasis,  else  confusion  is  likely  to  arise. 
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CIVICS. 

General  Suggestions — 

1.  The  fundamental  purpose  of  civics  in  the  public  schools  is  to 
train  pupils  for  good  citizenship.  The  training  that  is  desirable  is 
such  that  will  lead  to  greater  love  for  one’s  country,  consideration  for 
the  rights  of  others,  respect  for  law,  and  appreciation  of  the  benefits 
of  organized  society  and  good  government. 

2.  Elementary  civics  should  permeate  the  entire  school  life  of  the 
child.  In  the  lower  grades,  the  most  effective  features  of  this  instruc- 
tion will  be  obtained  through  history,  poems,  songs,  biographies  of 
great  men,  and  pictures  of  civic  buildings. 

3.  Specific  civics  cannot  be  carried  on  to  advantage,  it  is  thought, 
earlier  than  the  fifth  grade.  In  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades,  the  instruc- 
tion should  be  incidental,  and  connected  with  the  present  day  political 
activities,  as  related  to  the  life  of  the  child.  He  should  gradually  come 
to  realize  that  each  political  unit,  precinct,  city,  county,  state,  and 
nation  is  a group  of  people  organized  in  such  a manner  as  to  do  for 
the  members  of  each  group  those  kinds  of  work  which  all  need  to  have 
done.  This  work  leads  to  a definite  study  of  the  specific  duties  of  local, 
school,  precinct,  county,  and  state  oflBcials,  and  of  the  results  of  their 
work  to  the  pupil  and  his  own  family. 

4.  In  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  civics  does  not  mean  a study 
of  the  mere  machinery  of  government.  Civics  and  history  should,  as 
far  as  possible,  be  taught  as  allied  subjects,  with  the  emphasis  at  one 
time  upon  the  history,  and  at  another  time  upon  the  present  day  civics. 

5.  The  special  aim  of  the  teacher  of  civics  should  be  to  help  the 
child  realize  himself  as  a part  of  each  political  group  that  does  work 
for  him.  The  best  results  in  these  grades  can  be  secured  in  three  ways: 
(1)  Assign  definite  readings  from  a good  text-book  on  civics;  (2)  make 
a study  of  portions  of  the  constitution,  and  apply  to  some  historical 
event  under  consideration;  (3)  study  the  work  of  local,  state,  and  gov- 
ernment ofiBcials  in  relation  to  current  civic  events. 

6.  A few  lessons  in  civics  may  be  studied  advantageously  as  sep- 
arate from  history,  and  should  be  assigned  a definite  place  on  the  pro- 
gram. Since  civics  is  a live  subject,  which  enters  into  the  life  of  the 
boys  and  girls;  a growing  subject  around  which  clusters  the  events  of 
a locality,  state,  or  nation,  the  competent  teacher  must  plan  and  carry 
out  much  of  the  course  in  instruction  without  the  aid  from  a text-book; 
yet  good  text-books  and  manuals  are  helpful. 

7.  Most  of  our  national  history  has  been  shaped  by  the  interpreta- 
tion given  to  certain  clauses  of  the  constitution;  hence,  it  is  earnestly 
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recommended  that  as  many  as  possible  of  the  history  topics  be  given  a 
constitutional  setting.  This  can  be  done  by  considering  certain  clauses 
of  the  constitution  at  the  same  time  that  the  history  topic  is  being 
considered. 


SEVENTH  GRADE. 

First  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  The  community;  beginning,  what  it  is,  the  site,  what 
the  people  are  seeking. 

2.  The  family  and  its  relation  to  the  community ; services 
rendered  by  the  family,  preparation  for  American  citizenship. 

3.  How  the  community  aids  the  citizen ; permanency  of 
land  holdings,  protection  of  health,  protection  of  life  and  prop- 
erty, relation  to  the  citizen  in  business,  waste  and  saving,  aid 
to  transportation,  and  communication. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Study  the  specific  duties  of  local  officials  in  relation  to  the 
citizen  and  the  family. 

2.  How  the  state  assists  the  citizen  and  family. 

3.  How  the  government  assists  the  citizen  and  family. 

Second  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  How  the  community  aids  the  citizen;  in  education  and 
the  securing  of  knowledge,  to  secure  beautiful  surroundings,  to 
satisfy  the  religious  desire. 

2.  Relation  of  community  to  the  needy ; those  who  will  not 
or  cannot  contribute  to  its  progress. 

3.  How  citizens  govern  themselves ; some  defects  in  self-gov- 
ernment. 

4.  The  units  of  government;  rural  community,  city,  state, 
nation. 

5.  How  the  expenses  are  met. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Make  a study  of  taxes;  how  collected,  how  expended,  for  what 
expended. 

2.  Investigate  the  care  of  the  needy,  indigent,  defective,  and  crim- 
inal. 

3.  Study  the  duties  of  the  citizen  to  the  community. 
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EXPLANATORY. 

1.  The  study  of  the  topics  outlined  are  far  more  important  than  a 
study  of  the  forms  of  colonial  government. 

2.  Interest  can  be  aroused  by  bringing  the  knowledge  of  the  parents 
to  the  aid  of  the  pupils.  The  topics  contain  much  of  real  interest  to 
the  homes. 

3.  Use  a text  on  local  government,  and  “The  Community  and  the 
Citizen”  by  Dunn,  “Civics  and  Health”  by  Allen. 

EIGHTH  GRADE. 

First  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

I.  Outline  for  a study  of  the  adoption  of  the  constitution — 

I.  Steps  leading  to  the  convention:  Failure  of  the  Con- 
federation ; Annapolis  convention. 

Time  and  place. 

3.  Leaders:  Washington,  Franklin,  Madison,  Hamilton. 

Jf.  Difficulties : Great  task  of  forming  a government  which 
should  act  directly  upon  the  people  instead  of  the  states ; want 
of  authority;  jealousy  in  congress;  prejudice  of  the  people; 
dissension  among  members  of  the  convention. 

5.  Discuss  the  plans  submitted:  New  Jersey  plan — simply 
amended  Articles  of  Confederation ; Virginia  plan — a radical 
cure  of  the  evils  of  the  Articles. 

6.  The  framing  of  the  constitution  on  the  Virginia  plan. 

a.  Three  departments  of  the  federal  government:  Legis- 
lative, executive,  judicial. 

h.  Four  great  compromises:  State  representation,  slave 

representation,  slave  trade,  commerce. 

c.  Powers  granted  to  the  federal  government  and  states: 
Constitution  gives  federal  government  power  over  affairs  that 
concern  all  the  states,  and  which  cannot  be  settled  harmoni- 
ously by  the  states  acting  separately ; the  states  are  allowed  all 
powers  not  specified  in  the  constitution,  particularly  the  right 
to  manage  their  own  internal  affairs. 

d.  Other  important  features : Constitution  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land ; the  “Elastic  Clause.” 

e.  Signing  of  the  constitution  and  adjournment  of  the  con- 
vention. 

II.  Ratification  of  the  constitution — 

1.  Constitution  submitted  to  congress. 

2.  Congress  submitted  it  to  the  state  legislatures. 
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3.  Reception  by  the  people:  Arguments  pro  and  con;  fed- 
eralists and  anti-federalists. 

4-.  State  conventions  called. 

5.  Adoption  by  states. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  The  constitution  in  operation,  1789. 

2.  The  Bill  of  Rights — 

a.  Massachusetts’  objection  and  proposition. 

b.  Provisions:  Make  a list  and  compare  with  the  English  Bill  of 

Rights. 

3.  Character  of  the  constitution — 

a.  Hayne’s  view — “A  compact  of  sovereign  states.” 

b.  Webster’s  view — “The  constitution  shall  be  the  supreme  law.” 

c.  Bancroft’s  view — “The  constitution  creates  an  indissoluble  union 
of  imperishable  states.” 

d.  Later  views  of  others. 

Second  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

I.  Study  of  the  constitution — 

I,  Commit  the  preamble. 

Legislative  department. 

a.  Senate. 

6.  House  of  Representatives. 

c.  Qualifications  of  members. 

d.  Privileges  and  disabilities  of  members. 

e.  Organization  of  both  houses. 

f.  Peculiar  powers  of  Senate  and  House. 

3.  Executive  department. 

a.  President  and  vice-president, 
h.  Executive  powers, 
c.  Executive  duties. 

Jf.  Judicial  department, 
a.  The  federal  judiciary. 
h.  Jurisdiction. 

5.  Amendments. 

II.  Study  of  specific  clauses  in  the  constitution  which  relate 
to  events  in  history,  doings  in  congress  and  nation ; events  in 
our  foreign  relations  based  on  the  constitution. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Study  of  specific  topics — 

а.  How  a governor  is  elected. 

б.  History  of  a bill  which  becomes  a law. 

c.  Study  of  an  appropriation  made  by  the  state,  or  nation. 

d.  How  money  is  obtained  for  the  support  of  the  school. 

e.  How  a congressman  is  elected,  a senator,  a president,  a mayor, 
etc. 

f.  Constitutional  authority  for  specific  acts  of  the  president,  of  con- 
gress, of  the  supreme  court. 


MUSIC. 


General  Suggestions — 

1.  The  book  companies  which  offer  music  books  for  public  schools 
have  worked  out  courses  of  study  which  apply  to  their  particular  books. 
Some  of  these  courses  have  been  prepared  by  people  who  are  eminently 
able  to  do  this  work.  It  is  suggested  that  every  board  of  adoption 
require  the  publishers  of  the  books  adopted  to  furnish  a suflacient  num- 
ber of  courses  of  study  to  supply  the  teachers.  This  will  be  done  very 
willingly  by  the  companies. 

2.  The  purpose  of  the  study  of  music  in  the  public  schools  is  to 
teach  the  children  to  sing,  to  love  to  sing  and  to  appreciate  good  music. 
The  ability  to  sing  opens  an  avenue  of  expression  as  a source  of  pleasure 
to  the  pupils  themselves  and  as  a means  of  imparting  pleasure  to  others. 
Successful  teaching  in  this  subject  is  based  upon  the  song.  The  final 
test  is  the  degree  of  appreciation  and  discrimination  with  which  the 
pupils  sing  their  songs.  Instruction  in  the  technique  of  music  should 
not  be  made  an  end  itself. 

3.  Musical  experience  should  be  the  beginning  of  musical  knowl- 
edge; to  make  it  plain,  a child  should  learn  by  ear  a great  many 
go9d,  attractive  songs,  and  be  able  to  sing  them  well  with  the  proper 
expression  before  he  is  taught  the  problems  that  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  the  selections  used. 

4.  The  child’s  first  study  of  musical  problems  should  be  based  on 
the  songs  that  he  has  already  learned  in  his  earlier  work. 

5.  The  best  songs  make  the  best  basis  for  the  child’s  study,  no 
difference  whether  it  be  work  in  the  lower  or  more  advanced  grades. 

6.  A music  course  based  entirely  on  the  scientific  relation  of 
musical  elements  to  each  other  is  incorrect.  The  correct  way  to  teach 
a child  to  sing  is  by  singing.  Do  not  set  him  to  learning  a number 
of  musical  problems,  such  as  the  relation  of ’keys  and  the  building  of 
scales,  but  by  beginning  with  a number  of  songs  embodying  the  ele- 
ments desired  to  begin  with. 
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7.  When  a pupil  has  acquired  a sufficient  amount  of  skill  in  singing, 
the  staff  should  be  introduced  by  drawing  it  upon  the  board,  using  it 
as  an  aid  in  singing  any  song  that  he  may  know.  The  correct  way  of 
studying  musical  problems  is  to  encounter  them  in  singing  and  study- 
ing. In  music  training  the  child’s  knowledge  of  elements  should  be 
gained  by  studying  them  in  relation  to  familiar  songs  containing  them 
and  not  by  comparing  them  with  elements  which  they  scientifically 
resemble. 

8.  By  familiarizing  a child  with  musical  elements  as  heretofore 
pointed  out  he  gains  a musical  knowledge  of  the  different  elements  of 
music  and  his  singing  will  consequently  be  musical  and  artistic  through- 
out. In  a word,  the  way  to  master  the  difficult  problems  of  music  is  to 
become  familiar  with  them  through  musical  experience.  This  is  the 
only  correct  foundation  for  musical  knowledge.  The  next  step  is  to 
study  them  in  their  musical  relation  to  other  problems  that  are  similar 
to  them  in  mathematical  and  tonal  construction. 

9.  Music  has  two  distinct  phases:  The  spiritual  side,  which  brings 

out  all  that  is  beautiful  and  artistic  in  the  art  of  music,  and  the  formal 
side,  which  is  definite  and  exact  in  the  extreme.  These  two  phases  are 
so  related  that  one,  in  order  to  have  a thorough  education,  must  have 
an  abundant  experience  in  each. 


FIRST  GRADE. 

First  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

Fifteen  rote  songs  suitable  for  children  of  this  age.  No 
book  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils  this  year. 

Second  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

Fifteen  suitable  songs  to  be  learned  by  rote. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

At  times  a few  elementary  facts  regarding  scales,  tones  and  time 
may  be  taught  as  a part  of  the  songs  sung,  or  as  independent  facts,  but 
great  care  should  be  exercised  not  to  undertake  anything  that  is  be- 
yond the  grasp  of  the  pupil.  For  example,  the  scale  may  be  sung  as 
an  exercise  or  a song,  using  the  scale  names  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  and 
the  syllables  do,  re,  me,  fa,  sol,  la,  te,  do.  This  exercise  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  songs  instead  of  the  words  learned. 

The  child  may  be  taught  during  his  first  year  to  observe  the  rhythm 
of  his  song  work.  This  will  be  an  easy  and  simple  matter  and  it  will 
be  found  that  he  will  respond  to  this  more  readily  than  to  scale  or 
interval  singing. 
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SECOND  GRADE. 

First  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE 

1.  Fifteen  songs  to  be  learned  by  imitation.  No  book 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils  this  year. 

2.  Review  a few  of  the  songs  learned  in  the  first  grade. 

Second  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

Fifteen  songs  to  be  learned  by  imitation.  No  book  in  the 
hands  of  the  pupils. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Study  the  staff. 

2.  Singing  the  scale. 

3.  Study  of  intervals. 

4.  Learning  to  find  the  key  note. 

5.  Reading  music  from  staff  notation  in  the  nine  keys,  and  in- 
venting simple  little  melodies. 

6.  Rhythm,  accent,  measure. 

’ THIRD  GRADE. 

First  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

The  first  book  of  the  adopted  music  readers  to  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  pupils. 

1.  Take  half  of  the  work  outlined  for  this  year.  This 
should  include  about  fifteen  songs. 

2.  Review  necessary  portions  of  previous  work. 

3.  Continue  to  practice  the  scale. 

4.  Study  of  keys  continued. 

Second  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Take  the  last  half  of  the  work  as  outlined  for  this  year 
in  the  adopted  music  reader.  This  should  include  at  least  fif- 
teen songs. 

Study  the  mechanics  as  outlined  in  the  music  reader. 

3.  Study  of  keys  continued. 

4.  Study  of  the  value  of  dotted  notes. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Take  up  two-part  singing. 

2.  Have  the  children  continue  the  practice  of  writing  melodies 
from  memory. 

3.  Key  signatures  developed. 

4.  Dictation. 


FOURTH  GRADE. 

First  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  The  book  adopted  for  this  grade  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  pupils.  Take  the  work  outlined  for  this  half  year. 

2.  Study  the  mechanics  as  given  in  the  adopted  text. 

3.  At  least  two  new  songs  should  be  taken  up  each  month. 

Second  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Take  the  work  of  the  text-book  as  outlined  for  this  sem- 
ester. 

2.  At  least  two  new  songs  per  month  should  be  learned. 

3.  Study  the  mechanics  as  given  in  the  adopted  text-book. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Learn  a few  songs  and  exercises  hy  imitation. 

2.  Compare  and  analyze  songs  and  technical  forms. 

3.  Teach  the  divided  beat. 

4.  Sight  reading.  More  than  ever  before  the  child’s  attention  is 
directed  to  sight  reading  and  song  study,  except  as  he  sings  familiar 
songs  for  the  sake  of  properly  balancing  his  musical  development. 

EXPLANATORY. 

At  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  pupils  should  be  able  to  read  at  sight 
any  simple  exercises  in  any  of  the  nine  keys,  the  work  of  the  chromatic 
tones  being  left  for  the  grammar  grades,  with  the  exception  of  sharp  4 
and  flat  7. 

In  the  grammar  grades  the  child  is  directed  largely  in  the  study  of 
songs,  but  the  teacher  must  always  be  on  the  alert  to  detect  anything 
in  the  work  that  has  a tendency  toward  the  mechanical  in  time  to 
arouse  the  true  musical  spirit  by  recalling  familiar  songs  and  singing 
them  over  again  as  a standard  of  correct  musical  expression. 

Never  lose  sight  of  proper  expression  and  shading,  which  makes 
music  all  that  it  really  is.  It  has  been  said  that  “music  is  frozen 
poetry”  and  without  proper  interpretation  it  must  remain  so. 
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FIFTH  GRADE. 

First  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Adopted  book  in  hands  of  pupils. 

2.  At  least  two  new  songs  per  month  should  be  learned. 

3.  Study  mechanics  as  given  in  the  book. 

Second  Semester — 

I RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Continue  work  as  outlined  in  the  adopted  music  reader. 

2.  At  least  two  new  songs  to  be  learned  each  month. 

3.  Review  mechanics  as  given  in  lower  grades. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Review  all  musical  terms,  signatures,  etc. 

2.  Teach  the  twice-divided  beat,  and  unequally-divided  beat. 

3.  Additional  and  more  difficult  sight  reading. 

4.  Simple  two-part  exercises  and  songs. 

5.  Biographies  and  studies  of  great  musicians. 

6.  Stories  of  great  national  songs. 

SIXTH  GRADE. 

First  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Adopted  music  reader  in  hands  of  pupils. 

2.  Study  mechanics  as  given  in  book. 

3.  At  least  two  new  songs  per  month  to  be  learned. 

Second  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Continue  study  of  adopted  text. 

2.  Two  songs  per  month  to  be  learned. 

3.  Review  mechanics  taught  in  lower  grades. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Continue  sight  reading  with  more  difficult  selections. 

2.  Chromatic  tones.  An  abundance  of  songs  and  exercises  should 
be  selected  for  this  study. 

3.  Transposition.  Simple  exercises. 

4.  The  study  of  triplets,  ties,  slurs. 

5.  Meaning  of  musical  terms. 

6.  Definitions. 

7.  Simple  two-part  exercises. 
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SEVENTH  GRADE. 

First  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Adopted  book  in  hands  of  pupils. 

2.  Three  new  songs  per  month  should  be  learned. 

3.  Study  mechanics  as  given  in  book. 

Second  Semester — • 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE.  ' 

1.  Continue  study  as  outlined  in  text. 

2.  Three  new  songs  per  month  to  be  learned. 

3.  Review  mechanics. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Sight  reading. 

2.  Transposition  of  more  difficult  exercises. 

8.  All  necessary  musical  terms  and  definitions. 

4.  Any  two-part  songs  to  be  sung. 

5.  All  rhythmical  and  tonal  problems  should  be  carefully  reviewed, 
studied  and  analyzed,  including  the  divided  beat,  the  unequally  divided 
beat,  the  notes  receiving  a beat  and  a half,  twice-divided  beat,  tie,  slur, 
triplet,  chromatics,  etc. 

EXPLANATORY. 

All  that  has  been  suggested  for  other  grades  should  be  carefully 
considered  as  applicable  to  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  Especial 
attention  should  be  given  to  really  artistic  production.  Carefully  watch 
the  expression,  tone  quality,  shading  and  all  such  points  as  lend  to  the 
proper  interpretation  of  the  songs. 

The  songs  selected  may  be  one,  two  or  three-part  singing.  Good 
judgment  should  be  shown  in  the  use  of  the  bass  clef,  that  all  tones 
are  easily  within  reach  of  the  pupil’s  voice,  not  allowing  any  strained 
efforts  either  in  range  or  in  tone  production. 


EIGHTH  GRADE. 

First  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Take  the  work  as  outlined  in  the  adopted  book. 

2.  Three  songs  to  be  learned  each  month. 

3.  Master  the  mechanics  of  the  subject. 

Second  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Finish  the  work  of  fhe  grade  as  outlined  in  the  text. 

2.  One  new  song  per  month. 
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3.  Review  many  good  selections. 

4.  Give  special  attention  to  patriotic  songs. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Additional  and  more  difficult  sight  reading, 

2.  Chorus  work. 

3.  Study  of  great  musicians. 

EXPLANATORY. 

The  pupils  of  this  grade  should  be  required  to  master  the  technical 
facts  of  musical  theory  and  notation.  No  pupil  should  be  Excused  from 
learning  these  facts  on  the  plea  that  he  does  not  care  for  music. 

The  teacher  should  use  every  available  means  to  assist  her  pupils 
in  gaining  a broader  musical  experience  than  can  be  secured  through 
the  regular  school  work.  The  best  local  musicians  should  be  invited  to 
sing  and  play  for  the  pupils.  Much  may  be  done  to  familiarize  the 
children  with  the  music  and  the  lives  of  the  leading  composers,  espe- 
cially song  writers,  by  having  Composers’  Day  programs,  the  pupils 
giving  some  interesting  anecdotes  from  the  life  of  the  composer,  and 
the  school  singing  some  of  his  songs.  A local  musician  may  be  invited 
to  contribute  to  the  program  by  playing  or  singing  one  or  more  of  the 
composer’s  characteristic  compositions.  Friday  afternoon,  or  the  after- 
noon of  the  composer’s  birthday  may  be  given  to  this  program  and  the 
pupils’  parents  and  friends  invited  to  hear  it. 


DRAWING* 

General  Suggestions — 

When  drawing  books  are  adopted  for  any  county  the  publishers 
should  be  required  to  furnish  enough  courses  of  study  and  teachers’ 
manuals  to  supply  the  teachers  of  the  districts  where  such  books  are 
used.  These  manuals  are  loaded  with  most  excellent  suggestions.  No 
teacher  who  expects  to  teach  this  subject  can  afford  to  attempt  to  get 
along  without  such  a manual. 

Connect  all  study  of  form  and  drawing  as  closely  and  naturally  as 
possible  with  other  lines  of  school  work.  Encourage  especially  all  at- 
tempts at  sketching  from  natural  objects.  If  a drawing  is  distinctly 
bad,  try  to  cultivate  more  thoughtful  observation.  The  trouble  is  most 
likely  to  be  a matter  of  imperfect  observation.  Have  all  drawing 
entirely  freehand,  allowing  no  use  of  rulers  for  straight  lines.  Use 
eraser  as  little  as  possible.  The  object  is  not  to  get  perfect  results, 
on  paper,  but  to  train  senses,  mind  and  hand  to  work  together. 

Make  an  effort  to  have  good  pictures  on  the  walls  and  encourage 
children  to  study  and  discuss  them. 

Encourage  children  to  observe  beautiful  and  appropriate  forms  in 
everyday  objects,  furniture,  household  belongings,  etc.  Start  them  in 
the  habit  of  noticing  how  things  are  made  and  appreciating  what  is 
especially  well  designed  as  to  form  and  color. 
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OBJECT  DRAWING  IN  THE  PRIMARY  GRADES 

The  most  effective  means  of  teaching  drawing  to  primary  pupils 
is  by  example.  The  teacher  must  lead,  not  push;  must  draw,  not  talk; 
show  how  by  doing,  not  explaining.  How  does  a hoy  learn  to  swim? 
(1)  He  sees  other  boys  swim.  (2)  He  wants  to  swim.  (3)  He  tries 
and  swims.  It  is  the  same  with  flying  kites,  playing  marbles,  jumping 
the  rope,  riding  a bicycle,  etc.  They  see;  they  have  the  desire;  they 
learn.  Your  pupils  will  learn  drawing  precisely  the  same  way  if  they 
have  the  opportunity. 

Procure  some  simple  objects;  any  simple  form  will  do — leaves,  box- 
elder  seeds,  simple  flowers,  etc. 

(1)  Give  an  object  to  each  pupil  and  ask  him  to  draw  it  on  his 
slate  or  tablet.  Let  the  pupils  begin  work  immediately.  Teach  them 
to  hold  the  object  in  one  hand  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger  in 
an  easy  position,  to  look  at  it  and  then  draw,  then  to  look  again  and 
do  the  same.  The  try  is  what  you  are  after,  not  the  drawing.  (2) 
You  step  to  the  blackboard  with  the  object  between  your  thumb  and 
forefinger  and  draw  it  on  the  board.  Don’t  talk;  don’t  explain;  don’t 
say  a word;  simply  draw,  and  bright  eyes  will  do  the  rest.  Your 
drawing  is  not  for  them  to  copy,  but  to  show  how,  to  lead,  to  encour- 
age. The  pupils  see  how  you  draw,  see  the  drawing  on  the  black- 
board and  try  to  do  likewise.  To  be  sure  there  will  be  more  or  less 
copying  of  your  drawing,  but  never  mind;  this  is  a tendency  inborn 
in  the  human  race  and  is  a force  that  will  serve  you  well  if  rightly 
directed,  so  when  looking  at  the  drawings  of  each  do  not  judge  harshly 
those  who  have  copied  your  drawing,  but  lead  them  to  draw  what  they 
see;  to  draw  their  own  object  and  to  use  soft  lines. 

Turn  the  object  over  and  draw  it.  There  is  no  reason  why  pupils 
should  not  draw  from  two  to  six  objects  in  one  lesson,  and  draw  each 
as  well  as  if  only  one  were  drawn.  Slow,  laborious  drawing  in  a class 
of  little  ones  is  not  desirable. 

OBJECT  DRAWING  IN  THE  GRAMMAR  GRADES. 

How  to  Collect  Cbjects. — Do  not  ask  your  pupils  for  objects  in  a 
general  way,  but  be  specific.  Suppose  you  hav^  twenty  pupils,  and 
tomorrow  wish  potatoes  for  each  pupil,  ask  “Who  will  bring  twenty 
potatoes  tomorrow  for  the  class  in  drawing?”  From  those  who  vol- 
unteer choose  one  and  hold  him  responsible  for  the  twenty  potatoes 
on  the  morrow.  Write  on  the  blackboard  a list  of  objects  you  want 
and  ask  each  pupil  to  pick  out  an  object  that  he  or  she  can  bring  to 
school.  Charge  each  pupil  with  the  object  he  agrees  to  bring,  and  hold 
him  to  the  charge  until  the  debt  is  paid.  A good  collection  of  objects 
for  drawing  is  very  desirable. 

The  following  objects  are  generally  suitable  and  procurable  for 
drawing: 

Summer  and  Fall  Cbjects. — Box-elder  seeds,  milk-weed  pods,  ear  of 
corn,  head  of  wheat,  peach  stones,  a squash,  chrysanthemums,  asters 
and  sunflowers. 
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Winter  Objects. — Pine  cones,  birds’  nests,  wasps’  nests,  cocoanut, 
banana,  lemons,  leafless  trees,  etc. 

Spring  and  Summer  Objects. — Buds  of  various  plants,  catkins,  leaves, 
grasses,  roots,  dandelions,  pansies  or  violets,  apple,  peach  and  cherry 
blossoms,  crocuses,  radishes,  strawberries,  etc. 

Old,  Worn  and  Broken  Objects. — Bowl,  teapot,  pitcher,  jar,  jug,  oil- 
can, lamp,  candle  stick,  bottle,  bucket,  keg,  waste  basket,  berry  basket, 
umbrella,  hat,  baby’s  shoes,  rubber  overshoes,  faucet,  book,  roll  of 
paper,  broom,  skates,  blocks  of  wood.  Mounted  birds,  animals  or  rep- 
tiles are  also  good  objects  to  draw  from.  Some  small  objects  suitable 
to  hold  in  one  hand  and  draw  with  the  other  are:  A key,  fish-hook, 

scissors,  top,  knife,  button-hook,  nail,  screw,  corkscrew,  toothbrush, 
padlock,  buckle,  spool. 

Group  of  Objects. — Hat,  gloves  and  cane  or  umbrella;  plaster  of 
Paris  models;  teapot,  cup  and  saucer;  pitcher  and  glass  or  mug;  vase 
with  a flower;  basket  of  fruit;  pumpkin  cut  in  half;  loaf  of  bread,  bowl 
and  pitcher;  group  of  fruits;  candlestick  and  book;  pail  and  scrubbing 
brush;  oil-can,  paint  pot  and  brush. 

Use  and  Placing  of  Objects. — If  the  objects  are  small,  it  is  best 
for  each  pupil  to  have  his  own  object.  This  can  be  very  easily  man- 
aged with  such  objects  as  leaves,  buds,  twigs,  flowers,  fruits,  etc.  It 
is  not  necessary  for  the  pupils  to  have  the  same  kinds  of  objects;  each 
may  have  a different  object  and  not  at  all  interfere  with  the  effective- 
ness of  the  class.  The  most  effective  way  of  placing  large  objects  such 
as  those  under  the  head  of  “Old  and  Broken  Objects,’’  is  to  procure 
boards  about  a foot  wide;  place  these  across  the  aisles  and  place  or 
group  the  objects  in  the  middle  of  the  board.  In  this  position  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  pupils  can  see  the  objects  plainly.  Do  not  ask  a 
large  school  to  draw  from  one  object  placed  on  the  teacher’s  desk. 

How  to  Draw  Objects. — If  the  object  is  long  and  slender,  first  draw 
the  medium  line;  second,  with  the  unaided  eye,  choose  points  of  prom- 
inence; third,  roughly  mark  in  proportions;  fourth,  finish. 

When  an  object  consists  of  one  large  part  and  several  small  parts, 
first,  draw  with  light  lines  the  large  part;  second,  add  the  smaller 
parts  to  it;  third,  finish.  For  instance,  when  drawing  the  human  head, 
do  not  begin  with  the  nose  or  face,  but  draw  the  head  first,  and  to  the 
head  add  the  smaller  parts.  The  recognition  of  the  shape  of  the  whole 
or  part  of  the  object  is  of  great  aid  in  drawing.  For  example,  in  draw- 
ing a cat  sitting  down,  recognize  that  the  shape  of  the  body  of  the  cat 
is  oval;  the  head  round,  and  the  ears  triangular.  This  simplifies  the 
drawing  of  it.  These  familiar  shapes  are  quite  common  in  objects  if 
you  will  but  look  for  them,  and  when  recognized  are  great  aids  in 
getting  the  proportion. 

One  of  the  best  methods  of  drawing  irregularly-shaped  objects  con- 
taining considerable  length  and  width,  such  as  a hat,  or  shoe,  is  to 
first  take  the  length;  second,  find  the  width  and  block  out  the  size 
with  light  lines;  third,  find  and  mark  the  prominent  points;  fourth. 
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finish.  Almost  any  point  may  be  judged  very  accurately  if  the  mind 
is  concentrated  on  that  point.  We  fail  when  we  try  to  take  in  two  or 
more  points  at  the  same  time. 

When  drawing  a group  of  objects  such  as  named  under  the  head  of 
“Groups,”  first  choose  a prominent  point;  second,  from  this  point  locate 
several  surrounding  points  with  the  unaided  eye — the  drawing  of  light 
lines  from  one  point  to  another  is  a great  aid  in  locating  these  points; 
third,  lightly  sketch  in  the  shape  of  the  objects  and  locate  the  detail; 
fourth,  finish. 

Drawing  Box-Shaved  Objects. — The  object  should  be  at  least  three 
times  its  height  away  from  you;  it  may  be  further  away  than  this, 
but  if  nearer  the  object  will  appear  distorted. 

Measuring, — Procure  a box  (a  crayon  box  is  an  excellent  model) 
and  place  it  before  you;  hold  your  pencil  at  easy  arm’s  length  away; 
close  one  eye;  let  the  upper  end  of  the  pencil  correspond  with  one 
corner  of  the  box,  and  with  your  thumb  mark  the  other  corner;  this 
gives  a unit  with  which  to  compare  other  lines.  In  order  to  learn  how 
to  measure  make  several  measurements  of  lines  and  compare  them. 
In  making  measurements  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  pencil  the 
same  distance  from  the  eye  and  not  let  the  pencil  slant  or  recede  in  the 
direction  of  the  object.  The  pencil  must  be  kept  at  right  angles  with 
the  arm  at  all  times.  This  is  the  most  important  point  in  measuring, 
and  it  must  be  observed.  The  general  process  of  drawing  box-shaped 
objects  is  as  follows:  First,  draw  the  nearest  vertical  line;  second,  find 

the  remaining  vertical  lines;  third,  find  the  courses;  fourth,  finish. 
First  step;  Place  the  object  in  position,  draw  the  nearest  vertical  line 
any  length  you  wish;  this  line  (line  1)  when  drawn,  becomes  the  unit 
of  measure  of  all  other  lines  in  the  drawing,  and  determines  the  size 
of  the  picture.  Second  step:  Find  the  position  of  vertical  lines  by 

comparing  the  length  of  line  1 with  the  horizontal  distance  between 
other  vertical  lines,  and  make  the  same  comparison  in  your  drawing. 
Draw  the  vertical  lines  lightly  and  of  indefinite  length.  Third  step: 
To  find  the  corners,  hold  your  pencil  horizontally  and  pass  it  up  line  1 
on  the  object,  not  on  the  drawing;  note  where  it  crosses  the  corner, 
that  is,  how  far  above  the  bottom  or  below  the  top  of  line  1;  mark  this 
point  in  your  drawing  on  line  1,  and  from  this  point  draw  a light 
horizontal  line  to  intersect  the  vertical  line  drawn  in  the  second  step 
(which  is  line  2).  Where  this  line  crosses  line  2 it  will  mark  a corner; 
find  other  corners  in  the  same  manner  and  draw  lines  from  foot  of  line 
1 to  points  of  intersection.  From  top  of  line  1 draw  lines  parallel  with 
last  mentioned  lines  and  your  drawing  is  complete.  Any  known  point 
may  be  found  by  finding  how  far  to  the  right  or  left  and  how  far  above 
or  below  it  is  of  a given  point  in  your  drawing.  For  practice  draw 
boxes  at  the  right  of  the  eye,  at  the  left,  above,  below,  above  and  to 
the  right,  below  and  to  the  left,  etc. 

In  drawing  a house,  barn,  shanty,  shed,  cabin,  tent,  etc.,  look  at 
it  as  a box  with  a roof  added  to  the  top.  In  general  these  objects  may 
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be  drawn  as  follows:  First,  take  the  nearest  vertical  line;  second,  find 

other  vertical  lines  as  in  the  case  of  the  box;  third,  find  the  corners; 
fourth,  locate  the  detail  and  finish. 

FIRST  GRADE. 

First  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Observation  of  new  surroundings  and  materials. 

2.  Conversational  lessons  regarding  landscape,  clear  blue 
sky,  soft  green  grass.  Show  good  pictures. 

3.  Awaken  interest  for  color  as  a whole.  Let  children  bring 
leaves,  flowers,  samples  of  cloth,  etc. 

4.  Draw  autumn  grasses  and  leaves.  Use  colors  if  possible. 

5.  Draw  fruits  and  vegetables.  Use  colors  if  possible. 

Second  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Conversational  lessons  regarding  the  coming  spring. 
Conversational  lessons  about  the  landscape.  Show  pic- 
tures. Speak  of  the  horizon. 

3.  Have  children  bring  early  spring  flowers. 

4.  Study  of  birds  and  fowls. 

5.  Draw  landscape  on  board.  Pupils  draw  it  on  paper. 
Fill  in  both  sky  and  ground. 

6.  Draw  some  animals.  The  rabbit  is  a good  subject  for 
Easter  time.  Color  Easter  eggs. 

7.  Draw  flowers,  buds  and  branches. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Sprouting  of  seeds.  Study  in  different  stages,  and  draw  them. 

2.  Stories  of  Hallowe’en  sports.  Make  pictures  on  board.  Let  the 
children,  draw  a pumpkin  of  good  color. 

3.  Landscape  painting  in  water  colors. 

4.  Teacher  to  read  stories  of  winter,  and  Christmas  time.  Let 
children  illustrate. 

5.  Draw  domestic  animals. 

6.  Observation  and  memory  drawing. 

—10 
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SECOND  GRADE. 

First  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Conversational  lessons  about  landscape. 

2.  Teacher  draw  oblong  on  board  and  fill  in  ground  and 
sky. 

3.  Awaken  a general  interest  in  colors. 

4.  Let  children  bring  flowers  and  leaves.  Draw  them  in 
colors. 

5.  Draw  something  suitable  for  Hallowe’en. 

6.  Stories  of  winter,  snow  and  sleds.  Illustrate  them. 

7.  Draw  fruits  such  as  the  “big  red  apple.” 

Second  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Winter  landscape  in  color. 

2.  Talk  about  Lincoln.;  show  pictures;  draw. 

3.  Design  and  make  valentines. 

4.  Draw  or  paint  from  budded  twig,  spring  flowers,  etc. 

5.  Design  and  make  simple  Easter  cards. 

6.  Study  and  draw  two  domestic  animals. 

7.  Stories  and  drawings  appropriate  for  Decoration.  Draw 
flag,  drum,  etc. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Read  or  tell  stories.  Let  children  illustrate. 

2:  Sprouting  of  seeds.  Study  of  grasses  and  grains.  Drawings. 

3.  Stories  and  illustrations  of  harvest  time. 

4.  Pictures  and  study  of  Puritan  life. 

5.  Thanksgiving  time  stories  and  illustrations. 

6.  Stories  and  drawings  of  night  and  the  moon. 

7.  Indian  colors  of  beads,  blankets,  baskets,  etc. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

First  Semester — • 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Show  good  pictures. 

2.  Let  children  tell  of  beautiful  places  and  things  they  saw 
during  vacation. 

3.  Let  children  recall  some  interesting  picnic  spot  and  make 
a picture. 
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4.  Gather  and  make  a collection  of  seeds ; draw  them. 

5.  Observe  and  discuss  beautiful  trees. 

6.  Study  and  draw  autumn  vegetables. 

7.  Draw  collection  of  fruits. 

8.  Illustrated  stories  of  Thanksgiving  and  Hallowe’en. 

9.  Study  of  sunset  skies. 

10.  Painting  or  drawing  Christmas  tree. 

Second  Semester — • 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Make  chart  of  primary  and  secondary  colors. 

2.  Winter  landscapes  in  colors. 

3.  Design  and  make  simple  valentines. 

4.  Study  and  draw  the  rooster. 

5.  Stories  of  George  Washington,  illustrated. 

6.  Study  budding  branches. 

7.  Early  foliage  and  flowers ; dandelions,  tulips  and  lilies. 

8.  Study  of  animals.  Draw  from  memory. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Illustrative  stories  based  on  Mother  Goose  rhymes. 

2.  Color  of  landscape  at  night;  houses  indistinct;  trees,  etc. 

3.  Illustrate  May-day  stories. 

4.  Sunset  and  marine  effects. 

5.  Picture  studies  of  historic  monuments. 

6.  Illustrate  winter  sports. 

FOURTH  GRADE. 

First  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Study  of  trees.  Show  pictures  and  illustrate  on  black- 
board. 

2.  Study  of  berries. 

3.  Autumn  leaves. 

4.  Simple  groups  of  vegetables  in  color. 

5.  Fruits  in  color. 

6.  Thanksgiving  studies. 

7.  Evergreen  trees  in  connection  with  landscape. 

8.  Christmas  stories  illustrated. 
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Second  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Animal  stories  to  be  emphasized.  Read  good  stories  and 
show  pictures.  Bring  a pet  animal  and  study  from  living  model 
if  possible. 

2.  Stories  suitable  for  Washington’s  birthday  to  be  illus- 


trated. 

3. 

Early  buds  and  branches. 

4. 

Early  spring  flowers.  Paint 

or  draw  in  colors. 

5. 

Freehand  lettering. 

6. 

Study  the  Robin  Redbreast. 

Read  or  tell  stories  about 

him. 

Paint  or  draw  him  in  colors. 

7. 

Picture  studies  and  illustrations  appropriate  for  Decora- 

tion  Day. 

8. 

Study  some  familiar  birds. 

SUPPLEMENTARY 

COURSE. 

1. 

Paint  sunset. 

2. 

Group  mass  of  trees  against  sky. 

3.  Study  fruit  trees  with  ripened  fruit. 

4.  Conversational  lessons  illustrated. 

5.  Appearance  of  houses  and  trees  covered  with  snow. 

6.  Study  of  trees  and  foliage. 

FIFTH  GRADE. 

First  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Collection  and  study  of  grasses;  also  wild  flowers.  Paint 
or  draw. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  in  colors — the  tomato,  red  peppers, 
apples  on  branch,  etc. 

3.  Study  of  autumn  landscape.  Make  several  sketches. 

4.  Illustrations  for  Hallowe’en. 

5.  Picture  study  of  Puritan  life;  Thanksgiving. 

6.  Typical  winter  landscape  in  colors.  Read  stories  for 
illustration. 

7.  Still  life.  Group  of  Japanese  lanterns  in  color. 
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Second  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Outdoor  sports  appropriate  for  season.  Read  stories. 
Illustrate  in  color. 

Study  of  the  lion.  Stories  and  pictures.  Draw  in  color. 

3.  Freehand  lettering. 

4.  Early  spring  buds  and  flowers. 

5.  Typical  spring  landscape,  blossoming  trees,  etc. 

6.  Grasses  and  wild  flowers  in  color. 

7.  Study  of  familiar  birds. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Studies  of  berries,  seed  pods,  etc. 

2.  Study  of  pictures  of  great  artists. 

3.  Illustration  of  stories. 

4.  Wild  animal  study. 

5.  Draw  a vase  from  object. 

6.  Draw  an  empty  basket  showing  the  interior. 

7.  Draw  some  kitchen  utensils. 

SIXTH  GRADE. 

First  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Study  of  some  simple  garden  flowers.  Paint  or  draw 
in  color. 

2.  Study  of  fruit  on  the  branch. 

3.  Study  of  grasses,  large  weeds,  or  plants  bearing  seed 
pods. 

4.  Autumn  landscape  in  colors. 

5.  Story  of  first  Thanksgiving,  illustrated. 

6.  Pictures  of  towers,  steeples  and  domes. 

7.  Picture  study  appropriate  for  Christmas. 

Second  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Still  life.  Arrange  simple  study  of  bowl  and  vegetables. 

2.  Animal  life.  Drawing  of  animals  from  memory  and  defi- 
nite pose. 

3.  Dog  and  cat.  Bring  them  to  school  if  possible  and  work 
from  living  model. 
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4.  Initial  and  motto  lettering. 

5.  Continue  drawings  from  nature. 

6.  Summer  landscape  in  color. 

7.  Draw  hats  or  caps  in  different  positions. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Life  and  action  studies. 

2.  Illustrate  selection  from  Hiawatha. 

3.  Nature  study  in  color. 

4.  Color  contrasts  of  seasons. 

5.  Draw  a hat  box  in  three  different  positions. 

6.  Draw  an  open  book. 

7.  Draw  the  schoolroom  door. 

SEVENTH  GRADE. 

First  Semester- — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Study  and  sketch  grasses,  weeds  and  flowers. 

S.  Vegetable  study  in  color. 

3.  Study  of  landscape  pictures  of  masterpieces. 

4.  Draw  trees  from  memory. 

5.  Picture  study  of  masterpieces  appropriate  for  season. 

6.  Paint  snow  scenes  from  memory  in  color. 

Second  Semester — 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Life  and  action.  Outdoor  games,  etc. 

2.  Sketch  winding  roadways  and  rows  of  trees. 

3.  Sketches  of  country  houses,  roadways,  fences,  etc. 

4.  Initial  letters  and  mottoes. 

5.  Studies  of  early  spring. 

6.  Marine  scenes  from  description,  imagination  or  observa- 
tion. 

7.  Landscape  and  marine  in  sunset  and  moonlight. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Landscape  in  wash  or  charcoal. 

2.  Still  life.  Arrange  simple  group  of  teapot,  bowl,  etc.  Make 
simple,  quick  sketches,  avoiding  detail. 

3.  Life  and  action.  Quick  action  studies  of  single  figure,  showing 
different  positions  and  attitudes. 
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4.  Typical  summer  landscape  involving  principles  of  perspective 
■ and  figure  study. 

5.  Draw  a bat  and  ball-mit. 

6.  Illustrate  Snowbound. 

EIGHTH  GRADE. 

First  Semester — • 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Studies  of  grasses,  weeds,  flowers,  etc. 

2.  Decorative  compositions  from  fall  flowers,  fruits,  berries, 
etc. 

3.  Arrange  and  decorate  calendar. 

4.  Study  of  landscape  from  good  pictures. 

5.  Pupils  give  word  pictures  and  class  illustrate. 

6.  Thanksgiving  picture  study. 

7.  Draw  object  having  large  handle  or  spout. 

Second  Semester — • 

RECOMMENDED  MINIMUM  COURSE. 

1.  Life  and  action.  Show  pictures  of  masterpieces  of  fig- 
ures in  action.  Make  quick  sketches  of  figures  in  action. 

2.  Sketching  from  pose  in  pencil  or  charcoal. 

3.  Sketch  houses  from  observation. 

4.  Decoration  of  calendar. 

5.  Study  of  early  spring  flowers. 

6.  Illustrated  mottoes. 

7.  Landscape  scenes. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Freehand  lettering. 

2.  Observation  and  window  sketching  in  pencil. 

3.  Studies  of  grasses,  weeds,  and  simple  growths  in  life  size.  Make 
brush  studies  in  ink  or  charcoal. 

4.  Draw  a chair  on  a table. 

5.  Draw  a fish. 

6.  Draw  a stove,  or  other  simple  object. 

7.  Work  in  decoration. 
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MORALS  AND  MANNERS. 


It  is  believed  by  many  that  sufiBcient  attention  is  not  given  to  the 
teaching  of  morals  and  manners  in  our  public  schools.  It  is  quite 
noticeable  that  children  that  have  recently  arrived  from  foreign  nations 
are  more  polite  and  mannerly  than  the  American  youth.  The  teaching 
of  morals  and  manners  go  hand  in  hand,  and  if  the  American  children 
are  not  trained  properly  in  this  important  part  of  their  education  and 
development,  the  fault  must  be  placed  in  a large  measure  at  the  door 
of  the  public  schools.  It  is  therefore  hoped  that  the  teachers  of  Wash- 
ington may  not  neglect  this  highly  important  part  of  their  work. 

THE  TEACHER. 

The  pupils,  to  a large  extent,  copy  from  the  teacher  in  morals  and 
manners.  The  teacher’s  example  is  the  most  effective  instrument  in 
these  subjects.  It  necessarily  follows  that  the  teacher  must  be  thought- 
ful of  his  own  morals  and  manners,  consider  whether  or  not  they  are 
commendable  and  worthy  of  imitation,  and  guard  his  character  and 
influence  as  his  most  precious  asset  in  teaching.  It  is  possible  for  a 
teacher  to  influence  immeasurably  those  under  his  care  toward  upright- 
ness of  life  and  nobility  of  character.  As  much  can  be  accomplished  in 
this  regard  by  tidiness  of  dress,  by  a soft,  pleasant  voice,  by  an  easy 
and  gentle  manner,  and  by  an  earnest,  beneficent  purpose 'as  can  be 
done  in  any  other  way.  Character  in  the  teacher  will  develop  character 
in  the  pupil. 

SCHOOLROOM  INFLUENCE. 

The  strongest  moral  influence  is  for  the  teacher  to  succeed  in  having 
a good  school.  By  this  we  mean  a good  school  as  measured  by  the 
ordinary  standards;  a school  in  which  the  teacher  is  easily  master  of 
the  situation,  in  which  the  class  work  is  good,  in  which  the  govern- 
ment and  discipline  are  good,  where  the  students  are  busy  with  their 
studies,  where  play  is  active  and  full  of  life;  a school,  in  short,  which 
would  be  generally  pronounced  successful. 

The  class  room  should  be  pervaded  by  a wholesome  atmosphere. 
The  work  of  the  teacher  must  be  masterful,  his  attitude  generous  and 
sympathetic.  His  conduct  should  make  the  pupils  independent,  free 
from  fear  and  unnecessary  restraint.  His  perfect  honesty  and  frank- 
ness with  them  should  bring  out  honesty  and  independence  on  their 
part,  and  his  fairness  and  impartiality  should  maintain  a feeling  of 
co-operation  and  good  will. 

The  business-like  atmosphere  and  spirit  of  such  a school  puts  moral 
stamina  and  a good  wholesome  spirit  into  the  pupils.  The  pupils  learn 
law  and  order  unconsciously  and  learn  to  work  in  harmony  with  the 
other  parts  of  the  school  community. 
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FORMAL  LESSONS. 

While  the  example  of  the  teacher  is  the  greatest  factor  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  conduct  of  the  pupil,  much  additional  good  can  be  done  by 
giving  some  formal  lessons  in  manners  and  the  cardinal  virtues.  The 
number  of  lessons  given  should  be  determined  largely  by  the  character, 
conditions  and  needs  of  the  school.  The  outline  which  is  herewith 
given  is ' taken  from  White’s  School  Management.  It  furnishes  an 
abundance  of  material  for  use  in  impressing  lessons  in  ethics  and 
good  manners.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  arrange  the  topics  in  the 
order  in  which  they  should  be  taken  up  by  the  teacher.  Practically 
all  of  them  should  be  taught  in  every  school.  It  would  therefore  be 
folly  to  attempt  to  break  up  this  outline  in  such  a way  that  politeness 
and  kindness  should  be  taught  in  one  grade  while  obedience,  duty  and 
truthfulness  should  be  taught  in  another.  These  are  stories  that  never 
grow  old  and  should  be  given  in  every  grade  in  every  school. 

OUTLINES  OF  LESSONS  IN  MORALS  AND  MANNERS. 

1.  Cleanliness  and  Neatness — 

1.  Body,  hands,  face,  hair,  nails,  etc. 

2.  Clothing,  shoes,  etc. 

3.  Slates,  books,  desks,  etc. 

4.  Everything  used  or  done.  ' 

2.  Politeness  (Children) — 

1.  At  school. 

2.  At  home. 

3.  At  the  table. 

4.  To  guests  or  visitors. 

5.  On  the  street. 

6.  In  company. 

3.  Gentleness — 

1.  In  speech. 

2.  In  manner. 

3.  Rude  and  boisterous  conduct  to  be  avoided. 

4.  Patience,  when  misjudged. 

5.  Docility,  when  instructed. 

4.  Kindness  to  Others — 

1.  To  parents. 

2.  To  brothers  and  sisters. 

3.  To  other  members  of  the  family,  and  friends. 

4.  To  the  aged  and  infirm. 

5.  To  the  unfortunate. 

6.  To  the  helpless  and  needy. 

7.  The  Golden  Rule. 
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5.  Kindness  to  Animals — 

1.  To  those  that  serve  us. 

2.  To  those  that  do  not  harm  us — the  killing  of  birds. 

3.  The  killing  of  those  that  do  us  harm. 

4.  The  kiling  of  animals  for  food. 

5.  Cruelty  to  any  animal  is  wrong. 

6.  Love — 

1.  For  parents. 

2.  For  brothers  and  sisters. 

3.  For  other  members  of  the  family,  and  friends. 

4.  For  teachers,  and  all  benefactors. 

5.  For  one’s  neighbor — “Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.” 

7.  Truthfulness — 

1.  In  words  and  actions — “Without  truth  there  can  be  no  other 

virtue.” 

2.  Keeping  one’s  word — promises  to  do  wrong. 

3.  Distinction  between  a lie  and  an  untruth. 

4.  Telling  what  one  does  not  know  to  he  true. 

5.  Prevarication  and  exaggeration. 

6.  The  giving  of  a wrong  impression,  a form  of  falsehood. 

7.  Telling  falsehoods  for  fun. 

8.  Fidelity  in  Duty — ■ 

1.  To  parents — to  assist,  comfort,  etc. 

2.  To  brothers  and  sisters — older  to  assist,  etc.,  younger. 

3.  To  the  poor  and  unfortunate. 

4.  To  the  wronged  and  oppressed. 

9.  Obedience — 

1.  To  parents. 

2.  To  teachers  and  others  in  authority. 

3.  To  law. 

4.  To  conscience. 

10.  Nobility— 

1.  Manliness. 

2.  Magnanimity  and  generosity. 

3.  Self-denial  and  self-sacrifice  for  others. 

4.  Bravery  in  helping  or  saving  others. 

5.  Confession  of  injury  done  another. 

11.  Respect  and  Reverence — 

1.  For  parents. 

2.  For  teachers. 

3.  For  the  aged. 

4.  For  those  who  have  done  distinguished  service. 

5.  For  those  in  civil  authority. 

12.  Gratitude  and  Thankfulness — 

1.  To  parents. 

2.  To  all  benefactors. 

3.  To  God,  the  giver  of  all  good. 
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13.  Forgiveness — 

1.  Of  those  who  confess  their  fault. 

2.  Of  those  who  have  wronged  us. 

3.  Of  our  enemies. 

4.  Generosity  in  dealing  with  the  faults  of  others. 

14.  Confession — 

1.  Of  wrong  done  another,  manly  and  noble. 

2.  Denial  of  faults — “The  denial  of  a fault  doubles  it.” 

3.  Frankness  and  candor. 

15.  Honesty — 

1.  In  keeping  one’s  word. 

2.  In  school  and  out  of  school. 

3.  In  little  things. 

4.  Cheating — ignoble  and  base. 

5.  “Honesty  is  the  best  policy.” 

6.  Honesty  is  right. 

16.  Honor — 

1.  To  honor  one’s  self;  i.  e.,  to  be  worthy  of  honor. 

2.  To  honor  one’s  family. 

3.  To  honor  one’s  friends. 

4.  To  honor  one’s  home. 

5.  To  honor  one’s  country. 

17.  Courage — • 

1.  True  courage — daring  to  do  right  and  to  defend  the  right. 

2.  False — daring  to  do  or  to  defend  the  wrong. 

3.  In  bearing  unjust  censure  or  unpopularity. 

4.  In  danger  or  misfortune. 

5.  Heroism.  • 

18.  Humility — 

1.  True  greatness — not  blind  to  one’s  own  faults. 

2.  Modesty  becoming  to  the  young. 

3.  Avoidance  of  pride  and  vanity. 

4.  Self-conceit,  a sign  of ' self-deception. 

5.  True  humility,  not  servility  or  time-serving. 

19.  Self-Respect — 

1.  Not  self-conceit — based  on  conscious  and  moral  worth. 

2.  Not  self-admiration. 

3.  Resulting  in  personal  dignity. 

4.  Distinction  between  self-love  and  selfishness. 

5.  “Be  not  wise  in  your  own  conceit.” 

20.  Self-Control — 

1.  Control  of  temper. 

2.  Anger,  when  right. 

3.  Avoidance  of  hasty  words — “Think  twice  before  you  speak.” 

4.  Self-restraint  when  tempted. 

5.  Self-restraint  under  provocation — “Bear  and  forbear.” 

6.  Rule  your  own  spirit. 
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21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


Prudence — 

1.  In  speech  and  action. 

2.  When  one  may  be  misunderstood. 

3.  Respect  for  the  opinion  of  others. 

4.  “Judge  not  that  ye  be  not  judged.” 

Good  Name — 

1.  Gaining  a good  name  when  young. 

2.  Keeping  a good  name. 

3.  Keeping  good  company. 

4.  Reputation  and  character. 

Good  Manners  (Youth) — 

1.  At  home. 

2.  In  school. 

3.  In  company. 

4.  When  a visitor  or  a guest. 

5.  In  public  assemblies. 

6.  Salutations  on  the  street. 

7.  Politeness  to  strangers. 

8.  Trifling  in  serious  matters,  to  be  avoided. 

Health — 

1.  Duty  to  preserve  health. 

2.  Habits  that  impair  health,  foolish  as  well  as  sinful. 

3.  The  sowing  of  “wild  oats” — “What  a man  sows,  that  shall 

he  also  reap.” 

4.  The  body  never  forgets  or  forgives  its  abuse. 

5.  An  observance  of  the  laws  of  health,  a duty. 

Temperance — 

1.  Moderation  in  the  indulgence  of  appetite  in  things  not  harm- 

ful. 

2.  Total  abstinence  from  that  which  is  injurious. 

3.  Dangers  in  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors. 

4.  Courage  to  resist  social  temptations  to  indulgence. 

5.  Injurious  effects  of  tobacco  on  growing  boys. 

6.  Cigarette  smoking  by  boys  a serious  evil. 

Evil  Habits — 

1.  Those  that  injure  health. 

2.  That  destroy  the  reputation. 

3.  That  dishonor  one’s  self  and  family. 

4.  That  waste  money. 

5.  That  take  away  self-control. 

6.  That  incur  needless  risks,  as  gambling. 

7.  That  are  offensive  to  others,  etc. 

Bad  Language — 

1.  Profanity,  foolish  and  wicked. 

2.  Obscenity,  base  and  offensive. 

3.  Deflling  books  or  other  things  with  obscene  words  and  char- 

acters, a gross  offense. 

4.  The  use  of  slang,  vulgar  and  impolite. 
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28.  Evil  Speaking — 

1.  Slander  a serious  offense. 

2.  Tale-bearing  to  injure  another. 

3.  Repeating  evil  which  one  has  heard  without  knowing  that  it 

is  true. 

4.  “Thou  Shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbor.” 

29.  Industry — 

1.  Labor  a duty  and  a privilege. 

2.  Right  use  of  time. 

3.  Manual  labor  honorable. 

4.  Self-support  gives  manly  independence. 

5.  Avoidance  of  unnecessary  debt. 

6.  When  begging  is  right. 

7.  An  opportunity  to  earn  a living  by  labor,  due  every  one. 

30.  Economy — 

1.  Saving  in  early  life  means  competency  and  comfort  in  old  age. 

2.  Duty  to  save  a part  of  one’s  earnings.  “Lay  up  something 

for  a rainy  day.” 

3.  Extravagance  wrong — “A  spendthrift  in  youth,  a poor  man 

in  old  age.” 

4.  The  hoarding  of  money  needed  for  comfort  or  culture  or 

charity,  wrong. 

5.  Charity — “No  man  liveth  unto  himself.” 

31.  Patriotism — 

1.  Love  of  country. 

2.  Reverence  for  its  flag. 

3.  Respect  for  its  rulers. 

4.  Its  defense  when  necessary. 

5.  Regard  for  its  honor  and  good  name. 

32.  Civil  Duties — 

1.  Obedience  to  law. 

2.  Fidelity  in  office;  bribery. 

3.  Honor  in  taking  an  oath;  perjury. 

4.  Duty  involved  in  the  ballot,  buying  or  selling  votes. 

5.  Dignity  and  honor  of  citizenship,  etc. 
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MEMORY  GEMS* 


The  great  value  of  memory  work  was  emphasized  by  Lord  Coleridge 
in' no  uncertain  terms.  He  said: 

“Speaking  as  an  old  lawyer,  I may  say  that  few  things  compare  in 
usefulness  with  an  active,  retentive  memory,  and  one  of  the  best 
methods  of  strengthening  it  is  the  habit  of  learning  by  heart  passages 
we  admire  from  authors,  both  in  prose  and  verse.  Many  of  us  live  to 
grow  old;  if  we  do,  our  minds,  if  not  ourselves,  grow  lonely;  at  such 
times  the  recollection  of  great  thoughts,  of  lovely  images,  of  musical 
words,  comes  to  us  with  a great  comfort,  with  an  innocent  pleasure 
which  it  is  difficult  to  exaggerate.” 

The  memorizing  of  classics  enriches  speech,  cultivates  and  forms 
taste,  feeds  and  furnishes  the  mind,  and  strengthens  and  fortifies  the 
soul.  It  insensibly  enlarges  the  vocabulary,  reveals  subtle  harmonies 
of  thought  and  expression,  develops  the  rhythmic  sense,  cultivates  and 
establishes  a habit  that  will  afford  real  pleasure  in  maturity  and  old  age. 

Teachers  are  free  to  choose  such  selections  and  quotations  as  may 
best  suit  their  schools.  Our  readers  are  teeming  with  material  which 
will  serve  the  purpose.  The  list  which  follows  will  at  least  point  the 
way  to  the  storehouses  of  the  good  things  in  literature.  Frequently  a 
whole  poem  or  selection  should  be  learned;  usually  only  specific  parts 
of  them. 

It  is  hoped  that  teachers  may  not  neglect  this  important  part  of 
their  work. 

HABITS. 

1.  Habit  is  the  deepest  law  of  human  nature. — Carlyle. 

2.  We  first  make  our  habits,  then  our  habits  make  us. — Dryden. 

3.  The  habits  of  time  are  the  soul’s  dress  for  eternity. — Cheever. 

4.  Men  are  but  children  of  a larger  growth. — Dryden. 

5.  Habit  is  a cable;  we  weave  a thread  of  it  every  day  and  at  last 

we  cannot  break  it. — Horace  Mann. 

6.  The  chains  of  habit  are  generally  too  small  to  be  felt  until  they 

are  too  strong  to  be  broken. — Johnson. 

7.  Sow  an  act  and  you  reap  a habit;  sow  a habit  and  you  reap  a 

character;  sow  a character  and  you  reap  a destiny. — Boardman. 

8.  We  sleep,  but  the  loom  of  life  never  stops;  and  the  pattern  which 

was  weaving  when  the  sun  went  down  is  weaving  when  it  comes 
up  tomorrow. — Beecher. 

9.  Habits,  though  in  their  commencement  like  the  filmy  line  of  the 

spider,  trembling  at  every  breeze,  may  in  the  end  prove  as  links 
of  tempered  steel;  binding  a deathless  being  to  eternal  felicity 
or  eternal  woe. — Mrs.  Sigourney. 
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EDUCATION. 

1.  Ignorance  never  settles  questions. — Disraeli. 

2.  Education  makes  one  an  articulate  member  of  the  higher  whole. — 

Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris. 

3.  I have  a firm  belief  that  the  rock  of  our  safety  as  a nation  lies  in 

the  proper  education  of  our  population. — Benjamin  Harrison. 

4.  Every  man  must  educate  himself.  His  books  and  teacher  are  but 

helps;  the  work  is  his. — Webster. 

5.  If  a man  empties  his  purse  into  his  head,  no  man  can  take  it  away 

from  him. — Franklin. 

6.  Education  is  the  only  interest  worthy  the  deep  controlling  anxiety 

of  the  thoughtful  man. — Wendell  Phillips. 

7.  Those  who  think  must  govern  those  who  toil. — Goldsmith. 

8.  Education  commences  at  the  mother’s  knee,  and  every  word  spoken 

within  the  hearing  of  little  children  tends  toward  the  formation 
of  character. — Ballou. 

9.  Education  is  to  know  for  the  sake  of  living,  not  to  live  for  the 

sake  of  knowing. — Kate  Douglas  Wiggin. 

10.  Education  begins  the  gentleman,  but  reading,  good  company,  and 
refiection  must  finish  him. — Locke. 

BOOKS. 

1.  Laws  die,  books  never. — Lytton. 

2.  There  is  no  past  so  long  as  books  live. — Lytton. 

3.  Yes,  there  is  a choice  in  books  as  in  friends;  and  the  mind  sinks 

or  rises  to  the  level  of  its  habitual  society — for  they,  too,  in- 
sensibly give  away  their  own  nature  to  the  mind  that  converses 
with  them. — Holmes. 

4.  No  book  can  be  so  good  as  to  be  profitable  when  negligently  read. 

— Seneca. 

5.  That  is  a good  book  that  is  opened  with  expectation  and  closed 

with  profit. — Alcott. 

6.  Books  are  the  best  things,  well  used;  abused,  among  the  worst. 

— Emerson. 

7.  If  time  is  precious,  no  book  that  will  not  improve  by  repeated  read- 

ings deserves  to  be  read  at  all. — Carlyle. 

8.  Some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed,  and  some  few 

to  be  chewed  and  digested. — Bacon. 

9.  God  be  thanked  for  books.  They  are  the  voices  of  the  distant  and 

the  dead  and  make  us  heirs  of  the  spiritual  life  of  past  ages. — 
Channing. 

PERSEVERANCE. 

1.  I will  find  a way  or  make  one. — Hannibal. 

2.  God  helps  them  that  help  themselves. — Franklin. 

3.  All  that’s  great  and  good  is  done  just  by  patient  trying. — Phoebe 

Cary. 
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4.  Be  firm!  One  constant  element  in  luck 
^Is  genuine,  solid,  old  Teutonic  pluck. 

— Holmes. 

5.  The  men  who  try  to  do  something  and  fail  are  infinitely  better 

than  those  who  try  to  do  nothing  and  succeed. — Lloyd  Jones. 

6.  In  the  lexicon  of  youth  which  fate  reserves  for  a bright  manhood, 

there  is  no  such  word  as  fail! — Lytton. 

7.  Attempt  the  end  and  never  stand  to  doubt; 

Nothing’s  so  hard  but  search  will  find  it  out. 

— Herrick. 

8.  Heaven  is  not  gained  at  a single  bound. 

But  we  build  the  ladder  by  which  we  rise. 

From  the  lowly  earth  to  the  vaulted  skies. 

And  we  mount  to  its  summit  round  by  round. 

— Holland. 

9.  The  heights  by  great  men  reached  and  kept 
Were  not  attained  by  sudden  flight; 

But  they,  while  their  companions  slept. 

Were  toiling  upward  in  the  night. 

— Longfellow. 

10.  We  rise  by  things  that  are  under  our  feet. 

By  what  we  have  mastered  of  good  or  gain. 

By  the  hopes  despoiled  and  the  passions  slain 
And  the  conquered  ills  that  we  daily  meet. 

— Holland. 


KINDNKSS. 

1.  Kindness  has  resistless  charms. — Rochester. 

2.  With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all. — Lincoln. 

3.  It  is  true  that  he  who  does  nothing  for  others,  does  nothing  for 

himself. 

4.  Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets,  and  simple  faith  than  Nor- 

man blood. — Tennyson. 

5.  How  far  that  little  candle  throws  its  beams, — 

So  shines  a good  deed  in  a naughty  world. 

— Shakespeare. 

6.  Kindness — a language  which  the  dumb  can  speak  and  the  deaf 

can  understand. — Bovee. 

7.  That  best  portion  of  a good  man’s  life. 

His  little  nameless,  unremembered  acts  of  kindness  and  of  love. 

— Wordsworths 

8.  Count  that  day  lost  whose  low  descending  sun. 

Views  from  thy  hand  no  worthy  action  done. 

— Anon. 
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9. 

10. 


11. 

12. 


13. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 


11. 


1. 


2. 


There’s  nothing  so  kingly  as  kindness, 

And  nothing  so  royal  as  truth. 

— Anon. 

Be  good,  sweet  maid,  and  let  who  will  be  clever; 

Do  noble  deeds,  not  dream  them,  all  day  long; 

And  so  make  life,  death,  and  that  vast  forever, 

One  grand,  sweet  song.  — Kingsley. 

In  simple  manners  all  the  secret  lies. 

Be  kind  and  virtuous,  you’ll  be  blest  and  wise. 

— Young. 

Life  is  not  so  short  but  that  there’s  always  time  enough  for 
courtesy. — Emerson. 

Oh,  there  are  looks  and  tones  that  dart 
An  instant  sunshine  through  the  heart; 

As  if  the  soul  that  minute  caught 
Some  treasure  it  through  life  had  sought. 

— Moore. 

HOXESTY. 

Boys,  keep  your  record  clean. — John  B.  Gough. 

An  honest  man’s  the  noblest  work  of  God. — Pope. 

Dare  to  be  true;  nothing  can  need  a lie. — Herljert. 

Falsehood  is  cowardice;  truth  is  courage. — Ballou. 

Truth  is  truth  whether  the  individual  man  believes  it  or  not. 

— Moody. 

The  first  and  worst  of  all  frauds  is  to  cheat  oneself. — Bailey. 
Nothing  is  at  last  sacred  but  the  integrity  of  our  own  minds. 

— Emerson. 

You  measure  every  man’s  honesty  by  your  own. — Anon. 

There  is  only  one  failure  in  life  possible,  and  that  is  not  to  be 
true  to  the  best  one  knows. — Farrar. 

Oh,  what  a tangled  web  we  weave. 

When  first  we  practise  to  deceive. 

—Scott. 

This  above  all, — to  thine  own  self  be  true; 

And  it  shall  follow  as  the  night  the  day. 

Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man. 

— Shakespeare. 

PATRIOTISM. 

The  stability  of  this  government  and  the  unity  of  this  nation, 
depend  solely  on  the  cordial  support  and  the  earnest  loyalty  of 
the  people. — V.  S.  Grant. 

I was  born  an  American,  I live  an  American,  I shall  die  an  Ameri- 
can; and  I intend  to  perform  the  duties  incumbent  upon  me  in 
that  character  to  the  end  of  my  career. — Webster. 

—11 
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3.  * This,  nation  under  God  shall  have  a new  birth  of  freedom;  and 

that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  shall 
not  perish  from  the  earth, — Lincoln.  ■ . 

4.  We  cannot  honor  our  country  with  too  deep  a reverence;  we  can- 

not love  her  with  an  affection  too  pure  and  fervent;  we  cannot 
serve  her  with  an  energy  of  purpose  or  a faithfulness  of  zeal  too 
steadfast  and  ardent. — Anon. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

1.  Progress — the  stride  of  God! — Victor  Hugo. 

2.  A merry  heart  .doeth  good  like  a medicine. — Proverhs. 

3.  Nothing  great  was  ever  achieved  without  enthusiasm. — Emerson. 

4.  The  sober  second  thought  is  always  essential  and  seldom  wrong. 

— Van  Buren. 

5.  Faces  are  a record  in  sculpture  of  a thousand  anecdotes  of  whim 

and  folly. — Emerson. 

6.  Let  us  beware  of  losing  our  enthusiasm. — Phillips  Brooks. 

7.  Bad  men  excuse  their  faults;  good  men  correct  them, — Ben  Johnson. 

8.  The  greatest  of  faults  is  to  be  conscious  of  none. — Carlyle. 

9.  It  is  the  great  woe  of  life  to  feel  all  feeling  die. — Bailey. 

10.  Discretion  of  speech  is  more  than  eloquence. — Bacon. 

11.  To  persevere  is  one’s  duty  and  to  be  silent  is  the  best  answer  to 

calumny. — Washington. 

12.  Childhood  is  the  bough  where  slumbered 
Birds  and  blossoms  many  numbered, — 

Age  that  bough  with  snow  encumbered. 

— Longfellow. 

13.  If  you  would  live  with  ease. 

Do  what  you  ought,  not  what  you  please, 

— Franklin. 

14.  If  you  wish  a thing  done,  go;  if  not,  send. — Franklin. 

15.  It  is  hard  to  be  wise  on  an  empty  stomach. — George  Eliot. 

16.  The  groves  were  God’s  first  temples. — Bryant. 

17.  Every  man  stamps  his  value  upon  himself. — Schiller. 

18.  I believe  that  in  the  long  run  the  right  side  will  be  the  strong 

side. — Garfield. 

19.  After  all  the  best  thanksgiving  is  thanks  living. — Anon. 

20.  Cigarettes  in  boyhood  are  about  as  useful  in  building  up  a strong 

body  as  dynamite  would  be  in  building  a house. — W.  F.  Crafts. 

21.  Fortune  has  rarely  condescended  to  be  the  companion  of  genius. 

— Disraeli. 
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22.  It  isn’t  the  thing  you  do,  dear, 

It’s  the  thing  you’ve  left  undone. 

That  gives  you  a bit  of  heartache. 

At  the  setting  of  the  sun. 

— Margaret  Sangster. 

23.  He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 

All  things  both  great  and  small; 

For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us. 

He  made  and  loveth  all. 

— Coleridge. 

24.  Politeness  is  to  do  and  say 

The  kindest  thing  in  the  kindest  way. 

25.  Roses  of  the  cheek  will  fade; 

Beauty  pass  away; 

Loving  words  and  gentle  deeds 
Never  can  decay. 

26.  If  a task  is  once  begun. 

Never  leave  it  till  it’s  done; 

Be  the  labor  great  or  small. 

Do  it  well  or  not  at  all. 

27.  Hearts,  like  doors,  will  ope’  with  ease, 

To  very,  very  little  keys. 

And  don’t  forget  that  they  are  these, — 

“I  thank  you,  sir,”  and  “If  you  please.” 

28.  Kind  hearts  are  the  gardens. 

Kind  thoughts  are  the  roots. 

Kind  words  are  the  blossoms. 

Kind  deeds  are  the  fruits. 

29.  “I  can’t”  is  a sluggard  too  lazy  to  work. 

From  duty  he  shrinks,  every  task  he  will  shirk; 

No  bread  on  his  board  and  no  meal  in  his  bag. 

His  house  is  a ruin,  his  coat  is  a rag. 

30.  Boys  who  smoke  cigarettes  are  like  wormy  apples.  They  drop 

long  before  the  harvest  time.  They  rarely  make  failures  in 
after  life,  because  they  do  not  have  any  after  life.  When  the 
other  boys  are  taking  hold  of  the  world’s  work,  they  are  con- 
cerned with  the  sexton  and  the  undertaker. — David  Starr  Jordan. 
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HUMANE  EDUCATION. 


Section  2,  page  31  of  the  Code  of  Public  Instruction  of  this  state 
reads  as  follows 

“Not  less  than  ten  minutes  each  week  must  be  devoted  to  the  sys- 
tematic teaching  of  kindness  to  not  only  our  domestic  animals,  but  to 
all  living  creatures.” 

It  therefore  becomes  the  duty  of  every  teacher  in  the  public  schools 
of  this  state  to  teach  kindness  to  all  living  creatures.  Occasions  arise 
almost  every  day  in  every  public  school  for  impressing  such  lessons. 
In  addition  to  the  incidental  lessons  along  these  lines,  every  teacher 
should  arrange  to  give  some  specific  lessons.  Occasionally  a book  may 
be  read  which  will  have  great  infiuence  with  the  children. 

The  following  books  will  be  found  highly  valuable  for  this  purpose: 

Humane  Education,  by  Emma  E.  Page,  published  in  two  volumes 
by  the  Educational  Publishing  Company. 

Black  Beauty,  an  Autobiography  of  a Horse,  by  Anna  Sewell,  pub- 
lished by  several  companies.  This  book  is  not  copyrighted  and  can 
be  secured  at  almost  any  bookstore. 

Beautiful  Joe,  an  Autobiography  of  a Dog,  by  Marshall  Saunders, 
published  by  A.  C.  McClurg  & Company,  215  Wabash  avenue,  Chicago. 
This  is  a very  popular  book,  and  will  be  found  in  almost  any  bookstore. 

Bobtailed  Dixie,  a Story  of  a Dog,  by  Abbie  N.  Smith,  published  by 
the  Educational  Publishing  Company. 

Since  no  two  teachers  will  approach  this  work  in  the  same  way,  a 
definite  outline  has  not  been  made. 

It  is  hoped  that  teachers  may  so  touch  the  lives  and  consciences  of 
the  children  that  a boy  will  feel  it  to  be  a disgrace  to  rob  a bird’s  nest; 
that  cruelty  in  every  form  will  be  reduced;  and  that  a live  interest  will 
be  created  in  every  community  for  the  care,  protection,  and  kind  treat- 
ment of  dumb  animals. 
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SIMPLIFIED  SPELLING. 


The  rules  and  the  first  list  of  words  spelled  as  recommended  by  the 
Simplified  Spelling  Board,  are  herewith  given.  They  are  not  given  as 
an  oflicial  part  of  this  Manual,  inasmuch  as  our  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion has  never  taken  any  action  in  the  matter  of  simplified  spelling.  We 
believe  that  every  teacher  will  be  more  or  less  interested  in  the  revised 
spelling,  since  it  has  been  approved  by  many  eminent  scholars. 

Th  Simplified  Spelling  Board,  consisting  of  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished educational,  literary  and  business  men  of  America,  and 
financed  by  Andrew  Carnegie,  has  submitted  the  following  rules  to 
govern  English  spelling. 

The  classes  included,'  arranged  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  the 
letters  or  affixes  affected,  are  as  follows: 

1.  Words  spelled  with  ae,  ae  or  e.  Rule:  Choose  e.  Ex.:  Anesthetic, 
esthetic,  medieval,  etc. 

2.  Words  spelled  with  -dge-ment  or  -dg-ment.  Rule:  Omit  e.  Ex.: 
Abridgment,  acknowledgment,,  judgment,  lodgment. 

3.  Words  spelled  with  -ed  or  -t,  the  preceding  single  consonant  being 
doubled  before  -ed  {-pped,  -ssed)  and  left  single  before  -t  {-pt,  -st).  Rule: 
Choose  -t  in  all  cases.  Ex.:  Dipt,  dript,  dropt,  stept,  stopt,  etc.,  blest, 
prest,  mist,  etc.,  blusht,  husht,  washt,  etc. 

4.  Words  spelled  with  -ence  or  -ense  (Latin  -ens-a).  Rule:  Choose 
-ense.  Ex.;  Defense,  offense,  pretense. 

5.  Words  spelled  with  -ette  or  -et.  Rule:  Omit  -te.  Ex.:  Coquet, 
epaulet,  etiquet,  omelet,  etc. 

6.  Words  spelled  with  gh  or  f.  Rule:  Choose  f.  Ex.:  Draft. 

7.  Words  spelled  with  -gh  or  without.  (1)  -ough  or  -ow.  Rule: 

Choose  -ow.  Ex.:  Plow.  (2)  -ough  or  -o.  Rule:  Choose  -o.  Ex.: 

Altho  (Bunyan),  tho  (Bunyan),  thoro,  boro  (in  place  names). 

8.  Words  with  the  verb  suffix,  of  Greek  origin,  spelled  -ise  or  -ize. 
Rule:  Choose  -ize.  Ex.:  Catechize,  criticize,  exorcize,  legalize,  etc. 

9.  Words  spelled  with  -ite  or  it.  Rule:  Omit  e.  Ex.:  Deposit,  pre- 
terit. 

10.  Words  spelled  with  -11  or  -1  (-ill  or  -il).  Rule:  Choose  -1.  Ex.: 
Distil,  fulfil,  instil. 

11.  Words  spelled  with  -11-ness  or  -1-ness.  Rule:  Omit  one  1.  Ex.: 
Dulness,  fulness. 

12.  Words  spelled  with  -mme  or  -m.  Rule;  Omit  -me.  Ex.:  Gram, 
program. 

13.  Words  spelled  with  oe,  oe,  or  e.  Rule:  Choose  e.  Ex.:  Ecumen- 
ical, esophagus. 

14.  Words  spelled  with  -our  or  -or.  Rule:  Choose  -or.  Ex.:  Favor, 
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fervor,  flavor,  honor,  labor,  rigor,  rumor,  tenor,  tumor,  valor,  vapor, 
vigor. 

15.  Words  spelled  with  ph  or  f.  Rule:  Choose  f.  Ex.:  Fantasm, 
fantasy,  fantom,  sulfate,  sulfur. 

16.  Words  spelled  with  -rr  or  -r.  Rule:  Omit  one  r.  Ex.:  Bur,  pur. 

17.  Words  spelled  with  -re  or  -er.  Rule:  Choose  -er.  Ex.:  Center, 
meter,  miter,  niter,  sepulcher,  theater. 

18.  Words  spelled  with  s or  z (in  the  root).  Rule:  Choose  z.  Ex.: 
Apprize,  assize,  comprize,  raze,  surprize,  teazel. 

19.  Words  spelled  with  s-  or  -sc.  Rule:  Omit  c.  Ex.:  Simitar, 
sithe. 

20.  Words  spelled  with  or  without  silent  -ue.  Rule:  Omit  -ue. 

Ex.:  Catalog,  decalog,  demagog,  pedagog,  prolog. 

Also  the  Board  submits  the  following  list  of  words  and  recommends 
the  spelling  of  the  same  as  indicated  below: 


abridgment 

checker 

distrest 

accouter 

chimera 

dolor 

accurst 

civilize 

domicil 

acknowledgment 

clamor 

draft 

addrest 

clangor 

dram 

adz 

clapt 

drest 

afllxt 

claspt 

dript 

altho 

dipt 

droopt 

anapest 

clue 

dropt 

anemia 

coeval 

dulness 

anesthesia 

color 

ecumenical 

anesthetic 

colter 

edile 

antipyrin 

commixt 

egis 

antitoxin 

comprest 

enamor 

apothem 

comprize 

encyclopedia 

apprize 

contest 

endeavor 

arbor 

controller 

envelop 

archeology 

coquet 

Eolian 

ardor 

criticize 

eon 

armor 

cropt 

epaulet 

artizan 

crost 

eponym 

assize 

crusht 

era 

ax 

cue 

esophagus 

bans 

curst 

esthetic 

bark 

cutlas 

esthetics 

behavior 

cyclopedia 

estivate 

blest 

dactyl 

ether 

blusht 

dasht 

etiology 

brazen 

decalog 

exorcize 

brazier 

defense 

exprest 

bun 

demagog 

fagot 

bur 

demeanor 

fantasm 

caliber 

deposit 

fantasy 

caliper 

deprest 

fantom 

candor 

develop 

favor 

carest 

dieresis 

favorit 

catalog 

dike 

fervor 

catechize 

dipt 

fiber 

center 

discust 

fixt 

chapt 

dispatch 

flavor 

check 

distil 

fulfil 
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fulness 

gage 

gazel 

gelatin 

gild 

gipsy 

gloze 

glycerin 

good-by 

gram 

gript 

harbor 

harken 

heapt 

hematin 

hiccup 

hock 

homeopathy 

homonym 

honor 

humor 

husht 

hypotenuse 

idolize 

imprest 

instil 

jail 

judgment 

kist 

labor 

lacrimal 

lapt 

lasht 

leapt 

legalize 

license 

licorice 

liter 

lodgment 

lookt 

lopt 

luster 

mama 

maneuver 

materialize 

meager 

medieval 

meter 

mist 

miter 

mixt 

mold 

molder 

molding 

moldy 

molt 

mullen 

naturalize 

neighbor 


niter 

nipt 

ocher 

odor 

offense 

omelet 

opprest 

orthopedic 

paleography 

paleolithic 

paleontology 

paleozoic 

paraffin 

parlor 

partizan 

past 

patronize 

pedagog 

pedobaptist 

phenix 

phenomenon 

pigmy 

plow 

polyp 

possest 

practise,  v.  and  n. 

prefixt 

prenomen 

prest 

pretense 

preterit 

pretermit 

primeval 

protest 

program 

Prolog 

propt 

pur 

quartet 

questor 

quintet 

rancor 

rapt 

raze 

recognize 

reconnoiter 

rigor 

rime 

ript  - 

rumor 

saber 

saltpeter 

savior 

savor 

scepter 

septet 

sepulcher 

sextet 

silvan 


simitar 

sipt 

skilful 

sithe 

skipt 

slipt 

smolder 

snapt 

somber 

specter 

splendor 

stedfast 

stept 

stopt 

strest 

stript 

subpena 

succor 

suffixt 

sulfate 

sulfur 

surprize 

sumac 

supprest 

synonym 

tabor 

tapt 

teazel 

tenor 

theater 

tho 

thoro 

thorofare 

thoroly 

thru 

thruout 

tipt 

topt 

tost 

transgrest 

trapt 

tript 

tumor 

valor 

vapor 

vext 

vigor 

vizor 

wagon 

washt 

whipt 

whisky 

wilful 

winkt 

wisht 

wo 

woful 

woolen 

wrapt 
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THE  SCHOOL  LIBRARY. 


One  of  the  most  important  services  the  school  can  render  the  child 
is  to  bring  him  in  touch  with  the  world  of  hooks.  In  these  the  great 
minds  of  the  past  have  expressed  the  insight  into  life  which  they  pos- 
sessed, and  have  done  so  in  such  a way  that  the  manner  of  expression 
is  almost  as  priceless  a heritage  as  the  insight  itself.  Great  books  stir 
the  individual  to  a nobler  and  fuller  life.  They  are  the  means  by  which 
society  hands  down  to  future  generations  the  good  it  has  discovered  or 
proved.  They  serve  as  sources  of  consolation  in  time  of  grief,  they 
stir  to  activity  in  time  of  despondencj^  they  amuse  when  amusement 
is  the  need  of  the  hour,  and  at  all  times  in  some  great  masterpiece  is 
a fitting  message  for  our  every  mood  of  mind. 

By  bringing  ourselves  under  the  spell  of  a great  author,  and  by 
allowing  him,  hour  after  hour,  to  sway  our  feelings  and  rule  far  up 
among  the  sources  of  our  moral  judgments,  is  to  give  him  a great 
opportunity  to  stamp  our  character  with  his  convictions.  Children  are 
very  susceptible  to  this  strong  infiuence.  It  therefore  follows  that  to 
select  a few  of  the  best  books  as  a companion  to  a child,  and  teach  him 
to  love  their  companionship  is  one  of  the  most  helpful  things  in  edu- 
cation. 

There  is  no  reason  why  every  school  child  in  this  state  should  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  read  some  choice  books.  It  is  possible  that 
some  homes  do  not  possess  the  books,  but  there  is  no  excuse  for  not 
furnishing  them  thru  the  public  schools.  The  law  authorizes  county 
commissioners  to  make  levies  for  the  support  of  county  circulating 
libraries.  There  is  nothing  in  the  law  to  prevent  boards  of  directors 
from  spending  public  funds  for  libraries  for  their  districts.  Many  a 
good  library  has  had  its  beginning  with  the  proceeds  of  a school  enter- 
tainment held  by  an  enthusiastic  teacher.  Nothing  is  needed  except 
the  effort  to  place  some  good  books  in  reach  of  the  children. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  has  a supply  of  printed 
lists  of  books  suitable  for  school  libraries.  They  are  distributed  free 
of  charge  upon  application. 


SCHOOL-ROOM  DECORATION. 


Much  interest  has  been  aroused  in  this  state  during  the  past  ten 
years  in  school  architecture.  ‘The' traditional  old  drygoods  box  school 
houses  with  the  door  in  one  end  and  windows  on  both  sides  are  fast 
giving  away  to  well  planned  modern  buildings.  We  should  now  enter 
upon  a campaign  for  beautifying  both  buildings  and  grounds.  No 
school-room  can  possibly  be  complete  without  a few  well  selected  pic- 
tures on  its  walls. 

The  school-room  should  be  refining  and  elevating  as  well  as  edu- 
cative. If  artistic  skill  and  good  taste  are  employed,  they  will  have 
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elevating  effects  upon  the  lives  of  the  pupils.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  are  compelled  daily  to  look  upon  dingy  ceiling,  a marred  wall,  a 
confusion  of  objects,  a cheap  picture,  a broken  window,  and  a half-hung 
door,  their  ideas  become  distorted,  their  tastes  vulgarized,  and  the  re- 
sults will  manifest  themselves  in  their  home  life.  A tidy,  artistic 
school-room  has  a moral  value,  for  it  inspires  and  ennobles  and  uplifts 
all  who  sit  within  its  walls. 

A sufficient  number  of  good  pictures  can  be  obtained  for  every  school. 
If  only  one  is  added  each  year,  an  ample  supply  would  soon  be  fur- 
nished, since  four  or  five  good  pictures  are  enough  for  any  ordinary 
room.  They  can  be  obtained  at  an  expense  of  from  one  dollar  to  two 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  each,  framed  and  ready  to  hang  on  the  wall.  It 
is  hoped  that  no  teacher  will  be  satisfied  to  close  her  work  for  the 
year  without  having  placed  at  least  one  copy  of  a masterpiece  on  the 
wall  of  her  room,  unless  the  room  already  has  four  such  pictures.  How 
may  the  funds  be  obtained?  A single  entertainment  with  an  admission 
fee  of  ten  or  fifteen  cents  will  bring  you  more  money  than  you  need. 

In  order  to  assist  teachers  in  making  suitable  selections  for  the 
school-room  the  following  list  of  pictures  is  suggested.  This  list  is  by 
no  means  complete,  but  it  contains  many  prominent  works  of  art  suit- 
able for  school-room  decoration,  and  it  is  hoped  that  superintendents 
and  teachers  will  continue  this  very  important  line  of  work  and  thus 
instill  in  the  minds  of  their  students  a love  for  the  beautiful  in  art. 

PICTURES. 


Age  of  Innocence Reynolds 

Feeding  Her  Birds Millet 

By  the  Riverside Lerolle 

Little  Rose  Whistler 

Shepherdess  Knitting  Millet 

Caritas  Thayer 

Member  of  the  Humane  Society Landseer 

The  Connoisseurs  Landseer 

The  Blacksmith  Frere 

Escaped  Cow  Dupre 

Holy  Night  Correggio 

Rest  in  Flight Knaus 

Children  of  the  Shell Murillo 

Mother  and  Child Brush 

Baby  Stuart  Van  Dyck 

Sistine  Madonna  Raphael 

Madonna  and  Child Dagnan-Bouveret 

Virgin,  Infant  Jesus  and  St.  John Bouguereau 

Children  of  Charles  I Van  Dyck 

Penelope  Boothby  Reynolds 

Shepherdess  Lerolle 

Christmas  Chimes  ? Blashfield 

Brother  and  Sister Thayer 

The  Gleaners  Millet 

At  the  Watering  Trough Dagnan-Bouveret 

Automedon  Regnault 

Horse  Fair Bonheur 

Aurora Guido  Reni 

Kabyl  Shreyer 
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Pilgrims  Going  to  Church Boughton 

Paysage  Corot 

Madonna  of  the  Shop Dagnan-Bouveret 

Joan  of  Arc Bastien  Lepage 

Queen  Louise  Richter 

Sir  Galahad  Watts 

The  Haymaker  Adan 

The  Sower  Millet 

The  Water  Carrier Millet 

Dance  of  the  Nymphs Corot 

Golden  Stair Burne-Jones 

A Reading  from  Homer Alma-Tadema 

Portrait  of  Rubens Rubens 

Washington  Stuart 


BOOKS  FOR  TEACHERS. 


This  list  contains  a number  of  helpful  books  for  teachers.  No  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  compile  a complete  list  of  such  books.  Teachers 
will  be  able  to  find  many  others  by  consulting  the  catalogs  of  publishers. 

Title.  , Author.  Publisher. 

Art  of  Teacning White American  Book  Co. 

Autobiography  of  Froebel Trans,  by  Michaels  & Moore — C.  W.  Bardeen 

Among  Country  Schools Kern Ginn  & Co. 

Class  Room  Management Bagley  Macmillan 

Civics  and  Health Allen Ginn  & Co. 

Court  of  Boyville White McClure,  Phillips  & Co. 

Child  Nature Wray Public  School  Pub.  Co. 

Common  Sense  Didactics Sabin Rand,  McNally  & Co. 

Education  of  Man Froebel D.  Appleton  & Co. 

Emile  Trans,  by  W.  H.  Payne... D.  Appleton  & Co. 

Essentials  of  Reading..' Sherman  & Reed University  Pub.  Co. 

Evolution  of  Dodd Smith Rand,  McNally  & Co. 

Froebel’s  Educational  Laws Hughes D.  Appleton  & Co. 

Games  for  Playgrounds Bancroft  Macmillan 

How  to  Study McMurry Houghton,  Mifflin  & Co. 

.Jean  Mitchell’s  School Wray Public  School  Pub.  Co. 

.John  Amos  Comenius,  His  Life Laurie C.  W.  Bradeen 

Lessons  in  Psychology J.  P.  Gordy Hinds,  Noble  & Eldredge 

Manual  of  Pedagogics Putnam Silver,  Burdett  & Co. 

Mistakes  in  Teaching Hughes C.  W.  Bardeen 

Nature  Study  and  the  Child Scott D.  C.  Heath  & Co. 

Pestalozzi,  His  Life Roger  de  Guimpus D.  Appleton  & Co. 

Philosophy  of  School  Management.  . .Tompkins Ginn  & Co. 

Pebbles  Patrick Hinds,  Noble  & Eldredge 

Physical  Nature  of  the  Child Rowe  Macmillan 

Picture  Study Artists’  Series Educational  Pub.  Co. 

Picture  Study Great  Artists Houghton,  Mifflin  & Co. 

Roderick  Hume  C.  W.  Bardeen C.  W.  Bardeen 

School  and  Society .John  Dewey McClure,  Phillips  & Co. 

School  Interests  and  Duties King American  Book  Co. 

School  Management White American  Book  Co. 

School  Sanitation  and  Decoration. ..  Bur  rage  & Bailey D.  C.  Heath  & Co. 

Seat  Work  for  Primary  Grades Gilman  & Williams Macmillan 

Studies  of  Childhood Sully D.  Appleton  & Co. 

Silas  Cobb  Stephens Hammond  Co. 

Social  Education  Scott Ginn  & Co. 

Teachers’  Manual  of  Picture  Study . . Wilson  Macmillan 

The  Recitation  Hamilton Lippincott  & Co. 

Teaching  Children  How  to  Study ...  .Tones  Macmillan 

Teaching  English  Chubb  Macmillan 

Walks  and  Talks  with  Teachers.  ...  Smith Rand,  McNally  «&  Co. 

What  and  How Henderson Educational  Pub.  Co. 
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Allyn  & Bacon 

American  Book  Company... 
Atkinson,  Mentzer  & Grover. 
D.  Appleton  & Co 

C.  W.  Bardeen 

Doub  & Company 

Dodd,  Mead  & Co 

Educational  Publishing  Co.. 

A.  Flanagan  Co 

Ginn  & Company 

Hammond  Bros 

Harper  & Bros 

D.  C.  Heath  & Co 

Houghton,  Mifflin  & Co 

Hinds,  Noble  & Eldredge.... 

Henry  Holt  & Co 

J.  B.  Lippincott  & Co 

Macmillan  Company 

Milton  Bradley  Co 

McClure,  Phillips  & Co 

Charles  Merrill  Co 

Newson  & Company 

Prang  Educational  Co 

Public  School  Publishing  Co 

Rand  McNally  & Co 

Row,  Peterson  & Company.. 

Scott,  Foresman  & Co 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons 

Benj.  H.  Sanborn  Company. 

Silver,  Burdett  & Co 

University  Pub.  Co 


..378  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 
...Seattle,  Chicago,  New  York 
..223  Washington  St.,  Chicago 

350  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 

Syracuse,  New  York 

.717  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

New  York  City 

.717  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

Chicago 

.717  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

Fremont,  Nebraska 

New  York  City 

565  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

Boston 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

Philadelphia 

New  York  City 

, .575  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

Bloomington,  Illinois 

Chicago 

378  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 

Chicago 

New  York  City 

378  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 

.565  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
Lincoln,  Neb. 


The  above  list  includes  most  of  the  companies  which  publish  school 
books  and  books  on  teaching.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  the 
names  and  address  of  all  such  publishers. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  the  street  address  when  writing  to  most 
of  these  publishers.  They  are  so  well  known  in  the  cities  where  they 
are  located  that  mail  will  reach  them  promptly. 

Hinds,  Noble  & Eldredge  advertise  that  they  will  furnish  any  school 
book  regardless  of  what  company  publishes  it.  They  will  buy  your 
second-hand  books,  and  they  have  second-hand  books  for  sale. 

The  three  largest  houses  which  handle  school  books  in  this  state 
are  John  W.  Graham  & Co.,  Spokane;  Vaughan  & Morrill,  Tacoma;  and 
Lowman  & Hanford,  Seattle. 
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